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ABSTRACT 

Using a case study of six Pentecostal ministries, spanning four strands of Pentecostalism in 
Ghana, this study examines Pentecostals’ engagement with politics during the Fourth 
Republican era of Ghana’s political history (1993-present). The aim is to discern whether there 
is a new and distinctive Pentecostal political engagement different from that of Historic 
Mission Churches, and from its own past, and evaluate its significance. To address this, three 
practical areas of Pentecostal participation in politics are examined: (1) democracy; (2) political 
economy; and, (3) prophetic politics. The argument is that Pentecostals in Ghana have 
transitioned from an ‘enclave’ community to one of sustained political engagement. The study 
demonstrates that this transition entails both continuities and discontinuities in Pentecostal 
political engagement. The new elements that are highlighted are the development of a 
distinctive prophetic politics focussed on ‘divine prediction,’ which forecasts political 
happenings, and more active and unique ways of participating in Ghana’s democracy and 
economy that closely reference the democratic and national economic goals. The study 
evidences the academic value in widening studies on Pentecostal political engagement beyond 
prosperity teachings and enchanted world views to include Pentecostal practice, alongside 
Pentecostal theologies. The thesis contributes to advancing knowledge specifically in the areas 
of Pentecostals and politics, and Christianity and politics in Ghana, and West Africa more 
generally. 
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CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

We have acknowledged with heavy hearts a statement made on the Floor of Parliament by the 
Member of Parliament for the Daboya Mankarigu Constituency in the Northern Region of Ghana 
to the effect that cheating women must be stoned to death. 1 Our worry stems from the fact that so 
far, his party, the NDC (National Democratic Congress), and the Parliamentary leadership have 
not been heard to have taken any serious action to stem the damage that this statement is doing 
to the image of Ghana as a peaceful and a democratic nation. We condemn this statement as 
primitive and sexist, and that it has no place in our modern world and democracy. An honourable 
man would not be seen advocating for this. All over the world, we have seen the activities of 
extremists who hide behind the SHARIA LAW to perpetuate gross human rights abuse against 
fellow human beings. ...We know that by parliamentary practice, statements that are made in a 
bad light on the floor ... are made to be withdrawn by the Speaker.... We call on the Speaker to 
order the said statement to be expunged from the Parliamentary Hansard, and on the NDC party 
to distance itself from this statement. This has nothing to do with free speech. This is an attack 
on our Democratic credentials and integrity as Ghanaians. Both Christians and Muslims are 
comfortable living under the 1992 Constitution of Ghana and this subtle attempt to introduce 
sharia law into our laws is an unfortunate move that must be discouraged in every way. 
(Concerned Clergy Association of Ghana, November 14, 2014). 


1.0.0 Introduction 

Previous scholarly works have examined the ways in which African Pentecostal Ministries 
(PMs) have engaged with politics. These works largely posit that PMs largely spiritualise 
politics. 2 Yet recent events such as the Concerned Clergy Association of Ghana’s (an 
association of Pentecostal Ministries) press release reproduced above, in reaction to a statement 
made by a Member of Parliament (MP), indicate a shift in the Pentecostal engagement with 
politics in Ghana. To be sure, PMs have not abandoned their former ways of spiritualising 
political issues. Yet they have increasingly transitioned into analysing matters of state in a 
profane manner over the last two decades of Ghana’s political history. PMs have moved from 
their limited focus on spirituality and taken a direct interest in the secular affairs of the state. 
In light of these developments, there is a need to revisit these Pentecostal engagements and 
reassess the scholarly conclusions on the engagement of this stream of Christianity with politics 
in Ghana. 

This study demonstrates the transition of PMs from an ‘enclave’ communities to one of 
sustained political engagement by addressing the question: Is there a new and distinctive 
Pentecostal political engagement that is different from that of the Historic Mission Churches 
(HMCs) 3 and from its own past? To answer this question, the study analyses Pentecostal 


1 The MP was contributing to a debate on proposed amendments to the Intestate Succession law of Ghana. 

2 Stephen Ellis and Gerrie ter Haar, “Religion and Politics in Sub-Saharan Africa,” Journal of Modem African 
Studies 36, no. 2 (1998): 175-201; Paul Gifford, Ghana’s New Christianity: Pentecostalism in a Globalizing 
African Economy (Indiana: Indiana University Press, 2004), 161. 

3 The HMCs were established by earlier missionary efforts. They are direct descendants of the Reformation and 
are variously referred to as Missionary Instituted Churches, Older Churches and Mainline Churches. Examples 
are the Presbyterian Church of Ghana, Methodist Church of Ghana and the Catholic Church. 
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engagement with politics during the period of Ghana’s fourth attempt at restoring democratic 
rule (Fourth Republican era), in the period from 1993 to the present. 4 It focuses on the 
determinative factors driving the new orientation of PMs towards politics, the trends that have 
emerged, and the significance of these religious engagements in the political realm. 

The study explores the evidence relating to a set of PMs in Ghana, specifically, six 
ministries and three umbrella organisations which can broadly be classified into four strands 
of Pentecostal ministries. The study acknowledges the diversities that exist within PMs and the 
fact that scholars do not agree completely on the movements that can be classified as 
Pentecostal. Nonetheless, Cephas Omenyo has provided a helpful typology which includes 
various groups that are not always treated as PMs in a narrow sense, but that fit within a broader 
Pentecostal tradition that is evident in Ghana. 5 This study, therefore, adopts Omenyo’s 
typology to map the field. 

1.1.0 Background Issues 

This chapter has two main sections. The first is, an overview of religion and politics in Ghana, 
including the encounters between Christianity and politics prior to the Fourth Republic, and 
the origins and the spectacular growth of Ghanaian Pentecostalism. This section will elucidate 
the political and religious setting within which Pentecostalism emerged in Ghana, and 
introduce the background of the principal PMs, umbrella organisations and actors in this study. 
Secondly, the framework of the study will be outlined in terms of its scope, key research 
questions, arguments, an overview of the thesis as well as the sources and methods employed 
in the study. 

1.1.1 Politics in Ghana 

African society prior to colonisation provided us with a model of how politics and religion 
merged. 6 Before colonisation, with its attending effect of the secularisation of state governance, 
the mix between religion and politics was never contested as religion gave legitimacy to state 
authority. The decline in the influence of indigenous political systems (Chieftaincy), which 
was tied to religion, began with the coming of Western European explorers and traders, and 


4 Fourth Republic is Ghana’s fourth attempt of consolidating democracy after a series of military interventions 
spanning three and half decades. 

5 Cephas Omenyo, “The Charismatic Renewal Movement in Ghana,” The Journal of the Society for Pentecostal 
Studies 16, no. 2 (1994): 169. 

6 Elom Dovlo, “Religion in the Public Sphere: Challenges and Opportunities in Ghanaian Lawmaking, 1989- 
2004,” Brigham Young University Law Review 2005, no. 3 (2005): 629. 
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subsequent colonisation. 7 This shifted the sacred political power of chiefs to the secular powers 
of colonial authorities. 

Of all the countries that traded with the indigenous people, it was the British who 
succeeded in colonising what later became known as the Gold Coast. The British occupied 
parts of the Gold Coast after they had negotiated the Bond of 1844, a treaty that created the 
legal foundation for the colonisation of the coastal area by the British. They were later to extend 
their dominance to Ashanti (one of the most powerful African kingdoms during the period) 
when they defeated it in a war in 1901 and declared it as a protectorate in 1902. This paved the 
way for the British to pursue their interests in the Northern Territories, whose trading activities 
with the coast were controlled by the Ashanti. In 1898 and 1899, the French and Germans who 
also had interests in the Northern Territories settled on a demarcation agreement with the 
British; the areas which are present day Upper East, Upper West and the Northern Regions of 
Ghana, were also declared a British Protectorate in 1902. However, the borders of Ghana were 
not finalised until 1956 when the Volta Region of Ghana voted in a plebiscite to become part 
of the Gold Coast. Thus, the four territories that combined during the British colonial rule to 
form Ghana as at independence were the Volta Region (British Mandated Togoland), the 
Northern Territories, Ashanti and the Coastal Regions. 

After many decades of British occupation, the people of the Gold Coast began to agitate 
for self-rule. Historically, the nationalist movement towards self-governance started after the 
Second World War (1945) 8 and led to the formation of the two largest political parties then, 
namely the Convention People’s Party (CPP) and the United Gold Coast Convention. The CPP 
won the 1957 elections; the Gold Coast became an independent state with a new name, Ghana, 
and Dr Kwame Nkrumah was its first President. 9 After independence, Ghana further gained 
Republican status on 1 July I960. 10 


7 See Kumi Ansah-Koi, “Walking a Political Tightrope: Chiefs, Chieftaincy and the 1996 Elections in Ghana,” in 
The 1996 Elections and Democratic Consolidation in Ghana, ed. Joseph R.A. Ayee (Legon: Political Science 
Department, 1997), 140.See also Chris Abotchie, “Has the Position of the Chief Become Anachronistic in 
Contemporary Ghanaian Politics,” in Chieftaincy in Ghana: Culture, Governance and Development, ed. Irene K. 
Odotei and Awedoba (Accra: Sub- Saharan Publishers, 2006), 172. 

8 Vincent B. Khapoya, African Experience: An Introduction (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc, 1999), 149 & 173. 

9 The present name Ghana was chosen by the leaders who negotiated independence from the British. Ghana was 
the name of an ancient empire which covers present day Sudan-Mali. The name was chosen because that empire 
has some traits similar to that of the present Ghana in terms of natural resources. 

10 E. Kofi Quashigah, The 1992 Constitution of Ghana (University of Ghana, Legon: Faculty of Law, University 
of Ghana, n.d.), 2. 
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Figure 1.0: Map of Gold Coast 

Credit: African Studies Centre, Michigan State University (See Exploring Africa, 
http.V/exploringafrica. matrix, msu. edu/module-twenty-four-activity-two/) 

As was the case in other parts of Sub-Saharan Africa, the post-independence era in 
Ghana did not significantly depart from the separation of religion and politics as was the case 
in the colonial era. For example, though chiefs and other nationalists helped in the 
independence struggle, the First Republican government of Nkrumah relegated these groups to 
the background. It pursued this through diverse means, including legislation such as the 1958 
Preventive Detention Act (PDA), which limited association based on religious and other 
affiliations, thus continuing the colonial attempt to secularise the emerging state. Among other 
things, the Act allowed the government to arrest and detain people without trial for up to five 
years subject to renewal. 11 Importantly, this situation was resisted on several fronts by both 


11 Quashigah, The 1992 Constitution of Ghana, 2. 
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religious and non-religious groups in Ghana. This was in part because religion, particularly 
Christianity, was very influential and therefore Nkrumah took these steps to curtail its clout. 12 

Nkrumah’s resolve to perpetually stay in power under the one-party system, together 
with the economic hardship of the 1960s, led to a military takeover in 1966. This was the 
beginning of military involvement in the politics of Ghana that saw the toppling of two 
democratically elected governments- the Progress Party (1969-1972) and Peoples’ National 
Convention (1979-1981)-and the rule of five military regimes in the period up to 1993. 13 To 
date, the Fourth Republic has witnessed the smooth transfer of power from one democratically 
elected government to another. The Fourth Republican Constitution of Ghana provides that 
elections are held to elect an Executive President and Members of Parliament (the Legislature) 
once every four years. Although many political parties have contested elections in Ghana, 
power has rotated between the New Patriotic Party (the NPP) and the National Democratic 
Congress (the NDC)-an offshoot of the military Provisional National Defence Council 
(PNDC) which initiated the Fourth Republic. 

1.1.2 Religion in Ghana 

Ghanaian society is pluralistic with different religious traditions co-existing together. Yet it is 
shaped particularly by Christianity, Islam and African Indigenous Religions (AIRs)-its three 
dominant religions. The other minor religious groups, mostly from Asia, include Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Shintoism, Hare Krishna, Ninchiren Shoshu Soka Gakkai, Sri Sathya Sai Baba Sera 
and Rastafarianism. In 2018, Christianity remains the largest religion in Ghana. The first post¬ 
independence census undertaken in 1960 reported that 41% of the population were Christians. 
The proportion of Christians has grown substantially since, and the last census, undertaken in 
2010, reported that 71.2% of Ghanaians claimed Christian affiliation. 14 Between the same two 
periods of 1960 and 2010, Islam and AIRs have been declining. The current percentage of the 
Muslim population is 17.6%, down from 25% in 1960; adherents of AIRs, 23% of the Ghanaian 


12 See Abamfo, Ofori Atiemo, Religion and Custom are not the same: Sacred Traditional States and Religious 
Human Rights in Contemporary Ghana. In: Pieter Coertzen, Len Hamsen and Christy Green, eds. Law and 
Religion in Africa - The Quest for the Common Good (Stellenbosch: Sun Press: 2015), 157. See also Abraham 
Akrong, “Religion and Traditional Leadership in Ghana,” in Chieftaincy in Ghana: Culture, Governance and 
Development, ed. Irene K. Odotei and Albert K. Awedoba (Accra: Sub- Saharan Publishers, 2006), 195. 

13 The five military regimes were: National Redemption Council (1972-1975), Supreme Military Council I 
(1975-1978), Supreme Military Council II (1978-1979), Armed Forces Revolutionary Council (June 1979- 
September 1979), and Provisional National Defence Council (1981-1992). 

14 Ghana Statistical Service, 2010 Population and Housing Census, Summary Report of Final Results (Ghana 
Statistical Service, May, 2012), 6. 
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population in 1960, are now down to 5.2%. The increasing growth in the Christian population 
means that Christianity has a growing influence on the socio-economic and political spheres in 
Ghana. 

AIRs, as the native religions of Ghana, were the most prevalent religion in the country 
before the advent of Islam and Christianity. Some scholars have argued that Christianity and 
Islam thrived because AIRs are receptive to other religions 15 . AIRs are tribal-based religions 
that believe in the existence of two worlds (visible and invisible) made up of a hierarchy of 
gods that work in harmony to direct the destiny of individuals and society as a whole. The 
Supreme Being (God), who is the highest God, works through intermediaries of gods and 
ancestors in communicating with humanity. The functions of these intermediaries are 
supported by other lesser spirit beings through charms and amulets that are usually protective 
devices used by adherents to ward off the evil that is believed to threaten individuals, families 
and communities. 16 This strong connection with the invisible (spirit world) is harmoniously 
maintained by rituals to ensure prosperity in this life and thereafter. 

Islam, the first foreign religion to arrive in the Gold Coast, was introduced by the traders 
and merchants from Sahelian tribes of West Africa in the 15 th century. 17 Starting from the 
Northern Territories, it made inroads to Ashanti in the 18 th century and the Coast around the 
same period through freed slaves from the West Indies. The early carriers of Islam made 
considerable impact on their hosts as they played leading roles in the formation of states, 
strengthening the spiritual base of local political authorities and introduced literacy (Arabic). 
Nathan Samwini and Ivor Wilks have noted that many of these Muslims, who were warriors 
and clerics, were instrumental in the formation of kingdoms. 18 Yet another resource introduced 
by Islam to the Northern Territories was Arabic literacy, 19 which became useful in the 


15 See Jacob K. Olupona, African Traditional Religions in Contemporary Society (Paragon House, 1991), 31-32; 
Victor I Ezigbo, “Religion and Divine Presence: Appropriating Christianity from within African Indigenous 
Religions’ Perspective,” in eds. Afe Adogame, Bolaji Bateye, Ezra Chitando, African Traditions in the Study of 
Religion in Africa: Emerging Trends, Indigenous Spirituality and Interface with other World Religions (Farnham: 
Ashgate Publishing Limited, 2012), 200; Elizabeth Amoah, “African Indigenous Religions and Inter-Religious 
Relationship,” paper presented Autumnal International Interfaith Centre Lecture on Stimulating Interfaith Activity 
and Discussion at Mansfield College, Oxford, October 1998. 

16 For comprehensive details on deities in AIRs see John S. Mbiti, African Religions and Philosophy, Second 
Revised and Enlarged Edition (Gaborone: Heinemann Education Botswana Publishers, 1989) and Kofi Asare 
Opoku, West African Traditional Religion (Accra: FEP International Private Ltd, 1978) 

17 Nathan Samwini, Muslim Resurgence in Ghana since 1950: Its Effects upon Muslim and Muslim Christian 
Relations (London: Transaction Publishers, 2003), 23. 

18 Ivor Wilks, “The Juala and the Expansion of Islam into the Forest,” in The History of Islam in Africa, ed. 
Nehemia Levtzion and R.L. Pouwels (Athens: Ohio University Press, 2000), 99. 

19 Wilks, “The Juala and the Expansion of Islam into the Forest,” in The History of Islam in Africa, ed. Nehemia 
Levtzion and R.L. Pouwels (Athens: Ohio University Press, 2000), 99. 
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reconstruction of the history of the Northern Territories and Ashanti 20 fostering effective and 
prudent management by the chiefs of their regions through record keeping. As a result of this, 
most clerics had links to central authorities which they leveraged to convert some authorities. 21 

While Islam made a strong impact in the Northern Territories, Christianity made 
inroads in the Southern coastal areas. Although Christianity was first introduced by Franciscan 
Friars accompanying Portuguese traders as chaplains in 1482, 22 it was not until 1828 that the 
first concerted attempt at evangelising the Gold Coast was initiated. 23 African spiritual 
causality, which the first missionaries regarded as superstitious, made conversion difficult and 
most local converts either reverted back to their indigenous religion or practised syncretism. 
However, when indigenous people, especially prophets, were engaged in missionary work and 
the new missionaries addressed the issue of causality many people were converted between 
1874 to the early 1900s. 24 While the early Christian missionaries encountered initial challenges 
in converting the indigenes, they were nonetheless very successful, especially in education. For 
example, most of the churches played a key role in English literary development and the setting 
up of educational institutions. 25 

There are currently three major Islamic groups in Ghana, namely Sunnis, Shiis and 
Ahmadis. Unlike in parts of Nigeria, especially Northern Nigeria where there are constant 
conflicts among religious groups especially between Muslims and Christians, in Ghana, in spite 
of previously recorded cases of inter- and intra-religious tensions, most religious groups 
cooperate and live cordially. A number of factors account for this, including the mode of 
colonialism adopted in the two countries. There are also, for example, intermarriages among 
religious groups. In the areas of employment, there are Muslims who work mostly as security 
men for the major churches in Ghana. 


20 Wilks, “The Juala and the Expansion of Islam into the Forest, 24. 

21 Jack Goody, “Restricted Literacy in Northern Ghana,” in Literacy Traditional Societies, ed. Jack Goody 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 213. 

22 Samwini, Muslim Resurgence in Ghana since 1950: It Effects upon Muslim and Muslim Christian Relations, 
43. See also Emmanuel Kingsley Larbi, Pentecostalism: The Eddies of Ghanaian Pentecostalism (Centre for 
Pentecostal and Charismatic Studies and Blessed Publications, 2001), 16. 

23 Samwini, Muslim Resurgence in Ghana since 1950, 16. 

24 Sarah N. Nkansah, “The Native Evangelist,” Blogger.com, Blaklane (blog), February 4, 2012, 
http://blaklane.blogspot.co.nz/2012/02/welcome-to-lane.html; Gerald H. Anderson, ed. Biographical Dictionary 
of Christian Missions (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), found at Dictionary of African Christian Biography, 
http://www.dacb.org/stories/ghana/opon_sampson2/. 

25 See Cephas Omenyo, “A Comparative Analysis of the Development Intervention of Protestant and 
Charismatic/Pentecostal Organisations in Ghana,” Swedish Missiological Themes 94, no. 1 (2006): 5-22. 
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1.2.0 Christianity and Politics Prior to 1993 

Christian churches and church leaders have consistently engaged political actors since the 
advent of Christianity in Ghana. However, prior to 1993, the terms of direct engagement were 
shaped largely by the Historic Mission Churches (HMCs) with PMs playing a limited role. The 
HMCs, who are mainly led by two umbrella groups namely the Christian Council of Ghana 
and Catholic Bishops’ Conference, employed various strategies including communiques, 
pastoral letters, and publications in their newsletters as well as seeking an audience with 
political actors in their engagement. The overview of this period is important as it demonstrates 
through three key phases of Ghana’s political history (namely the colonial, the struggle for 
independence, and the pre-Fourth Republic eras), how the churches and church leaders engaged 
political actors. It also establishes the shape and trends in Christian engagement with politics 
which became the ‘normal’ against which the entry of the PMs into the public sphere is 
examined. The main focus of this section is to demonstrate how the increased Pentecostal 
engagement with politics in Ghana is a Fourth Republic phenomenon. 

1.2.1 Christianity and Colonial Era Government 

The seeming lack of direct political engagement of PMs, as I demonstrate below, has a long 
colonial antecedent. E. Kofi Quashigah has noted that “the intrusion of Judeo-Christian 
colonialists into the territories that became Ghana had a very far-reaching influence on the 
impact of Christianity into social and public life as well as governmental activity.” 26 Prior to 
colonialism and Christian evangelisation, the relations between European Christian traders and 
their African indigenous counterparts were relatively cordial. This period did not witness a lot 
of conflicts as Christianity was in the quarantine form-restricted to the castles and forts where 
the merchants resided. 27 However, conflicts arose when conversion began. This was due to the 
effort of foreign missionaries to instil European lifestyle and segregate converts to prevent 
them from partaking in traditional rituals. 28 Traditional leaders who resisted this system on the 
basis of it breaking down family and societal ties were arrested and some fined by local courts 
set up by the British colonisers who offered protection for the foreign missionaries. 

While the colonial administration protected the foreign missionaries against local 
traditional authorities, it clamped down on African Initiated Churches (AICs), which are 


26 E. Kofi Quashigah, “Religion and Law in Ghana” (Faculty of Law, University of Ghana, Legon, n.d.), 331. 

27 See S.K. Odampten, The Missionary Factor in Ghana’s Development: 1820-1880 (Accra: Waterville Publishing 
House, 1978), 32. 

28 Cephas Omenyo, Pentecost Outside Pentecostalism: A Study of the Development of Charismatic Renewal in 
the Mainline Church in Ghana (Zoetermeer: Boekencentrum, 2002), 43. 



considered the earliest PMs. 29 One reported example was the persecution of the members of 
the Church of William Wade Harris. In a petition addressed to the then colonial administration 
in 1938, Madam Harris Grace Thannie, 30 the leader of the Church complained about the 
persecution of her members. Although Thannie did not mention the reasons for her allegations, 
it can be inferred from her petition that it was in relation to witchcraft. Colonial policy from 
1930 onwards had made witchcraft accusations illegal and took away the power of the chiefs 
to try cases involving these. 31 This law meant that people who suspected that they had been 
bewitched by others could not seek redress. Hence some of the victims of witchcraft turned to 
the AICs, a situation the colonial administration tried to stop in order to forestall any witchcraft 
accusation. In summary, while the foreign missionaries’ activities were encouraged, those of 
local initiators were not. 

Nonetheless, not all actions of the colonial authorities favoured the foreign Christian 
mission. For example, colonial authorities placed various restrictions on missionary activities, 
Thus, it was reported that the Assemblies of God (AoG-G) Foreign Mission (one of the earliest 
Classical Pentecostal Churches), Catholic Missionaries and the Society of African Mission 
were initially frustrated in their attempt to evangelise in the Northern Territories. 32 Archival 
records of the British Government and Minutes from the meetings of the Christian Churches 
that operated in British Territories indicates that the policy was influenced by their experience 
particularly in India where some missionary groups promoted their national interest during 
missionary work and the need to protect British interests financially and territorially. 33 

Yet another development that affected the foreign missionary activities was the 
perception among the locals in the Gold Coast that missionaries were in league with colonial 


29 See Cephas Omenyo, “The History of Charismatic Churches in Ghana,” The Journal of the Society for 
Pentecostal Studies 16, no. 2 (1994): 169-85. The AICs are considered as one of the PMs (oldest) because they 
share common beliefs (such as spiritual causality, prophecy) and engage in similar rituals (such as prayers and 
exorcism). 

30 See David A. Shank, “Prophet Harris, the ‘Black Elijah’ of West Africa,” Studies of Religion in Africa, Abridged 
by Jocelyn Murray, no. 10 (1994): 20. 

31 Abamfo Ofori Atiemo, Religion and the Inculturation of Human Rights (New York: Bloomsburg, 2013), 103. 

32 See for example H.W. Debrunner, History of Christianity in Ghana (Accra: Waterville Publishing House, 1967), 
224. 

33 The following documents detail some of the reasons that informed for the British Colonial administration’s 
policy on granting access to missionary groups. See Office of the National Christian Council, “Minutes of a 
Meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Christian Council, Calcutta” (Office of the National Christian 
Council, November 4, 1925), 13-17, Library of the Yale School of Divinity. See also Office of the National 
Missionary Council, “Minutes of the Thirteen Meeting of the Executive Committee, National Missionary Council, 
Calcutta.” (Office of the National Missionary Council, May 5, 1920), 9-10, Day Mission Library., British 
Government, “Admission into India of Aliens Desiring to Undertake Missionary, Educational, or Other 
Philanthropic Work in India after the War” (British Government, n.d.), 1, Enclosure to S/SCise 2/8/1921, accessed 
April 29, 2015. 
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authorities. 34 For example, the initial difficulties the Basel and Methodist missionaries faced in 
converting the people of Ashanti were attributed to colonial domination because it followed 
the British defeats of the Ashanti in 1874, 1896 and 1901. Hence the local people’s refusal to 
convert to Christianity since the religion was associated with the British Colonial 
government. 35 

Notwithstanding these suspicions, the foreign mission churches showed leadership as 
they were engaged in settling disputes between the colonial administration and the indigenous 
authorities. For instance, the coming of Thomas Birch Freeman of the Wesleyan Mission, and 
Andreas Reese of the Basel Mission, saw the beginning of closer relations between the 
Europeans (Danish and British) and the Ashanti. 36 

Two key issues can be discerned from Christian engagements with politics during the 
colonial era. The first is that colonialism influenced Christian missionary activities during the 
period. In this process, the foreign missionary groups that now constitute HMCs were favoured 
over local initiated churches, like AICs by virtue of the fact that they practised Christian 
activities that the colonial administration was familiar with. In contrast, there was a clampdown 
on the activities of locally initiated PMs. This meant that the religious liberties of the locally 
initiated churches were hindered, and arguably violated, during the period. 

Secondly, the foreign missionaries showed signs of political leadership, especially in 
the settlement of disputes between the local authorities and the colonial authorities. In contrast, 
the fledgling indigenous PMs focused more on developing the base of their ministries. They 
showed little desire to engage in the political activities that were then concentrated in the 
Coastal Territories. Hence, PMs like Wade Harris’s Church and the Assemblies of God were 
focused on miracles and the planting of new churches. 

1.2.2 The Independence Struggle 

The call for self-government that started after the Second World War (from 1945) was not 
limited to the Gold Coast alone. Many Africans under colonial rule were also calling for 
independence. 37 In the Gold Coast the struggle was waged in part by the Chiefs, Christian 


34 Peter Clarke, West Africa and Christianity (London: Edward Arnold Publishers, 1986), 58. 

35 It was not until the reign of Kwaku Dua I (1834-67) that a missionary station was allowed. See Samwini, Muslim 
Resurgence in Ghana since 1950, 47; Clarke, West African and Christianity, 58. 

36 Samwini, Muslim Resurgence in Ghana, 47. 

37 Vincent B. Khapoya, African Experience: An Introduction (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc, 1999), 149. 
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leaders, Trade Unions, political parties and welfare associations. 38 Christian support for the 
nationalist struggle was a clear signal of support for the principle of self-government 

However, it is important to note that the Christian solidarity campaign was largely led 
by HMCs. PMs did not contribute in any significant way to the independence struggle. Indeed, 
no current literature on the independence movement, or on Pentecostalism in Ghana, identifies 
the PMs as having made any contribution to the independence struggle, and neither did my 
research uncover any such evidence. Two main factors made the HMCs’ role in the nationalist 
struggle possible. First, most HMCs, unlike the local initiated PMs, were established before 
the nationalist push for independence began. Hence the HMCs were usually ahead of the 
government and provided some nationalist leaders a platform to express their call for self- 
government. 39 In doing this, they continued to show leadership by availing columns in their 
correspondence for nationalist issues. These Christian newsletters include the Christian 
Messenger Examiner , Christian Reporter and the Gold Coast Methodist Times. Accordingly, 
the lead role of HMCs in providing the platform for advocating self-government was a boost 
for the nationalist cause. 

The second reason was the education provided through their mission schools. Most of 
the nationalists in the independence struggle went through HMC schools and though some did 
not become devoted Christians, their stint with the missionary schools prepared them for the 
struggle. 40 Dr Nkrumah and almost all the members of his 1951 cabinet had Christian 
educations. 41 Hence, through education the HMCs became an “unwitting catalyst in the 
development of African nationalism by equipping the African intellectually to fight for his 
freedom” 42 

In the end, the direct involvement of the HMCs demonstrates that they did not simply 
pay lip service or sit on the fence. They were active players. The nationalist struggle paid off, 
and having gone through a series of local level elections, the Gold Coast finally gained 
independence. 


38 Khapoya, African Experience, 173. 

39 David Kimble, A Political History of Ghana: The Rise of Gold Coast Nationalism 1850-1928. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1963), 162. 

40 John Pobee, Kwame Nkrumah and the Church in Ghana: 1949-1966 (Accra: Asempa Publishers, 

1998), 106. 

41 Pobee, Kwame Nkrumah, 106. 

42 Khapoya, African Experience, 155. 
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1.2.3 The Post-Colonial Era to 1993 

During the immediate post-independence era, most existing PMs, in particular Classical 
Pentecostal Ministries (CPMs), were still fledging, while other Charismatic Ministries (CMs) 
that later came to be influential had also not yet been initiated. Hence during this era, once 
again, the HMCs, mainly led by the Christian Council of Ghana (CCG) and the Ghana Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference (GCBC), took the lead role in the Christian engagement with political 
actors. Thus, as will be demonstrated below, although PMs were involved on occasions in the 
politics of the day, these were episodic appearances in which they were forced or coerced by 
authoritarian regimes that needed religious legitimacy. In other words, these were not sustained 
engagements of a kind comparable to those of the CCG and GCBC during the earlier Colonial 
Era and the struggle for independence. 

Founded on 30 October, 1929, by five churches, the CCG is the leading ecumenical 
body in Ghana. It currently comprises 26-member churches and three Christian organisations. 
The goal of the Council is to “contribute to the development of a peaceful, just and equitable 
society in Ghana, where there would be an increased realisation of social and economic rights 
of disadvantaged women, men and children.” 43 To properly undertake its mandate the Council 
in a recent review of its activities has included research-based advocacy which focuses on 
governance, social and economic justice, human rights and gender to its core activities. 

The Ghana Catholic Bishops’ Conference (GCBC) or Bishops’ Conference is the 
central Body of the Church stipulated in the Canon Law of the Catholic Church (Canon 447- 
459) which is the same for all member churches across the world. Its main purpose is to 
“deliberate on matters of concern to the Church in Ghana and to encourage activities in 
accordance with the needs of the times.” 44 

These two historic umbrella church organisations mainly rely on their sermons, 
memorandums and communiques to seek audiences with political actors. They also use open 
letters and publications in their monthly newsletters to engage post-independence regimes. 
Engagements through these media were usually confrontational because of the military’s 
penchant to overthrow validly elected governments or the desire of governments to change 
aspects of the national constitution to enable them to stay in power perpetually. The HMCs’ 
resolve to forestall these trends by advocating restoration of multi-party democracy, with the 
transfer of power from one democratically elected government to another, resulted in open 


43 Christian Council of Ghana, “About Us” http://www.christiancouncilgh.org/Pages/History.php 

44 Catholics Bishop’s Conference, “About Us,” http://cbcgha.org/cbc/about-us/history 
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confrontations with these regimes. Nonetheless, the HMCs made their views and suggestions 
public without any fear of political abuse, sometimes at the expense of their lives. 

For instance, in 1977, the CCG and the GCBC expressed their concern about the one¬ 
sided manner in which the military government of General Ignatius Kutu Acheampong 
(National Liberation Council) was promoting a proposed form of govemment-Union 
Government (UNIGOV). 45 They were worried about a military clampdown on civil society 
organisations and individuals who were against this proposal. 46 Their concern was expressed 
in a memo sent to the government in 1978 with a follow-up audience with Acheampong the 
same year. 47 

The HMCs were also concerned with the excesses that accompanied each mutiny 
including military brutality, instant justice and in some instances, the summary execution of 
members of an overthrown regime without proper trial-as was the case in 1979. 48 Using their 
newsletters, in particular the Methodist Times and the Catholic Standard, the two groups 
consistently drew the attention of the Armed Forces Revolutionary Council that overthrew the 
National Liberation Council to the various human rights abuses perpetrated by it and its allies. 49 
The two groups also expressed similar sentiments when J.J. Rawlings, who led the Armed 
Forces Revolutionary Council, overthrew the first and the only Third Republican government 
whose election he had supervised under a new revolutionary name-PNDC. 

However, these military regimes saw the HMCs’ call and criticisms as a threat to its 
popular support and took various means to ‘silence’ them, including targeted killings and 
decrees. For example, the PNDC has been accused of orchestrating the killings of Rev. Fr. 
Kuka (a Catholic priest) in 1985, 50 and Rev. Francis Akwasi Amoako, the originator of the 
Resurrection Power Ministries in 1990. The regime also issued decrees that banned sponsored 
religious programmes on the Ghana Broadcasting Corporation, the state-owned media, which 
featured mainly sermons and other activities of the HMCs. The same regime in 1989 introduced 
the Religious Bodies Registration Law (PNDC Law 221), which was opposed by the HMCs 


45 Union Government was proposed by the National Liberation Council and was to be composed of military and 
civilians. This was to make Ghana a non-party state. 

46 Pobee, Religion and Politics in Ghana, 60-61. 

47 Pobee, Religion and Politics in Ghana, 60. 

48 Dzodzi Tsikata and Wayo Seini, Identities, Inequalities and Conflicts in Ghana, Working Paper 5 (Oxford: 
CRISE, 2004), 22. 

49 Ghana Bishops Speak, A Collection of Communiques, Memoranda and Pastoral Letters of the Ghana Catholic 
Bishops Conference (Accra: National Catholic Secretariat, 1999), 36. 

50 Africa Watch, “Ghana: Official Attacks on Religious Freedom,” Ghana, News from Africa Watch (Washington: 
Human Rights Watch, May 18, 1990), 17. Africa Watch is a non-governmental organisation created by Human 
Right Watch in May 1988 to monitor human rights practices in Africa and to promote respect for internationally 
recognised standards. 
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because it sought to regulate religious activities. This law required all religious groups to 
register with the regime which had the power to approve or disapprove applications of churches 
to operate. 51 

Faced with the opposition from the HMCs, some military regimes sometimes found 
alternative in PMs which, for fear of regime brutality if they refused, cooperated with such 
regimes. It must be noted that such co-option was occasional and limited. That is to say, such 
military regimes did not co-opt these groups repeatedly, and neither did PMs engage political 
actors in a sustained manner prior to the era of the Fourth Republic. Nevertheless, occasional 
examples of cooperation with military regimes may be found. One such example involved the 
Prophet Charles Kobla Nutonuti Wovenu of the Apostles’ Revelation Society who was 
engaged by the National Liberation Council, the military group that overthrew Nkrumah’s 
government in 1966. The mutineers sought Wovenu’s assistance because they believed 
rumours which suggested that Nkrumah had sought protection from a shrine in Larteh and a 
Muslim marabout from Guinea. Therefore, they wanted Wovenu to help rededicate the seat of 
government through a special service of spiritual cleansing. 52 Another example concerns the 
National Redemption Council (NRC) that overthrew the National Liberation Council in 1977. 
The NRC also turned to African independent church leaders, including the Rev. Abraham 
Ophel Philadelphus De-Love of the Philadelphia Mission (now Nations of God Mission 
Church), when it declared a National Week of Repentance and Prayer following a nationwide 
drought that caused a serious famine. 53 

On one occasion, the same military regime enlisted the support of some PMs as sources 
of alternative spiritual legitimation to the HMCs that opposed them. For example, in 1977, in 
a bid to prop up support for a UNIGOV after the HMCs had expressed reservation about the 
proposal, the NRC co-opted churches like the Philadelphia Mission, Eden Church (led by Rev. 
Brother Charles Yeboah Korie) and the Bethany Mission (led by Rev. Dr Prince Blankson), 
who publicly supported the proposed UNIGOV. 54 

From the above accounts, it is evident that the basic shape of Pentecostal political action 
in Ghana prior to the early 1990s was forced. It was not sustained engagement, nor was it the 


51 Africa Watch, “Ghana: Official Attacks on Religious Freedom,” 4. 

52 Atiemo, Religion and Human Rights, 88-89. 

53 Atiemo, Religion and Human Rights, 91. 

54 Pobee, Religion and Politics in Ghana, 111. See also Emmanuel Gyimah-Boadi, “Civil Society in Ghana,” in 
Civil Society and the State in Africa, ed. John Willis Harbeson, Donald Rothchild and Naomi Chaza (Colorado: 
Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1994), 128.; Casely B. Essamuah, “Speaking Truth to Power: Ghanaian Methodists’ 
Public Witness 1960-2000,” (Paper, 2007), 12. 

54 Africa Watch, “Ghana,” 22. 
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result of forward planning by the PMs. In contrast, the HMCs continuously engaged political 
actors in diverse ways, ranging from issuing communiques on government policy, seeking 
audiences with political decision makers, and making public reprimands of government on 
issues of human rights and the political abuse of religion. Thus, this thesis contends that the 
sustained engagement of PMs with politics in Ghana only commenced at the inception of the 
Fourth Republic. 


1.3.0 Pentecostalism in Ghana 

Pentecostalism is now widely recognised as one of the largest streams within global 
Christianity. The Pentecostal movement is diverse as it is made up of numerous denominations, 
independent churches, and para-church organisations. 55 Kwabena Asamoah-Gyadu, a leading 
contemporary African interpreter of Pentecostalism, 56 defines PMs as Christians who: 

Emphasise salvation in Christ as a transformative experience wrought by the Holy Spirit and in 
which pneumatic phenomena including ‘speaking in tongues’, prophecies, visions, healing and 
miracles in general, perceived as standing in historic continuity with the experiences of the early 
church as found especially in the Acts of the Apostles, are sought, accepted, valued, and 
consciously encouraged among members as signifying the presence of God and experiences of 
his Spirit. 57 

The startling growth and diversity of Pentecostalism globally is also apparent in Africa, where 
the movement’s growth has been particularly dramatic since the era of decolonisation in the 
1950s and 1960s. Currently, there are approximately 670 million Pentecostals globally with 
114 million of these living in Africa. 58 The diversity and rapid growth of this stream of 
Christianity present problems when determining the boundaries of the movement even within 
a particular country like Ghana, like elsewhere, the movement emerged in different forms at 
different periods. 59 As noted above, Cephas Omenyo has put forward a helpful typology which 
identifies six broad strands that are commonly accepted as being Pentecostal and also accounts 
for the historical development of Pentecostal forms in Ghana. Thus, the analysis of the Fourth 
Republic era focuses on particular ministries within the mapping of Omenyo’s strands. These 


55 Pew Research, “Spirit and Power: A 10 Country Survey of Pentecostals” (Religion and Public Sphere Project, 
October 5, 2006), http://www.pewforum.org/2006/10/05/overview-pentecostalism-in-africa/. 

56 See foreword to: J.K. Asamoah-Gyadu, Contemporary Pentecostal Christianity, Wipf and Stock, 2013. 

57 J.K. Asamoah-Gyadu, African Charismatics: Current Developments within Independent Indigenous 
Pentecostalism in Ghana (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2005), 12. See also Kwabena Asamoah-Gyadu, “Bom of Water and 
the Spirit: Pentecostal/Charismatic Christianity in Africa,” in African Christianity: An African Story, ed. Ogbu 
Kalu (Pretoria: University of Pretoria Press, 2005), 389. 

58 Todd M. Johnson et al., “Christianity 2017: Five Hundred Years of Protestant Christianity,” International 
Bulletin of Mission Research, 2016, 9. 

59 Paul Gifford, Christianity in Africa: Its Public Role (London: Hurst and Company, 1998), 50. See also Birgit 
Meyer, ‘“Praise the Lord’: Popular Cinema and Pentecostalite Style in Ghana’s New Public Sphere,” American 
Ethnologist 31, no. 1 (2004): 96. 
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six strands are: African Initiated Churches; Renewal Groups within the Historic Mission 
Churches; Classical Pentecostal ministries; Neo-Pentecostal ministries or Charismatic 
ministries; Para-Church groups or Non-Denominational Charismatic ministries and Neo- 
Prophetic ministries. 

In all, six ministries and three umbrella organisations were studied. The ministries, 
which can be grouped into four strands of Pentecostalism, include two ministries each from 
CPMs (the Church of Pentecost and the Assemblies of God-Ghana), two CMs (Action Chapel 
International and the International Central Gospel Church) and one ministry each from Para- 
Church Groups (Ghana Evangelical Society) and NPMs (Glorious Word Power Ministries 
International). The three Pentecostal umbrella groups are the Ghana Pentecostal and 
Charismatic Council (GPCC), the National Association of Charismatic and Christian Churches 
(NACCC) and the Concerned Clergy Association of Ghana (CCAG). 

1.3.1 The Church of Pentecost 

The history of the Church of Pentecost (CoP) is linked to the ministry of Pastor James 
McKeown (1900-1989), an Irish missionary sent by the Apostolic Faith and Church Bradford 
(United Kingdom) to the then Gold Coast in 1937. 60 Differences between the Apostolic Church 
Gold Coast and its mother church in Bradford led to a split in 1953 which resulted in the 
formation of the Gold Coast Apostolic Church led by McKeown. In 1962, the church adopted 
the new name, the ‘Church of Pentecost,’ following disagreements with the Apostolic Faith 
over the use of its name. 

The CoP is currently not only the largest Pentecostal Ministry, but also the biggest 
religious denomination in Ghana. The Church reported at its 15 th Extraordinary Council 
Meeting in May 2017 that its overall worldwide membership is 2,804,861 (December 2016). 
The Church in Ghana had 2,367,283 members, 84.4% of the Church’s total worldwide 
membership. 61 The CoP has branches in 91 countries in Africa, America, South America, 
Europe, Asia and Australia. 62 

The CoP believe in the divine inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures and 
teaches that the Bible is infallible in its declaration and is final in its authority, all-sufficient in 

60 Church of Pentecost, “History of Church of Pentecost,” Pentecost International Worship Centre, June 25, 2011, 
http://piwctarkwa.org/about-us/history-of-church-of-pentecost.html.Asamankes is located in the Eastern Region 
of Ghana. 

61 See Opoku Onyinah, “Pastoral Letter to all Assemblies,” June 1, 2017. 

62 Girish Daswani, “Transformation and Migration among Members of a Pentecostal Church in Ghana and 
London,” Journal of Religion in Africa 40 (2010): 444. See also Church of Pentecost, 37th Session of the General 
Council Meetings (Accra: Pentecost Press Ltd, 2008). 
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its provisions and comprehensive in its sufficiency. This distinguishes the CoP from the CMs 
and NPMs who, though beliefs in the authority of the Bible, emphasis more on the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit and the prophetic word of the ‘Man of God,’ respectively. Like most CPMs, the 
CoP adheres to Apostle Paul’s admonition to Christians in Rome to subject themselves to all 
governing authorities because they have been established by God (Romans 13:1). 63 Thus the 
Church cooperates with all governments (either elected or authoritarian), supports their 
initiatives, and usually avoids any collision or confrontation with political actors. 

1.3.2 Assemblies ofGod-Ghana 

The main root of the Assemblies of God, Ghana (AoG-G), is traced to the Azusa Street revival. 
The focus of its originators, the Assemblies of God Foreign Mission Department (Missouri- 
United States) on evangelism, missions and church planting led to its ministry in the then Gold 
Coast in 1931. 64 

Like other CPMs, the AoG-G believes that “the scriptures, both the Old and New 
Testaments, are verbally inspired by God and are the revelation of God to man, which is 
infallible and authoritative”. 65 They also believe in the baptism of the Holy Spirit which “all 
believers are entitled to and should ardently expect and earnestly seek.” 66 However, unlike 
most locally initiated CPMs like the CoP, the early AoG mission made social intervention and 
developmental projects an integral part of spreading the Gospel right from the beginnings of 
its ministry in West Africa. Therefore, like some HMCs, the AoG-G is credited for initiating 
the codification of local languages including the standardisation of Dagbani words, developing 
a grammar and dictionary, as well the translating the Bible into Dagbani. 67 They also undertook 
developmental projects including the provision of schools and health facilities. 68 

The AoG-G, however, departs from the HMCs on how it engages political actors. While 
it has in recent decades spoken up on national issues, the Church, like other CPMs, usually 


63 Interview with Alfred Koduah, January 8, 2015. 

64 See Assemblies of God, Ghana, “History: Assemblies of God, Ghana,” 
http://www.agghana.org/gchq/history.html, n.d., accessed June 27, 2015. 

65 Assemblies of God, Ghana, “Constitution of Assemblies of God, Ghana” (Assemblies of God, Ghana, n.d.), 8, 
http: // w w w .agghana. org / gchq/constitution .html. 

66 Assemblies of God, Ghana, 12. 

67 Assemblies of God World Missions, “History of Assemblies of God Missions in Ghana,” Ghana, accessed 
July 6, 2015, http://agwmafrica.org/west-afdca/ghana/. Dagbani is the Ghanaian language spoken by Dagombas 
an ethnic group of northern Ghana. They were the first ethnic group, the mission evangelised. 

68 Larbi, Pentecostalism in Ghana, 73-74. 
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avoids confronting governments. On public issues, it typically defers to the collective position 
of the Ghana Pentecostal and Charismatic Council (GPCC), of which it is a founding member. 69 

1.3.3 Action Chapel International 

Like most NPMs in Ghana, the Action Chapel International (ACI) is a first generation church. 
Founded in 1979, the ACI was the first Charismatic Ministry to be established in Ghana after 
the initiator, Nicholas Duncan-Williams, returned from his Biblical Studies scholarship 
programme at the All Nations for Christ Bible Institute in Benin City, Nigeria, in 1977. 70 

The Prayer Cathedral, the headquarters of the Church, has a seating capacity of about 
8000. 71 ACI also has other branches across the country and claims that 250 churches across 
North America, Europe, Asia and Africa are affiliated to it. 72 ACI has a mission to train and 
develop Christ-like disciples in their God-given gifts and callings and has the vision to make 
Christ known throughout the world through the multiplication of ‘Action churches. ’ Like most 
NPMs, the church emphasises intercessory prayer, which it insists must be a believer’s ‘life¬ 
line’ and ‘life-style.’ 

Duncan-Williams, the founder, is said to have an intense passion for intercession and 
strategic prayer for several nations. 73 Through his intercession, he often deliberately engages 
political actors. This form of relationship with the political distinguishes the ACI from other 
PMs, especially CPMs, whose leaders rarely have personal relations with political actors. 

Like other locally initiated CMs, the social intervention of ACI is recent in comparison 
with the HMCs and CPMs that have been around for most of Ghana’s history. Nonetheless, the 
ACI, in pursuance of its value of demonstrating compassion to humanity, runs a drug 
rehabilitation centre and operates four orphanages, among other ministries. 74 


69 Interview with John Bandoh Ghartey, January 9, 2015. 

70 Kwabena Asamoah-Gyadu, “Half a Century of Touching Lives: Nigerian Charismatic Personalities and African 
(Ghanaian) Christianity (1953-2003),” in Communities of Faith in Africa and the African Diaspora, ed. Casely B. 
Essamuah and David K. Ngaruiya (Oregon: Pickwick Publications, 2003), 238. The Bible School he attended was 
the initiative of Archbishop Benson Idahosa founder of the Church of God Mission International 

71 Jane E. Soothill, Gender, Social Change and Spiritual Power: Charismatic Christianity in Ghana (Leiden: 
Brill, 2007), 2. See also Eric MacLean and Ntiamoah Duah, Accra City Guide: The Indispensable Companion 
(Bloomington: Author House, 2012), 100. 

72 Action Chapel International Ministry, “About,” Action Worship Centre, 2010, 
http: // w w w .a wclaurel .org/about-2. 

73 Action Chapel International Ministry, “The Archbishop,” Action Worship Centre, 2010, 
http://www.awclaurel.org/ab-nicholas-duncan-williams. 

74 Interview with Josephine Taylor, April 29, 2015. 
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1.3.4 International Central Gospel Church 

The International Central Gospel Church (ICGC) which was founded by Mensa Otabil was 
officially inaugurated on February 26, 1984. 75 Unlike most CPMs, which were initiated in the 
hinterlands, the ICGC started in Ghana’s capital city, Accra, as did many other CMs. The ICGC 
currently claims it is host to over 450 network churches and preaching points in other parts of 
Ghana and elsewhere in Africa, Europe, the United States of America and Canada. 

Like many PMs, the ICGC believes that the Bible is the inspired word of God and the 
final authority in all matters of their belief and practice. While it emphasises the Holy Spirit 
and His gifting, it distinguishes itself consciously from other CMs in the emphasis it accords 
to these gifts. The Church’s rhetoric promotes a balance of spiritual power with personal 
“character”, which it refers to in term s of “fruit of the Spirit.” As will be explored further in 
this study, this belief is central to Otabil’s ministry. The ICGC believes it has “received a 
mandate from God to raise leaders, impart and shape visions, and influence society through 
Christ, with the principles enshrined in the word of God”. As part of its social programmes, the 
church, in 1988, instituted an educational scholarship scheme “to finance the education of 
selected needy students in pre-tertiary educational institutions.” 76 The scheme has over the 
years grown to become the largest non-govemmental scholarship programme for students in 
pre-tertiary institutions in Ghana. 

1.3.5 Ghana Evangelical Society 

The Ghana Evangelical Society (GES) was started by Enoch Immanuel Amanor Agbozo in 
1973 but was officially inaugurated in 1977. Unlike other para-church groups, the GES 
combines evangelism with social and political advocacy. This focus is based on the prophetic 
claim of Agbozo of having received a mandate from God to spiritually “rebuild the broken 
walls of Ghana.” 77 In his desire to fulfil this mandate, Agbozo has had various engagements 
with political actors and regimes since the overthrow of the Second Republican government in 
1972. 78 


75 Brigid M. Sackey, New Directions in Gender and Religion: The Changing Status of Women in African 
Independent Churches (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2006), 34. See also International Central Gospel Church, 
“History: International Central Gospel Church,” http://www.centralgospel.com/?root=about&t=55, n.d., 
accessed July 4, 2015. 

76 Kofi Otabil, “International Central Gospel Church Is 30 Years,” Sankofa, February 26, 2014, 
http://sankofaonline.com/international-central-gospel-church-is-30-years/. 

77 Interview with Emmanuel Agbozo, 10 March 2015. 

78 Samuel Brefo Adubofour, “Evangelic Parachurch Movements in Ghanaian Christianity: C. 1950-Early 
1990s.” (Unpublished PhD Thesis, University of Edinburgh, 1994), 310. 
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Agbozo’s political prophecies remain some of the oldest forms of political engagement 
within the political sphere. Yet they are distinguishable from the current trend of ‘divine 
prediction’ prophecies that focus on political events and happenings. While contemporary 
‘divine prediction’ prophecies are broad based and overarching, Agbozo’s prophecies are 
specific in focus: to reverse the evil spiritual force (‘Accursed Thing’) which the first President 
of Ghana drove the nation into, and to bring the nation back to God’s presence. 79 

1.3.6 Glorious Word Power Ministries International 

The Glorious Word Power Ministries International (GWPMI), formerly End Time Ministries 
International, was initiated in Accra in 1996 by Prophet Isaac Owusu Bempah. The founder 
claims he had his first religious experience at the age of 14, but did not initially understand his 
prophetic gift as prophet to the nation, Ghana and beyond until he was prophesied to by Rev. 
Francis Akwasi Amoako, at whose crusade he became born again. 80 

It is worth noting here that Bempah can be considered the forerunner of the shift from 
the Christian engagement through prophetic declarations concerning current issues to ‘divine 
prediction’ of the future. By leading this shift, he has been a key figure in the renewed efforts 
of Ghanaian PMs to cement and sustain the spiritualisation of political discourse generally. 

1.3.7 Ghana Pentecostal and Charismatic Council 

Founded initially as a fellowship of Pentecostal groups in Ghana in 1969, the Ghana 
Pentecostal and Charismatic Council (GPCC) has gone through three name changes to reflect 
its changing focus over the years. As of 2015, the Council was the umbrella body of over 200 
Pentecostal and Charismatic denominations in Ghana. The GPCC claims to represent over four 
million of the adult Christians in Ghana. 81 

The 2003 Constitution of the Council indicates among the three-fold vision of the 
Council, its commitment to “demonstrate the love of God to humanity through the provision 
of social services (Matthew 25:34-40; Acts 9:41)” 82 and a strategy to “influence national, 
spiritual and socio-political issues (through) the maintenance of high standards of Christian 
principles and ethics among member churches.” 83 

79 Interview with Emmanuel Agbozo, 10 March 2015. 

8° JV3, “Exclusive Interview with Rev. Owusu Bempeh,” New Day, 1 March 2015. 

81 Ghana Pentecostal and Charismatic Council, “Terms of Reference for Consultants to Develop a Five-Year 
Strategic Plan 2015-2019” (Ghana Pentecostal and Charismatic Council, 2015), 1, http://gpccghana.org/TOR- 
%20GPCC%20STRATEGIC%20PLAN.pdf. 

82 Ghana Pentecostal Council, “Ghana Pentecostal Council Constitution,” 7. 

83 Ghana Pentecostal Council, 7. 
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Unlike HMCs, but as representative of the firm belief of the founding churches, the 
GPCC does not ordinarily question the authority of governments, legitimate or illegitimate, 
elected or forced. The Council is of the view that all governments exist because God has 
permitted them to rule. Thus, it co-operates with, works and prays for all governments. 84 
Nonetheless, the GPCC over the years has either acted alone or in collaboration with the CCG, 
the GCBC and other civil society organisations in engaging political actors on issues of national 
concern. The GPCC was given formal representation in the Consultative Assembly that sat on 
the future political system for Ghana in 1990. 

1.3.8 National Association of Charismatic and Christian Churches 

The National Association of Charismatic and Christian Churches (NACCC) is the main 
religious, and in more recent years, the political mouthpiece of the CMs in Ghana. Formed in 
December 1999 through the vision of Bishop Dag-Heward Mills (Founder of Light House 
Chapel International), the NACCC had membership of over 250 churches as of 2011. Although 
the majority of CMs are members of NACC, there are still others, mainly the bigger and older 
CMs like Royal House Chapel, ACI and Perez Chapel, who still remain members of GPCC. 
This double association is made possible because both NACCC and the GPCC have as one of 
their main objects - to collaborate with other churches and Christian groups. 85 

During the leadership of Dag-Heward Mills and Steve Mensah, the NACCC was not 
politically active. It was during the chairpersonship of Duncan-Williams (2012-present) that 
the association increased its interest in political issues. This is in part due to Duncan-Williams’s 
existing relations with political actors in Ghana. A key activity on the calendar of the 
Association is the organisation of all night prayer vigils to intercede on behalf of Ghana. 86 
Intercessory prayer is one of the forms of Ghanaian Pentecostal engagement with politics that 
is explored further in this study. 

1.3.9 Concerned Clergy Association of Ghana 

The Concerned Clergy Association of Ghana (CCAG) was formed with two main objects, 
namely to advocate for independent churches, who may become victims of state interference 
and abuses and to speak on national issues. 87 Formed in 2006 with Bishop Prince Benny Wood 


84 Interview with Opoku Onyinah, January 21, 2015; Interview with Samuel Antwi, January 22, 2015. 

85 Ghana Pentecostal Council, “Ghana Pentecostal Council Constitution” (Ghana Pentecostal Council, 2003), 4. 

86 Interview with Gideon Titi-Ofei, February 10, 2015. 

87 Interview with Prince Benny Wood, January 23, 2015. 
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as its spokesperson, the Association has been outspoken on a number of contentious national 
issues including the discourse on same-sex marriage and state support for religious activities. 

The CCAG usually takes different stands on a number of political issues which NACCC 
and GPCC normally agree with. This is as a result of the CCAG’s firm conviction that the 
older and bigger Christian bodies have over the years been diplomatic or very partisan and have 
been compromised as a result. 88 The Association can be credited as one of the PMs bringing 
innovation into Pentecostal engagement with politics, especially by pushing moral issues to the 
centre of national discourse and taking the initiative to force the hands of government to declare 
its position on matters that affect Christians. 

1.4.0 The Thesis 

This study assesses the post-1992 era as a period of transition, which coincided with the growth 
of Pentecostalism. More importantly, the period witnessed a significant shift in the Pentecostal 
mode of political activism. The central argument of this thesis is that PMs in Ghana have 
transitioned from an ‘enclave’ community to one of sustained political engagement. This 
transition, fostered by an appealing theology of spiritual causality, has witnessed the 
development of a distinctive prophetic politics focussed on what is often referred to in African 
Pentecostal parlance as “divining”; that is, ‘divine prediction’ about happenings in the nation 
particularly those pertaining to the outcomes of elections and consequences of political 
decisions. At the same time, the present democratic era (1993-present) has also enabled the 
broadening of the Pentecostal scope of political interface from spiritual politics to encompass 
other traditional (otherworldly) modes of engagement. This includes public advocacy and 
interventions in the economy which promote political accountability and complement state 
efforts respectively. 

Scholars like Paul Gifford have characterised PMs as leaning towards spiritualising 
politics. He has noted that the Pentecostal worldview makes them “tend in particular to think 
in term s of spiritual causality,” 89 which led them “to ‘spiritualise’ or ‘moralise’ issues out of 
the mundane plane on which political issues had been most fruitfully addressed.” 90 That is to 
say, most of the leaders of the Pentecostal groupings in the country were not actively engaged 


88 Wood. 

89 Paul Gifford, Ghana’s New Christianity: Pentecostalism in a Globalizing African Economy (Indiana: Indiana 
University Press, 2004), 161. 

90 Gifford, Ghana’s New Christianity, 169. 
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in politics as they paid more attention to their ministries, particularly evangelism and the 
planting of churches. 

However, a current assessment of engagement shows a shift from their focus on 
evangelism and church planting to taking an interest in direct political activity. The change in 
Pentecostal engagement with politics in Ghana during the Fourth Republic can best be 
described as both continuity and rupture in political engagement. In the light of this, it is no 
longer adequate to deem Pentecostal political engagement as merely spiritualising politics. 
Doing so gives too little credence to the shift and novelty of Pentecostal engagements that have 
occurred during this era. Therefore, this study takes Gifford’s view as a point of departure, and 
proposes that current Pentecostal engagement with politics in Ghana entails both continuity 
and discontinuity. 

This thesis identifies the introduction of a new form of spiritualising politics and the 
widening scope of Pentecostal engagement with political actors, alongside other more 
traditional modes of engagement. On the one hand, there is a shift from the previous provision 
of ‘spiritual cleansing’ of the state (as explored in the introduction to this chapter) to a ‘divine 
prediction’ of future political happenings. This represents a break with one form of spiritual 
politics (rupture) to embracing another (continuity). On the other hand, this era has also 
witnessed a shift from the Pentecostal analyses of almost every political issue in spiritual terms 
(rupture) to include established non-spiritual/profane modes of interfacing with the political 
sphere albeit with some innovations (continuity). In essence, the present developments are 
‘new’ and ‘normal’ at the same time because in one breath, Pentecostal actors have introduced 
a novel form of engagement with politics (‘divine predictions’), albeit within the same realm 
of spiritualising politics. In another breath, they have embraced with some innovations, 
established modes of engagement with politics including interventions in Ghana’s democracy 
and the economy. 

Consequently, in examining Pentecostal engagement with politics, the study focuses on 
Pentecostal innovations. In some instances, this innovation involves replication of modes of 
political engagement that have already been employed by other religious groups, especially the 
HMCs. Here, the study focuses on two key areas: Pentecostal participation in the democratic 
process, and Pentecostal interventions in the economic activities in Ghana. Subsequently, the 
study examines the distinctive Pentecostal innovation in terms of political engagement: that is, 
through ‘divine predictions.’ 

The value of ordering the study in this way is to allow a distinction between 
engagements with politics that are currently exclusive to PMs and those engagements that are 
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common to other religious groups. This ordering is also in line with answering the key research 
question which is focused on investigating if there is a new and distinctive Pentecostal political 
engagement that is different from that of the HMCs and from its own past. 

1.5.0 Conceptual Approaches 

The notion of ‘sustained political engagement’ is one of the key concepts employed in this 
study. There is no one acceptable definition of this concept, because scholars disagree on the 
scope of what constitutes or counts as ‘political engagement.’ 91 While some have advocated a 
broad conceptualisation to encompass a range of interfaces, 92 others have argued for sharply 
defined boundaries to avoid unnecessary stretching of the concept. 93 In this thesis, the term will 
be used in two ways. First, it is used to convey Pentecostal responses and initiative in relation 
to what they perceive as a discrete and quite separate political sphere; and second, it 
incorporates Pentecostal activities within the political sphere of which they are an increasingly 
integral part, where they hope to have influence and impact. In other words, a key dimension 
of sustained political engagement is not simply that PMs’ political activity increased 
(dramatically) during the Fourth Republic, but also that it changed in style and tone. In 
particular, it became less characteristically reactive but more pro-active and deliberate, and 
framed more definitely by the PMs’ own agendas. 

An opposite concept to the above is ‘enclave.’ Enclave is used in this thesis to explain 
the lack of Pentecostal interest in political engagement before the Fourth Republican period. 
This understanding encompasses both the absence of any engagement, and the episodic and or 
occasional engagements in which PMs were coerced by military regimes to take part in political 
activity - and not necessarily initiated through the agency of the PMs. 

The notion of ‘politics’ is conceptualised in broad terms, as canvassed by Harri 
Englund, who has proposed a “conceptual shift from politics to publics.” 94 The salience of 
thinking about politics in broad terms reflects “the socio-political design of Pentecostal 


91 See Patrick J. Cong, “Review Article: The Concept of Political Participation Toward a Definition,” 
Comparative Politics 20, no 2 (1988): 241-249. 

92 Sidney Verba and Norman H. Nie, Participation in America: Political Democracy and Social Equality (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1972) 10, no. 38 (1970): 230. 

93 Samuel H. Barnes, Max Kaase et al., Political Action: Mass Participation in Five Western Democracies, 
(Beverly Hills: Sage), 1. 

94 Harri Englund, “Introduction: Rethinking African Christianities Beyond the Religion-Politics Conundrum,” in 
In Christianity and Public Culture in Africa, ed. Harri Englund (Athens: Ohio University Press, 2011), 8. 
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theology and belief,” 95 which goes beyond institutional or more definite/formal framing of 
politics. This study goes beyond Pentecostal participation in the formal process of politics 
(electoral politics, mediating political conflicts and issuing of communiques) to encompass 
issues of spiritual power, political prophecies and the messianic hopes. This broad approach 
informs this study’s choosing of a concept that captures the “political dimension of African 
Pentecostalism with an analytical framework of public spheres and not just institutional 
politics”. 96 

I have already indicated in the introduction to this chapter that the study focuses on six 
PMs and three umbrella organisations. While these ministries are not necessarily representative 
of all the PMs in Ghana, they constitute a significant segment of this stream of Christianity in 
Ghana. Though the study refers to specific strands, leaders and actors where necessary, the 
term ‘Pentecostal Ministries’ is also applied when making general reference to all of these 
strands collectively. This term is employed because it is more encompassing than the term 
‘Pentecostal Churches’: not all the strands under consideration are churches. In the case of 
political groupings, a range of parties and actors are addressed, but the two key political parties 
for the study are Ghana’s two largest ones: the National Democratic Congress and the New 
Patriotic Party. 

Key actors feature prominently because most of the selected churches in this study are 
first generational ministries whose founders’ views and political interventions are critical in 
shaping and projecting their ministries’ engagements. Politically, Ghana practices an executive 
presidency which gives enormous power to a sitting president including the nomination of the 
heads of the other two arms of government, the judiciary and legislature. As a consequence, 
almost all government decisions and policy interventions are based on the vision and aspiration 
of a sitting president and his ministers. Therefore, actors of the executive presidency (and not 
necessarily existing state institutions that they superintend) are the target of most religious 
engagements with the political sphere. In a nutshell, the interface between prominent 
Pentecostal leaders and political elites at the national level will be our preoccupation. 


95 Andreas Heuser, “Encoding Caesar’s Realm - Variants of Spiritual Warfare Politics in Africa,” in 
Pentecostalism in Africa: Presence and Impact of Pneumatic Christianity in Postcolonial Societies, ed. Martin 
Lindhardt (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 270. 

96 Heuser, 270. 
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1.6.0 Sources and Methods 

The research and analysis of this study are based on both primary and secondary sources. The 
primary data were drawn from a variety of sources including archival materials, policy 
documents of governments, the constitution of Ghana, and statements by churches and their 
affiliate umbrella groups. 

The archival materials which included colonial documents relating to the encounter 
between specifically the British governments and some Pentecostal missionary and church 
groups were crucial in establishing the background to how Pentecostal engagement with the 
political sphere started, what trends have developed over time, and how these trends have 
shaped Pentecostal encounter with politics over the years. The constitutions of churches and 
their affiliate bodies were important as they provided the basis for the establishment of the 
churches, their objects and how they expected to relate to the secular sphere. The policy 
documents of governments were also helpful because they provided a framework and the 
economic context in which PMs intervene in political issues, either to complement the state’s 
efforts or to advocate changes. 

Some primary data were also accessed from media sources. These sources can be 
grouped into two main parts; namely, those generated by media outlets, and those produced by 
the Pentecostal ministries. The former included radio and television interviews and newspaper 
publications. The latter was made up of press releases, communiques, recorded audio and video 
messages/sermons, audio, and video live streams as well as printed books of Pentecostal 
leaders. The media data generated by media houses were an essential source because Ghanaian 
media gives considerable attention to the connections between religion and politics. Media 
sources consulted included the Daily Graphic (state owned), Ghanaian Times (state owned), 
Daily Guide , (private) and the Ghanaian Chronicle (private). The study also utilised interviews 
granted by Pentecostal leaders to prominent private radio stations like Joy FM and Citi FM 
which transmit in the English language, as well as Peace FM and Adorn FM that transmit in 
Twi. 97 These stations were chosen because they give considerable coverage to the particular 
PMs which are the main focus of this study. Secondly, these stations were chosen because they 
give relatively equal and fair coverage to political issues relating to the two main political 
parties. 


97 Twi is spoken by the Akans in Ghana and is the most dominate Ghanaian language spoken. The Akans are the 
largest ethnic group constituting 48.1 of the Ghanaian population (See 2010 Population and Housing Census of 
Ghana) 
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The media data produced by PMs were also essential because CMs and Para-Church 
groups in particular have harnessed media technologies, creating an enormous output of 
widely-consumed media content. This includes material addressing socio-political 
interventions, particularly those focused on the main actors of the churches who are the main 
focus of this study. 

Many past and contemporary messages of Pentecostal leaders (audio and video), and 
live-streamed events were accessed from YouTube, currently the most popular video sharing 
site on the internet. Messages and sermons of Pentecostal leaders, some dating back more than 
a decade, are available on this site. YouTube proved to be a good source for assessing the 
political orientation of these PMs, and for tracing changes. These preaching sources were 
particularly useful because, until recently, Pentecostal leaders’ political stances could only be 
discerned through their sermons, because they were not actively engaged in more public forms 
of political intervention. 98 

In addition to these sources, I conducted semi-structured interviews with Pentecostal 
leaders, agents and political actors. In all, actors in six PMs, three Pentecostal umbrella groups 
and two main political parties were interviewed. 99 The ministries were selected for three main 
reasons: their size, the extent of their political activism, and their representativeness of strand 
differences within Ghanaian Pentecostalism. On the other hand, the political parties were 
selected because they have had considerable engagements with Pentecostal actors and groups 
since the inception of the Fourth Republic. This engagement reflects the fact that they are the 
two main political groups that have been in government or constitute the largest opposition 
during the era under consideration. 

1.7.0 Thesis Overview 

The study is organised as follows: 3 chapters are dedicated to analysing Pentecostal politics in 
Ghana. Chapter 3, the first of these, focuses on how PMs are participating and influencing the 
democratic process in Ghana. In particular, it examines how Pentecostal leaders are engaged 
in electoral politics, settlement of political disputes as well as their distinctive approach and 
propositions on dealing with contentious issues like same-sex relations and legalisation, the 
conflict between indigenous laws and national laws, and qualifications for political leadership. 
The chapter argues that while PMs are embracing established forms of religious engagement 


98 Interview with Samuel Antwi. 

99 See appendix for full details of the Pentecostal and political actors who were interviewed for this study. 
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with politics, they are nonetheless introducing innovative ways as well as taking advantage of 
the guaranteed rights in the constitution to re-negotiate others in their favour. 

Chapter 4 examines Pentecostal interventions in key sectors of the Ghanaian economy. 
Comparing the current Ghanaian economic policy document (Ghana’s Shared Growth and 
Development Agenda) with Pentecostal interventions in the areas of economic activities, social 
protection and economic advocacy, the chapter contends that these initiatives, whether targeted 
or not are complementing the government’s efforts. They align with the economic and 
developmental goals and strategy of Ghana. In particular, the chapter advocates a re¬ 
examination of the scholarly views of Paul Gifford, on whether Pentecostal teachings on 
prosperity and an enchanted worldview can transform the structure of a neo-liberal economy 
like that of Ghana. The chapter does not dispute Gifford’s conclusions, but uses the three 
interventions outlined above to demonstrate that his analysis has limitations. 

Chapter 5 analyses the development of ‘divine prediction’ as a novel spiritual mode of 
Pentecostal political engagement in Ghana. Using this form as a case study, the chapter 
demonstrates how spiritual engagement with politics in Ghana has shifted. The chapter also 
analyses how the contradictions, contest and conflicts over ‘divine prediction’ erode 
confidence in Pentecostal spirituality and potential to create political instability. 

Through the exploration of Pentecostal political theology, Chapter 6 interprets the 
understandings of Pentecostal practices discussed in the previous three chapters. The chapter 
focuses on the political theologies of the Classical Pentecostal and Charismatic Ministries. This 
interpretative chapter provides a deeper account of Pentecostal political engagements and 
opens up new ways of understanding and explaining underlying motivations, mobilisations and 
changing positions, both in response to political developments and in initiating Pentecostal 
political agendas. 

Chapter 7 examines why and how the new Pentecostal interest in politics emerged. It 
explains the factors responsible for the Pentecostal enclave, and what occasioned the shift to 
sustained political engagement. The chapter contends that both religious and political factors, 
in particular the growth of PMs and Ghana’s transition from military to democratic rule, are 
mainly responsible for the new Pentecostal interest in politics post 1992. 

A concluding chapter (8) confirms the shift from enclave to engagement and assesses 
the significance of this new Pentecostal mode of engagement with politics in Ghana, as well as 
a range of implications arising from the present study’s contribution to the scholarly debate 
about religion and politics in Ghana. 
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In summary, the study that follows examines a new and distinctive form of Pentecostal 
engagement with politics during the Fourth Republic which blends both the Pentecostal past in 
causality and other secular forms or modes of engagement with politics. This shift is a mixed 
bag of rupture and continuity. The study suggests that PMs’ engagements with politics can no 
longer be explained wholly, or even primarily, in spiritual terms, as an outworking of 
Pentecostal dualistic theology. Modes of political engagement have changed and diversified 
too much during the Fourth Republic for mono-causal explanations of Pentecostal engagement 
with politics in Ghana to remain satisfactory. 

Chapter 2, which follows, provides a scholarly contextualisation of the study, which 
helps to explain the significance of this study’s interpretation. It also clarifies the central 
argument of transition from enclave to sustained engagement, and highlights certain current 
debates in the various areas where PMs are interfacing with politics. 
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CHAPTER 2: PENTECOSTALS AND POLITICAL ENGAGEMENT 

Despite the undoubted importance of Pentecostalism in Africa’s religious landscapes, little has 
been written about its political importance, in striking contrast to the plentiful literature on 
Pentecostalism in Latin America. This shows the powerful effect of theory, which has ascribed 
an apolitical role to African Pentecostalism in the context of postcolonial development. Yet 
African Pentecostalism is raising increasing claims. ...so that a political theology of African 
Pentecostalism can be identified.... Pentecostal concepts are shifting from institutionalized levels 
of politics into public discourses and can gradually become culturally hegemonic in the country 
concerned ... From their beginnings in urban areas, they have shifted into national discourses 
and will codetermine future political discourses (Andreas Heuser, 2012). 


2.0.0 Introduction 

The observation above, by Andrews Heuser in 2012, 100 coincided with the call for papers for a 
special issue in Nova Religio: The Journal of Alternative and Emergent Religions which was 
edited by the same scholar and later published in February 2015. I was not able to contribute 
to this special issue, though I did present a conference paper on a related topic soon after in 
2013. 101 Nevertheless, this call for papers profoundly informed my PhD research. This study 
presents an opportunity to present the Ghanaian side of a Pentecostal shift from ‘enclave to 
engagement’ which, as the papers in the special issue demonstrate, was evidently taking place 
albeit in different ways and forms in other African countries, such as Nigeria, the Ivory Coast 
and Zambia. 102 

Although Pentecostalism has attracted considerable scholarly attention, including its 
emergence, spread, ethos, 103 and implications for other religious groups, 104 and its overall 


100 Andreas Heuser, “A Political Theology for an African Pentecostalism? Or from the Grievous End to a Grand 
Narrative,” Schweizerische Zeitschrift Fur Religions- Und Kulturgeschichte 106 (2012): 303. 

101 Fredrick Acheampong, “Lost and Discovered Voices? Christian Leadership Leverage in Ghana’s 4th 
Republic,” paper presented at an International Conference on Revisiting the First International Congress of 
Africanists in a Globalised World held at the Institute of African Studies, University of Ghana, Legon, 2013. 

102 See especially the papers of Andreas Heuser (General survey and Introduction), Richard Burgess and Musa A. 
B. Gaiya (Nigeria) and Konstanze N’Guessan (Ivory Coast) February 2015 edition of Nova Religio. 
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impact on evangelism, 105 the analysis of Pentecostal engagement with politics is very much at 
the construction phase. 106 This is because scholars have characterised the Pentecostal 
movement as being essentially apolitical. Such characterisations framed assumptions about the 
movement and this provides one of the reasons for the initial lack of scholarly interest. Indeed, 
it has been established by Birgit Meyer in the case of Ghana that prior to the early 1990s, 
Pentecostal leaders were not active participants in Ghana’s public sphere, especially in direct 
political activities. 107 They “were content to operate within a strictly religious sphere.” 108 

Another reason for the lack of interest has been the bias of early scholars like Kwesi 
Dickson and Christian G. Baeta, who were also key members and leaders of the older Christian 
groups in Ghana, the Historic Mission Churches (HMCs). 109 This group of scholars regarded 
Pentecostalism as a fringe fundamentalist religion that was not competent to understand the 
complexities involved in politics. By contrast, the HMCs, which have been described as active 
participants, influencing political decisions and partnering governments in the provision of 
social services, have attracted more scholarship in terms of interactions of religion and 
politics. 110 Initial scholarly works on Christianity and politics in colonial and postcolonial Africa 
were skewed towards the HMCs. 

This chapter offers a review of Pentecostal engagement with politics. Its focuses on 
how scholars have characterised Pentecostal interactions in the political sphere, how such 
characterisations inform this study, and how this study builds on these works. This review is 
important in distinguishing this study from others. The chapter also provides analysis of 
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debates on the key areas of Pentecostal emphasis, the strategies employed, and structures used 
in these engagements. 

2.1.0 Scholarly Contextualisation of Pentecostals and Politics: Global and Local 

Globally, academic research on Pentecostalism began in the 1950s and gathered pace in the 
1980s. 111 With this interest came the emergence of new ways to study more explicit forms of 
Pentecostal engagement with the political. 112 Since then there have been various works published 
in Africa and in other parts of the Global South (Latin America and Asia), most of which focus on 
the Pentecostal shift from spiritualising politics to engaging it in more direct ways. 113 

In the specific case of Africa, scholars trace the change in the Pentecostal attitude 
towards politics to the late 1980s, around the same time many African nations were returning 
to democracy having experienced military and authoritarian regimes in the first three decades 
after independence from colonial domination. 114 In Ghana, for instance, scholars have noted 
the change and report that this shift occurred in the early 1990s, coinciding with the beginning 
of the Fourth Republican era of Ghana’s political history. Since then, PMs have taken a keen 
interest in political issues. 115 In Emmanuel Kingsley Larbi’s words, PMs have “moved beyond 
their sole focus on church affairs and the private life of church members and ventured into 
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debates about the state of the nation.” 116 Since then, research has investigated a number of 
areas, including Pentecostalism and democracy, 117 PMs and socio-economic engagement, 118 
comparative studies of Pentecostal engagement with politics across continents, 119 as well as 
assessment of Pentecostal political interventions compared with those of other religions. 120 

Nonetheless, limitations remained. In a comparison of African and Latin American 
engagement with politics in 2001, Paul Freston advocated country-level macro institutional 
studies to fill the gap between anthropological micro-studies and continent-wide 
generalisations, to help scholars appreciate how Pentecostal politics is actually developing. 121 
He identified Ghana, Zambia and Zimbabwe as potential countries for such contextual study 
of Pentecostal politics. These, he argued, would enable us “to move beyond conspiracy 
theories, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, general theories about the potential of 
evangelical (Pentecostal) religion based on historical analogy or on supposed essential 
characteristics of Charismatic Christianity.” 122 Similarly, Birgit Meyer has also indicated the 
need for in-depth research on PMs’ intersection with politics in Ghana, arguing that PMs 
attitude towards democracy has hardly been subjected to research. 123 If anything, Freston and 
Meyer’s suggestions have become even more pertinent almost two decades later as Pentecostal 
political actions have become more prominent and their political engagements more diverse. 
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While Freston’s call has received some attention in Zimbabwe 124 and Zambia, 125 there 
has been no contextual study that comprehensively traces the trajectories and maps the 
changing modes of Pentecostal engagement with politics in Ghana. Research of this kind 
remains scanty. 126 This study commits to Freston and Meyer’s call and is focused on 
contributing towards filling this gap in the literature on Ghana. 

The literature on PMs and politics in Africa can be classified as representing a debate, in 
which two overarching theses dominate the scholarly work. The first thesis is represented in 
works that are skeptical or dismiss any hope of the ability of Pentecostalism to transform the 
political sphere in any constructive way. 127 The second concerns those that either point to 
potentials or insist that the Pentecostal enterprise transforms the political sphere in a 
meaningful way. 128 
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This review will not re-hash these two prepositions. Instead, the chapter principally 
reviews recent scholarly works. We focus on how these studies have analysed and interpreted 
the shifts in the interface between Pentecostalism and politics in Ghana, the ways in which 
these inform this thesis, and how this study intends to advance the field. 

One important recent study of Pentecostal interaction with politics in Ghana is Joseph 
Quayesi-Amakye’s “Pentecostals and Contemporary Church-State Relations in Ghana.” This 
article identified politics, health, and education as new areas that PMs are focused on in their 
interaction with the state. 129 Quayesi-Amakye’s discussion helpfully recognises the entry of 
Neo-Prophetic Ministries (NPMs) into politics. This inclusion is important because Neo- 
Prophetic politics do represent a significant new mode of Pentecostal engagement with politics. 
Hence, discussion of it does justice to the continuity in the Pentecostal spiritualisation of 
politics, as well as confirms the widely-held view of a variety of Pentecostal responses to 
political issues. 

Quayesi-Amakye’s article notes the development of an emerging Pentecostal political 
theology, although he did not attempt a detailed construction of this theology. However, in an 
earlier book published in 2013, Christology and Evil in Ghana: Towards Pentecostal Public 
Theology , Quayesi-Amakye proposed a Pentecostal public theology. In that book he sought to 
establish the relationship between Pentecostal understanding of Christology and suffering and 
its impact on the Ghanaian socio-political sphere. Using songs, sermons, other ritual practices 
and interviews with church members and leaders of the Church of Pentecost (CoP), he 
interrogated how members and leaders understand prayer and other ritual access through the 
power of God to deal with malevolent spirits. 130 The book concluded that there is a conflict 
between the understanding of members and leaders on the origin of evil and suffering. While 
members attribute evil and suffering to evil spirits, church leaders attribute suffering to evil 
spirits, human and natural causes. Quayesi-Amakye then proposed a Pentecostal theology of 
public engagement that reflects Pentecostal leaders’ understanding of evil and suffering and 
suggested that PMs get involved in mundane activities and take more interest in the activities 
of the state-because it is not every challenge of the state that is spiritual. 

This study builds on these two works, but goes beyond Quayesi-Amakye’s proposed 
theology for Pentecostalism which was built from one Pentecostal tradition. Rather, this study 
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constructs a theology of three PMs spanning two major strands of Pentecostalism, namely 
Classical and Charismatic ministries in Ghana. No other attempt has been made to construct 
and evaluate the political theologies of the major Pentecostal groupings in Ghana in this way, 131 
although they are evident in Ghana and other African countries like Nigeria and the Ivory Coast. 132 

This construction of specific theologies is important for a number of reasons. First, such 
a construction means we avoid generalisation and show the distinctiveness of each ministry’s 
theology. Second, we are able to easily compare such theologies with the practices of the 
church to conclude on areas of conformity and deviations. This will not be possible with a 
proposed theology or a uniform theology because such theologies are ideals. They are not 
constructed from the understanding of a particular ministry and thus are not distinctive. Third, 
we are able to compare and contrast these theologies with each other as well as with other 
existing theologies to ascertain areas of commonalities and divergence. 

Another important recent work is the 2015 unpublished PhD thesis of Perry Osah 
Tettey. Using a case study of the ICGC and the CoP, Tettey’s thesis focuses on how these 
churches consolidate social, cultural and religious capital in their efforts to empower 
individuals and society. 133 One of the strengths of Tettey’s work is that it incorporates the views 
of members of the church whose voices are usually muted in discussions concerning how 
beneficial the teachings and activities of their churches are to them. 134 The thesis rightly “fills 
in some of the previously unexplained recent developments and on-going reforms within 
Pentecostalism in Ghana,” 135 especially on how Pentecostal teachings and church polity 
empower and disempower members to engage with other aspects of life including politics and 
public life. The ability of Pentecostal teachings to empower and transform the lives of members 
is an important consideration in this study and thus this work benefits from Tetteh’s research, 
who was also the respondent of the ICGC for this current study. 

However, Tettey’s sample of one Classical and one Charismatic ministry limits his 
findings in a manner similar to that of Quayesi-Amakye’s work. He did not deal with the NPMs 
and how their teaching and other practices such as prophetic declarations impact the political 
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sphere as he did for the other Pentecostal strands. 136 The Neo-Prophetic focus on prophetic 
declaration (‘divine prediction’), is a highly significant development in the Pentecostal interface 
with politics in Ghana. This study shows how the surge in ‘divine predictions’ is linked to the larger 
transitions in the Pentecostal spiritual interpretations of the state of the nation. This study further 
demonstrates how ‘divine predictions’ are being used to challenge the spiritual authority of mostly 
Charismatic and Classical Pentecostal pastors who claim to be the spiritual gate keepers of the 
nation. 

Yet another recent work that was important for our task is Paul Gifford’s Christianity, 
Development and Modernity in Africa. In this work, Gifford argues that on the one hand the 
enchanted worldviews and prosperity gospel of PMs militate against development because they 
promote fear and downplay human agency and responsibility. 137 On the other hand the 
disenchanted outlook of Roman Catholicism, with its focus on development is also incapable 
of adequately addressing the religious imagination of Africans (in their enchanted 
worldview). 138 While this work reinforces Gifford’s longstanding view concerning the 
transformative nature of African Pentecostalism, the work also sought to ‘square up the 
equation’ by pointing to the over-concentration of the Catholic Church on this-worldly 
activities - which in essence ignores the spiritual needs of its members. 

A key limitation of this work, which is also replicated in a number of Gifford’s works, is 
his penchant for essentialism in his analyses. 139 For instance, in this work he uses two 
Charismatic Churches and the Catholic Church to essentially represent PMs and HMCs 
respectively, and concludes that their teachings and interventions cannot transform African 
societies into modem economies. 140 

The present study can be distinguished from Gifford’s because although it agrees with 
some of his conclusions on the negative impact of some of the teachings of specific ministries 
on the socio-political life of African countries, it avoids generalisations based on essentialism 
in its analysis of the Christian churches. The scope of the present study enables meticulous 
analysis of a broad spectrum of PMs engagement. Six ministries spanning four strands of 
Pentecostalism were selected for this work, representing the largest Pentecostal groups in terms 
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of numerical strength. Despite the diverse nature of these groups the study carefully aligns 
specific modes of engagement with specific strands, instead of the generalising certain patterns 
as being representative of all PMs. For example, Chapter 5 of this study clearly demonstrates 
how ‘divine prediction’ of political happenings is a feature of the Neo-Prophetic politics in 
particular. In essence, this study evaluates Gifford’s view in Christianity, Development and 
Modernity in Africa and other works by him; it demonstrates how his analyses of Pentecostal 
teachings and practices have sometimes been narrow and failed to take into consideration other 
strands of Pentecostalism and their interventions. 141 

Kwabena Asamoah-Gyadu’s essay, “God Bless our Homeland Ghana: Religion and 
Politics in a Postcolonial African State”, is another important work. This essay, written in 
honour of John Pobee, one of the pioneers of postcolonial studies of religion and politics in 
Ghana, is a comparison of the approaches adopted by the HMCs and the PMs in their dealings 
with various political regimes and systems in Ghana. 142 This work is generally a useful update 
on Christianity and politics in Ghana, and fills gaps left by Elom Dovlo, who in turn followed 
John Pobee and Ebenezer Obiri Addo. 143 These gaps concern developments in religion and 
politics in Ghana from the end of the I.K. Acheampong regime in 1979 to the Fourth Republic- 
Pobee and Obiri Addo having written on the same developments from Kwame Nkrumah’s 
regime from 1957 to the regime of Acheampong. One of the key highlights of the essay is his 
cataloguing of the various points of misunderstandings between PMs and HMCs so far as their 
interpretation of the political sphere is concerned. 

One limitation of Asamoah-Gyadu’s essay is his over-concentration on what can be 
termed as the Pentecostal ‘comparative advantage in spirituality.’ 144 Such a focus ignores the 
direct interventions of PMs in national politics including in health, education, electoral 
processes, and other areas. In essence, this presents only one side of Pentecostal engagement 
with politics. Nonetheless, this study will expand on Asamoah-Gyadu’s work on the 
Pentecostal spiritualisation of politics as well as make an extensive mapping of their direct 
interventions in Ghana’s democracy and political economy. 

Comfort Max-Wirth’s 2016 unpublished PhD thesis on “Juju and Statecraft: Occult 
Rumours and Politics in Ghana,” though focused on rumours of the occult in Ghanaian politics, 
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is another useful reference for this study. Max-Wirth argues that the “flourishing of political- 
occult rumours and the strength of Pentecostalism are related.” 145 Her thesis demonstrates the 
saliency of spirituality in African politics, but more importantly for our purpose, the continuous 
Pentecostal demonisation of other sources of power and claims to superior power. 146 Sections 
of Chapters 3 and 5 below respectively analyse Pentecostal condemnation of African 
Indigenous Religion and intra-religious feuds among PMs concerning who has the authority to 
speak on behalf of God concerning the nation state. 

The above works, among others, provide useful contextual frameworks and examples 
for this study. Nonetheless this thesis can be distinguished from existing works for a number 
of reasons. First, a key overarching difference is that the present work uses a continuity and 
discontinuity approach to analyse Ghanaian Pentecostal engagement with politics in Ghana. 
Previous works are either focused on departures (the new ways PMs are directly engaging in 
the political sphere) or their continuities (usually emphasising Pentecostal passivity and lack 
of interest in political issues). 147 This study adopts a ‘new normal’ approach to demonstrate 
how Pentecostals are engaging in politics directly and indirectly (spiritualising) at the same 
time. The rationale for this is to demonstrate how PMs are negotiating these two realms in 
fulfilment of the biblical task of ‘being in the world but not of the world’ (John 15:19). 

A second distinguishing feature is that this thesis helps to explain why Ghanaian PMs 
were not previously active in politics, a question previous writers have not addressed 
comprehensively. Hence, while this study is situated within the context of the Fourth Republic, 
the broader context of Christianity and politics in Ghana is also crucial in order to trace the 
transition of PMs from enclave to active engagement. This background is important, for it is 
the basis upon which one can determine a shift in attitude. 148 

Third, the study differs from other works because of the dynamic way it measures 
Pentecostal participation in Ghana’s democratic processes and economy goals. While earlier 
works detailed various areas of Pentecostal participation in politics, there have been few 
attempts to measure these interventions against the social and economic aspirations of the 
context being studied. This study considers Pentecostal interventions in relation to the 
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developmental goals of Ghana, using the economic and democratic goals captured in the Ghana 
Shared Growth and Development Agenda and the African Charter on Democracy, Elections 
and Governance (ACDEG) respectively. This form of assessment is more empirically based 
and provides evidence of the specific areas of Pentecostal interventions. 

A fourth distinctive aspect of this study is the way that it provides an interpretation of 
the political theologies that underpin Pentecostal political engagement in Ghana. It does so 
through analysis of the political theologies of three Pentecostal churches spanning two strands 
of Pentecostalism. This is a significant step, because as I have demonstrated in this review, 
there have been few attempts at theologising the Pentecostal interface with politics, but for the 
few micro church-based ones. Therefore this approach allows us to compare Pentecostals 
theology with practice in order to evaluate how PMs apply their religious and political views. 

Finally, the study offers a different perspective on the shift from enclave to engagement. 
While scholars have noted this shift and demonstrated certain areas of participation, little effort 
has been made to explain what occasioned this new Pentecostal politics. This study fills this 
gap by exploring the overarching factors that led to the present interest of PMs in Ghanaian 
politics. The study departs from John F. McCauley’s analysis which suggests that the failure 
of the state to provide for people’s needs engendered Pentecostal interest in politics. While 
state failure is acknowledged as a possible factor, the growth of Pentecostalism and Ghana’s 
return to democratic rule in 1993 are emphasised as more significant overarching influences. 

2.2.0 Distinctive Pentecostal Emphases 

This section is an evaluation of key areas that Pentecostals emphasise in their interventions in 
politics. The section raises current debates in these areas and how this study intends to approach 
these issues. 

Democratisation has no doubt contributed to the growth and the ability of PMs to 
organise and involve themselves in politics although they played a small role in Ghana’s return 
to democracy in 1993. This was the case because unlike the HMCs, PMs did not have the same 
structures which the HMCs have developed since the colonial days. Hence, at a time when 
authoritarian regimes had overstayed their welcome and their human right abuses had resulted 
in widespread criticism from the HMCs and other internal and external civil society 
organisations, PMs, for fear of been brutalised, stayed clear of confronting these regimes. 149 


149 Gifford, Christianity in Africa: Its Public Role, 86. 
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Nevertheless, the transition to democratic governance coupled with the delay in the 
Parousia means PMs have abandoned their retreat and lack of interest in this-worldly issues in 
favour of an emphasis on a theology that embraces socio-political concern. 150 They have since 
changed their orientation towards politics by making efforts to influence politics and 
supporting socio-economic development. 

2.2.1 PMs and Ghana’s Fourth Republican Democracy 

In entering the political sphere, Pentecostals have adopted a pragmatic agenda. They have also 
embraced and participated in the new political order with the understanding that ‘they are in 
this world but not of this world’ (John 17; 14-16). In engaging in public discourses and 
intervening in political issues, PMs have been promoting democracy in the areas of good 
governance, peaceful electoral process, advocacy and advisory roles on civil society platforms. 
This attitude confirms the optimism of David Martin that PMs may in the long run help sustain 
democracy. 151 

Nonetheless, PMs’ predilection to the things of the spirit and in keeping with their 
conservative view that they are witnesses of the most superior religion means that they are also 
engaged in activities that confirm the scepticism of scholars like Paul Freston, 152 Terrace 
Ranger 153 and Timothy Steigenga 154 as to the ability of Pentecostalism to promote democracy 
as well as confirm to some extent the views of scholars like Steve Brouwer, Paul Gifford, and 
Susan Rose, that Pentecostalism is a conservative religion that will not promote liberal 
democracy. 155 This conclusion is born out of some of the ministries’ continuous spiritual 
interpretations concerning the affairs of the nation including biblical explanations as to who is 
qualified to lead the nation and the forecasting of political happenings through prophetic 
declarations. 

Thus while they have consciously complemented the efforts of civil society 
organisations including the HMCs in promoting democracy, they have not abandoned their 
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agenda of winning the nations for God and in so doing establishing the kingdom of God on 
earth. 156 This agenda leads them to publicly demonise other religious groups like the African 
Indigenous Religions (AIR) and oppose laws that are perceived to be anti-Christian, like same- 
sex relations. This attitude undermines the secular nature of Ghana and calls into question their 
commitment to the democratic culture. This study examines this ambivalence. 


2.2.2 PMs and Socio-Economic Concern 

One of the key areas that PMs have engaged the political sphere is that of the economy of 
Ghana. Cephas Omenyo, in a comparison of interventions, has shown that Pentecostal 
interventions in these social service sectors are nowhere near those of the HMCs. 157 This is 
rightly so because the HMCs have engaged in these interventions since the colonial era and 
have in some cases received external support from missionary sources that originally 
established these churches and some of the current assets of the former. While PMs have 
previously been criticised for either not supporting the efforts of governments or only creating 
opportunities for their members, in recent years most of their interventions have been open to 
all, as Michael Perry Kweku Okyerefo and Quayesi-Amakye have demonstrated in their 
publications. 158 

Between the argument of the inability of PMs’ interventions to transform the economies 
of their countries and those who think otherwise lies a third school of thought that calls for the 
re-evaluation of the parameters and methodology adopted in analysing the interventions of PMs 
in the economies they operate. 159 This position encourages scholars to pay attention to context, 
time and the scope of their evaluations. This study belongs to this third school of thought and 
demonstrates that in considering the context of the study and in going beyond the scope of 
Pentecostal teaching and spiritual explanations to mundane issues, this stream of Christianity 
is making an impact on the livelihoods of people. 
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development of members and taking advantage of their engagement with the political and general public sphere 
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In the absence of longitudinal surveys on the impact of religion on the economic 
development, 160 this study relies on qualitative data by pitching Pentecostal interventions 
against government policies, specifically the Ghana Shared Growth and Development Strategy 
to see how Pentecostal activities align with those of the government. The findings from this 
comparison show that despite some shortcomings, these ministries are supporting Ghana’s 
economy. 


2.2.3 PMs Spiritual Politics and the Emergent Prophetic Politics 

PMs have given a variety of spiritual narratives, interpretations and suggestions as to how 
individuals and by extension, the nations of Africa, can overcome their political and socio¬ 
economic challenges. Gifford has traced the trajectories of these spiritual narratives 161 and 
identified prophecy as a new emergent form of Pentecostal narrative that was yet to capture 
scholarly attention. Since Gifford’s assertion, NPMs have burgeoned and entered the political 
sphere claiming superior power in solving the problems of the nation. 

While a host of studies have been conducted on the Neo-Prophetic ministries following 
Gifford’s observation, 162 most of them including recent scholars pay less attention to the 
interface between this strand of Pentecostalism and politics, especially the forecasting of 
political happenings (‘divine predictions’). This study gives attention to this mode of 
engagement for a number of reasons. First, the timing of the prophetic entry into Ghana’s 
political sphere provides a different perspective from that which has usually occasioned the 
rise in prophetic activities (Prophetism) in Ghana 163 and other African countries. 164 The surge 
has usually been necessitated by severe economic crisis and political instability. As this work 
will show, the surge in prophetic politics is taking place at a time when Ghana is not in any 
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serious economic challenges and or political crisis. The study demonstrates how the surge is 
part of the transitions in the Pentecostal responses to political issues. 

Second, the focus on the prophetic shows the saliency of spirituality in the Pentecostal 
narratives about politics as well as confirms the multiplicity of responses to national issues 
which, as this study demonstrates in chapter 4, creates conflicts among Pentecostal churches 
and leaders who also claim to speak on behalf of God. Furthermore, the conflict following a 
prophetic declaration raises issues concerning the credibility and authenticity of prophetic 
messages, and generally of Pentecostal proposed remedies to national issues. 

Third, ‘divine predictions’ are by far the most visible expression of Pentecostal 
spiritualisation in the political sphere. This is because unlike other spiritual responses that 
speak broadly on national issues, made in private or rumoured, ‘divine predictions’ make public 
specific issues and personalities who may be affected by such divine plans. This personalisation 
of politics has frequently forced political action in response, in order to avert the catastrophes 
that are commonly forecast in such cases. These are all important developments in Pentecostal 
engagements with politics in Ghana which this study explored. 

2.2.4 PMs Theologies: Interpreting the Distinctive Emphasis 

The multiplicity of direct interventions by PMs and their different spiritual responses to 
political issues make it imperative that current studies interrogate the general Pentecostal 
understanding of the world as it relates to politics - in this case Pentecostal political theology. 
This is important because such theologies provide us with an interpretation of the reasons that 
underlie Pentecostal interventions. The construction of these theologies is also important 
because it provides a timely update owing to the shifts in Pentecostal attitudes towards politics 
over the years and hence the possibility of theological shifts. Pentecostalism as a religion based 
on experience has not made a conscious attempt to construct or develop a theological 
understanding of politics. Coupled with the fact that Pentecostal studies are still at the early 
stage, most existing studies are scholarly attempts to either develop or propose a political 
theology based on scholars understanding of the Pentecostal ministries. 165 Still there are also 
other works that are focused on particular Pentecostal ministries. 166 Such proposed theologies 
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or ‘ministry-focused’ theologies leave little room for a comparison among these understandings 
in order to establish areas of commonalities and divergence. 

Hence unlike the previous works that were limited to one ministry and others like that 
of Joseph Quayesi-Amakye that proposed a theology of public engagement based on the 
evaluation of one ministry (CoP), this study constructs a distinctive theology of each of the two 
major strands of Pentecostalism in Ghana, specifically the CoP on the one side and the ICGC 
and the ACI on the other. The study relates these theologies with Pentecostal interventions in 
the three broad chapters of this study. 

2.3.0 Methods and Strategies in Pentecostal Interventions 

PMs adapt various strategies as they seek to capture the imagination of the nation-state. One 
of the key enablers in this quest is the use of the media, both print and electronic and recently 
a variant of electronic media commonly referred to as social media. Rosalind I. J. Hackett, 
Birgit Meyer, Marleen De Witte and Kwabena Asamoah-Gyadu and other scholars have 
written extensively on the Pentecostal use of the media to propagate their gospel and engage in 
the public sphere. 167 All the selected PMs for this study have daily or weekly radio and 
television programmes either on dedicated channels or paid air time on various media 
platforms. 

Undoubtedly, the use of the media has been made possible by the liberalisation of the 
media landscape which came into force in 1993 following Ghana’s return to democratic rule 
and the ability of PMs to harness media theologies in their activities, a feature they perfected 
from North American televangelists. 168 These electronic media platforms are complemented 
with the use of social media which personalises their messages and reaches a sizeable 
proportion of the populace, especially the youth who form more than 55% of the Ghanaian 
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population. 169 Yet another media platform where PMs project their views on the state of the 
nation are in the books written by the founders of these churches as well as conferences and 
major gatherings such as annual new year’s meetings commonly referred to as Crossover Night 
Services. 

In addition, PMs employ similar strategies used by Muslim clerics who visited Ashanti 
and the Northern territories during the 19 th Century. This involves the courting of closer 
relations with political elites. 170 In Ghana, the CMs are commonly noted for this way of 
engaging political elites and most charismatic leaders openly boast of their friendship with 
politicians and this was confirmed by respondents who were interviewed for this study. 171 The 
agenda has usually been to use such relations to convert these leaders, influence decisions that 
promote Christianity, and to advise them against any decision which Christianity does not 
support. James Saah’s (Senior Bishop of Action Chapel International) observation below sum s 
up this agenda: 

Action like many of the Charismatic Churches has members who are very strong cabinet 
ministers; they are sitting in cabinet with the President. The President himself is the friend of the 
Archbishop (Duncan-Williams); he comes to church once in a while, major programmes he 
attends, and he sometimes invites him for prayer meetings. The Archbishop often goes to the 
Castle -the seat of government to pray for him and so he is just a phone call away and I think the 
advantage that gives us is that it doesn’t give us control of the President but gives us his ears. It 
is for him to decide whether he will take the suggestions but at least it gives us a head start that 
we have the opportunity to tell him and he decides whether he will take it or not and I believe 
that has helped us. For all the presidents I’ve known in recent years, every one of them had a 
certain affiliation with the major charismatic churches in this country. The President says he 
belongs to Assemblies of God, her Ladyship (former Chief Justice), is also in Assemblies of God. 
Can you imagine the four hierarchy of authority in this country, they are bom again Christians 
by the grace of God and ... that adds up to the clout of the church. 172 

The CoP can even be said to be directly adopting this approach described by David Owusu- 
Ansah and Nathan Samwini with its ministry to the chieftaincy institutions in Ghana. The CoP 
is extensively engaging traditional rulers who exercise some level of judicial, executive and 
legislative powers in their local jurisdiction as recognised by article 276 of the 1992 
Constitution of Ghana. This is a strategy by the church to convert both national and traditional 
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leaders in the hope of using such influence on them to win the whole nation for the Kingdom 
of God. It is reported that the CoP has since ordained traditional leaders as Elders (Presbyters) 
of the Church as a means of attracting traditional rulers to the Church. 173 The 2018 Vision 
document of the CoP, specifically that on ‘nurturing sustainable spiritual development,’ 
outlines the Church’s quest to establish the influence of God in all aspects of national life in 
anticipation of the Parousia: 

Human and other related resources will be harnessed towards bringing down the kingdom and 
the will of God to impact all spheres of influence of society, including business, economy, 
education, media, governance, politics, traditional rule, culture and arts, the family, sports, 
entertainment, and religion. 174 

Another strategy the church has adopted is to encourage and guide their members who feel 
called by God to enter into chieftaincy. 175 This is aimed at infiltrating the chieftaincy institution 
to transform certain cultural practices which they deem as inimical to society in general and to 
Christianity in particular. 176 


2.4.0 Structures and Styles in Pentecostal Interventions 

The history of individual PMs and the vision or gifting of their founders makes these churches 
approach politics differently. Pentecostal churches proliferated at different periods in Ghana’s 
political history. Therefore, the ways in which these churches encountered various political 
parties and governments at different times in their formative years have shaped their political 
outlooks and ways of engagements. A typical example is the two very different callings of 
Duncan-Williams and Otabil. Duncan-Williams claims he is an intercessor and thus most of 
his ministry to the public and the political actors are focused on intercessory prayers (spiritual 
warfare) to avert the works of territorial and other malevolent spirits whom he claims can lead 
to the election of bad leaders and hamper the progress of the nation. Otabil on the other hand 
claims he is called to liberate Africans and as a result his sermons, public speeches and writings, 
usually attack structures that hinder Africa’s liberation. He also seeks to motivate individuals 
to take their destinies into their hands by pursuing initiatives that will change these structures. 

Another reason for these different approaches to political issues is the claims to superior 
power and the struggle for prominence and dominance within the religious and political space 
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among the churches. These have led to splits, as pastors claiming superior visions and gifts 
usually want to dominate the Pentecostal sphere and ultimately the religious scene. m For 
instance, although most CPMs and some CMs come under the Ghana Pentecostal and 
Charismatic Council (GPCC), 178 this umbrella group has been dominated by CPCs since its 
inception in 1978. 179 Thus, the CPMs have more influence in the GPCC. 180 This is one of the 
reasons why some CMs have also developed their own networks. 

The difference among the ministries means each ministry and umbrella organisation 
works independently. However, Pentecostal groups collaborate with the HMCs, particularly 
the GPCC and CCG’s annual fraternal meetings and issuing of joint statements to the 
government of Ghana. 181 

Most Pentecostal umbrella groups, specifically the GPCC, NACCC and CCAG, have 
similar structures like those of the HMCs. Aside national executives who are usually drawn 
from among presidents or chairmen of member churches, there is a secretariat headed by a 
general secretary who is appointed on a rotational basis among member churches. The general 
secretary is responsible for running the day to day activities of their council or association and 
is supported by a programmes manager and administrative staff. 182 

The general secretary usually triggers a particular intervention of the council or 
association by flagging a particular action or inaction of government or a media reportage of 
socio-political nature or significance. 183 The secretariat circulates this issue among the 
executives. Where there is need, the council/association convenes a meeting to consider its 
position. At other times the council or association may stay its position until it seeks further 
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and better particulars. 184 This may include seeking audience with government and/or relevant 
institutions and individuals associated with the issue. After vetting these pieces of information, 
the council/association may usually issue a statement to state its position. 

In the specific case of the GPCC, there are also communiques that are usually issued at 
the end of the council’s annual meetings. These communiques are usually comprehensive as 
they review all the activities of governments and other agencies in the country for the year. 

The only exception to this organised approach to engaging politics are the NPMs who, 
unlike the CPMs and CMs, are not properly organised to officially engage the public or 
politicians. Nonetheless, the political prophecies (‘divine predictions’) of pastors within this 
strand of Pentecostalism concerning specific political actors means that the former is constantly 
in the ‘media eye’ as they seek to explain and defend their prophetic utterances. 

2.5.0 Conclusion 

This chapter has provided a review of recent scholarly works on PMs in Ghana as a means of 
identifying gaps in existing literatures and how this study intends to advance the field. In this 
process, the chapter has also articulated how this study can be distinguished from earlier works. 
The chapter also analysed the current discourse in three key areas where PMs’ emphasis in 
their engagement with political actors as well as the understandings that influence these 
outlooks and the methods adopted, and structures used in delivering these interventions. This 
review has provided a solid background for the next four chapters which begin with Pentecostal 
participation in Ghana’s democracy. 
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CHAPTER 3: PENTECOSTALS AND DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPATION 

GAY MARRIAGE BECOMES LAW IN THE UK TODAY... A sign of how “Civilized” the world 
has become... But if your government gives you the “Right” to break God’s law, it doesn’t 
exonerate you from God’s judgment...we are all “sinners” but a law to justify our sins is a bad 
law and a slap in the face of God... 1 st John 2:16-17: For all that is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. And 
the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 
Shalom. (Bishop Prince Benny Wood, 2014 ) 

3.0.0 Introduction 

Bishop Wood’s Facebook post above, 185 posted on the day same-sex marriage became legal in 
the United Kingdom, underscores several issues concerning Pentecostal awareness and 
understanding of free speech and their right to air their opinions in a democratic setting. It 
illustrates the public presence of Pentecostal leaders and their use of modern media 
technologies and platforms to engage, initiate and participate in the public discourse. It also 
demonstrates Pentecostal leaders’ awareness of global issues and their potential local impact. 
Above all, it demonstrates leaders’ engagement with those issues that they perceive to affect 
their religion, 186 and their resolve to address such issues as part of a national discourse. 

Pentecostal active participation in democratic processes constitutes one of the major 
shifts in their engagement with politics in the post-1993 period. A number of recent works have 
suggested that Pentecostal participation in the democratic process and certain areas of law¬ 
making have been growing and in fact began earlier in Ghana than in some other countries. 187 
For example, Donald Miller and Tetsunao Yamamori studied a number of countries in 2007 
and reported less interest among Pentecostals in public advocacy in those areas. 188 Despite 
these developments, there have been few efforts to comprehensively map Pentecostal efforts 
to intervene, negotiate and influence the democratic processes in Ghana during the Fourth 
Republic. 189 
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This chapter builds upon the earlier work of scholars like Kwesi Dickson and Gifford, 
and extends their analyses, by comparing Pentecostal participation in Ghana’s democracy with 
the African Charter on Democracy, Elections and Governance (ACDEG). ACDEG was 
adopted on 30 January, 2007, during the 8th ordinary session of the Assembly of the African 
Union. 190 Its goal is to “reinforce the commitment of the state’s parties of the African Union 
towards the protection of democracy and the rule of law, as well as human rights.” 191 ACDEG 
takes its inspiration from the United Nations resolutions, as well as from a number of 
Declarations and Decisions of the African Union. 192 Ghana is member of the African Union 
and a signatory to this charter; the government has made a commitment to promoting the 
principles and expectations enshrined in this document. This makes the ACDEG a useful 
standard for measuring Pentecostal participation in Ghana’s democracy, and Pentecostals’ 
contribution to the state’s democratic goals. 

The ACDEG sets out the basic principles expected of member countries of the African 
Union, formerly Organisation of African Unity. In summary, the Charter “emphasise(s) the 
significance of good governance, popular participation, the rule of law and human rights.” 193 
Chapter 4 of the Charter requires among others that member states recognise popular 
participation through universal suffrage (elections) as the inalienable right of the people. State 
actors are also required to “take all appropriate measures to ensure constitutional rule, 
particularly constitutional transfer of power.” 194 More importantly, the state must ensure that 
citizens enjoy fundamental freedoms and eliminate all forms of discrimination especially those 
based on political opinion, gender, ethnic, religious and racial grounds. They must also take all 
necessary measures to strengthen and resource the organs of state that are mandated to promote 
and protect human rights. This is in line with the African Union’s plans to entrench democracy 
in member states. 

In measuring participation of PMs against these principles and requirements set out in 
ACDEG, the chapter seeks to discover whether PMs have contributed toward democratic 
maturity and consolidation-from their role in transitional processes leading to democratic 
governance in 1993 onwards. It also explores how Pentecostals have responded to questions of 
human rights, their own and others, in relation to freedom of speech. Pentecostal participation 


190 African Union is an organisation of all African countries, formerly known as Organisation of African Unity. It 
is headquartered in Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia. 

191 African Union, “African Charter on Democracy, Elections and Governance” (African Union, 2007), 1. 

192 African Union, “African Charter,” 1. 

193 African Union, “African Charter,” 1. 

194 African Union, “African Charter,”5. 
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is assessed in connection with three broad areas: democratic protection, elections, and the rule 
of law and human rights. The chapter demonstrates that Pentecostal approaches to politics in 
Ghana involve not only direct intervention in the political and democratic processes previously 
dominated by Historic Mission Churches (HMCs), but also new focal points for political 
intervention. Specifically, PMs have sought to move issues of public policy and law-making 
such as legalisation of same-sex marriage and violations of constitutional rights to worship 
from the fringes to the centre of national debate. 

3.1.0 Pentecostals and Democratic Protection 

During the third wave of democratisation in Africa that started in the late 1980s, Christian 
churches, including some that had been complicit in the authoritarian rule of previous regimes, 
were instrumental in returning their countries to democratic rule. In Ghana, the case was a bit 
different because the Provisional National Defence Council (PNDC) that superintended over 
the road map for the Fourth Republic hijacked the process and influenced the work of the 
consultative assemblies that it established to deliberate on the new constitutional 
arrangements. 195 This was because of the churches’ consistent criticism of the bad human rights 
record of the PNDC (1981-1992). Indeed, the HMCs, which had always insisted on democratic 
governance, were not even invited to submit proposals to the Consultative Assembly. 196 
Nonetheless, Pentecostal churches, specifically the GPCC that had good relations with the 
PNDC, were invited. 

Two features of this development were remarkable. On the one hand, the HMCs, which 
had played a key role in the struggle for Ghana’s independence and democracy, were now side¬ 
lined from formal political engagement. This was a calculated attempt by the regime to 
disregard the input of the HMCs, whose opposition to the PNDC and political perspectives on 
the matters before the Consultative Assembly was widely known. On the other hand, PMs that 
had previously taken less interest in politics were now advocating democracy. Thus PMs have 
acknowledged democracy as a better alternative to authoritarian rule. 

Chapter 5 clause 11 of the ACDEG-the Culture of Democracy and Peace-requires that 
state parties develop legislative and policy frameworks to establish and strengthen democracy 

195 See Kwesi Aubynn, Behind the Transparent Ballot Box: The Significance of the 1990s Elections in Ghana in 
Michael Cowen, Liisa Laakso (eds.) Multi-party Elections in Africa (Oxford: James Currey Limited, 2002), 75- 
103. The 258-member Consultative Assembly consisted of 22 members appointed by the PNDC, 121 members 
appointed by 62 corporate groups, and 117 members indirectly elected by District Assemblies. 

196 The HMCs nonetheless showed up and were allowed to present a collated view from their church members. 
See D.A. Dartey and D.A. Koranteng, The Church and Ghana’s Search for a New Democratic System (Accra: 
Christian Council of Ghana, 1990), 3. 
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and peace. It insists that the state must “promote good governance by ensuring transparent and 
accountable administration, strengthen political institutions to entrench democracy culture as 
well as create conducive conditions for civil society organisations to exist and operate within 
the law.” 197 Pentecostals took the first step in this direction in the early 1990s by supporting 
what had become the popular view: that Ghana should return to civilian rule. The following 
sections outline the various interventions and activities undertaken by PMs to help in the 
maintenance of democracy in a peaceful environment. 

3.1.1 Participation in Governance System 

Pentecostal involvement in the development of Ghana’s contemporary democratic system has 
received little scholarly attention. This absence constitutes a significant gap in the literature on 
the role of the Christian churches in the establishment of democratic rule in 1993. Writing in 
1994, Gifford credited the Charismatics’ role, in particular that of Archbishop Williams, at the 
national thanksgiving ceremony in 1993 as the beginning of Pentecostal engagement in the 
public sphere. 198 This overlooks significant earlier interventions. As early as 1990 the Ghana 
Pentecostal and Charismatic Council (GPCC), representing the Pentecostal ministries, made 
its formal presentation to the Consultative Assembly. In many ways, this rather than 1993 
represented the genesis of a new Pentecostal political engagement. The GPCC’s participation 
in the Consultative Assembly can be described as one of PMs’ first significant recorded 
contributions to the Fourth Republic. 

The GPCC’s proposal on the future system of government had been collated from 
congregations of its various member churches. The Council premised its mandate to submit its 
proposal on two sets of Bible texts, namely Matthew 5:13, 14, and 16, and Matthew 28:19-20. 
It argued that Jesus has sovereignty over the political and social structures of every nation 
because all authority in heaven and on earth has been given to Him. Therefore, as disciples 
commissioned by Christ to bring all nations under His authority, the Church (represented by 
the Council) had a right to submit its position on the future government. 199 Additionally, the 
Council submitted that Christians are the ‘salt and light of the world’ and therefore the moral 
preserve and ethical conscience of the society. As such, they represented the moral and 
prophetic voice of the country. 200 


197 African Union, “African Charter,” 6. 

198 Paul Gifford, “Ghana’s Charismatic Churches,” Journal of Religion in Africa 24, no. 3 (1994): 258. 

199 Ghana Pentecostal Council, “The Church Response to the Current Debate on the Quest for a Suitable Political 
System for the Republic of Ghana” (Ghana Pentecostal Council, n.d.). 

200 Ghana Pentecostal Council. 
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Basing its arguments on Genesis 2:7 (the Principle of Life), Genesis 2:16-17 (Principle 
of Freedom) and Genesis 6:5 (the Principle of Sin), the Council took the position, widely shared 
among Ghanaians, that a democratic political system was the best option for Ghana. 
Democracy, the Council argued, had inbuilt checks and balances that inhibit man’s quest for 
absolute power and domination. 201 The Council drew attention to the failed one-party system 
of Nkrumah and the CPP, and the 1977 proposed Union Government of Acheampong’s 
Supreme Military Council. A multiparty system was deemed the only durable alternative 
capable of guaranteeing freedom, and so the Council advocated a multiparty democracy with 
an executive presidency, a lower and upper chamber of parliament, and a judiciary. These 
proposals (with the exception of an upper and lower parliament) were ultimately adopted by 
the Assembly. 

Hence, PMs were among the Christian institutions that pushed for multiparty 
democracy in Ghana. They were also recognised by the government as important stakeholders 
in consultations on the shape of the nation’s future government. Most importantly, the GPCC’s 
position in these debates represented a departure from the previous Pentecostal attitude during 
the Pre-Fourth Republic era when they were coerced into political activities. Ordinarily the 
expectation would have been for them to have supported the PNDC regime, whose leader had 
publicly indicated his dislike for democracy. 202 On this occasion, the PMs were emboldened to 
adopt a contrary position following the popular call. Indeed, the regime was only initiating the 
process following internal and external pressure. 203 

3.1.2 Serving on Civil Society and State Institutions 

One way PMs have sought to participate in the democratic process is by sitting on statutory 
boards, committees and commissions that supervise and make strategic decisions for state 
institutions or civil society organisations. In this context, members help to shape and influence 


201 Ghana Pentecostal Council. 

202 E. Brenya, S. Adu-Gyam, I. Afful B. Darkwa, M.B. Richmond, S.O. Korkor, E.S. Boakye and G.K. Turkson, 
“The Rawlings’ Factor in Ghana’s Politics: An Appraisal of Some Secondary and Primary Data,” Journal of 
Political Science and Public Affairs, 1, no.4 (2015):4. 

203 Opposition parties had regrouped under an umbrella group Movement for Freedom and Justice. This movement 
organised a series of lectures and demonstration to force the regime to return the country to civilian rule. 
Meanwhile Western aid donors have increasingly tied financial commitments to human rights protection and the 
regime felt the pressure to reform the political system after a series of structural adjustment programmes had 
yielded little results. See Jeff Hayness, “Ghana: From Personalist to Democratic Rule” in John A. Wiseman (ed.) 
Democracy and Political Change in Sub-Sharan Africa (London and New York, 1995), 96 and Canada: 
Immigration and Refugee Board of Canada, Constitutional Democracy and the Fourth Republic, 1 November 
1992, available at: http://www.refworld.org/docid/3ae6a7fb4.html (accessed 27 February 2018) 
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the decisions of political actors and other interest groups, particularly in connection with 
government policy, and conflict resolution and prevention. 

In the case of the GPCC, a 2003 review of its constitution made it possible for the 
Council to take a greater part in these state and civil society institutions. 204 The review 
explicitly tasked GPCC leadership with giving greater attention to socio-economic and political 
issues affecting Ghanaians. This orientation towards participation in the democratic processes 
has therefore developed deliberately. Indeed, it represents a reorientation, in which GPCC has 
consciously aligned with strategies pursued by the state. Since 2010, the Council has focused 
on working with civil society organisations and other state agencies/constitutional bodies to 
help strengthen key institutions of state so that they can effectively carry out their mandate. 205 
Thus while their traditional support for state authority has continued, this has been expressed 
in a far more activist approach. 

Mr. Ernest Asigiri, Head of Programmes at the GPCC, explained to this author that the 
GPCC consciously collaborates with civil society groups with similar agendas. 206 For example, 
the GPCC is part of the Civic Forum Initiative that has been tasked with reviewing the 1992 
Constitution of Ghana. Together with other interest groups represented on the Forum, it is 
presently advocating the election of District Chief Executives, rather than appointment by the 
President, in order to make these Executives accountable to the district. 207 The Forum is also 
advocating the creation of a National Development Plan that political parties would be 
constitutionally required to adhere to. 208 A national plan would follow consultation with a wide 
range of stakeholders, making it more democratic than political manifestoes prepared by a 
handful of party members. The constitutional requirement to adhere to the plan is also promoted 
as a way of preventing succeeding governments from neglecting or abandoning significant 
projects initiated by previous governments. 

Another state institution that the GPCC serves on is the National Peace Council. The 
National Peace Council is a statutory institution established by an act of Parliament (Act 818) 
in 2011. It is national in character, with the national council supported by Regional and District 
Peace Councils across the country. The core function of the Peace Council is to develop 


204 Interview with Samuel Antwi, January 22, 2015. 

205 On 26 August 2017, the GPCC launch a new 5-year strategic plan (2017-2021), which seeks to position the 
Council as the lead advocate for the unity of the Body of Christ in Ghana, the prophetic voice and gatekeeper of 
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mechanisms to prevent, manage, and resolve conflicts, and to build sustainable peace in 
Ghana. 209 This includes establishing early warning and response mechanisms to prevent 
conflicts before they escalate. 210 

The Peace Council is heavily populated by Christian leaders and has since its inception 
been led by Christian leaders. Pentecostal churches have two permanent representative 
positions on the Council - one representative each from the GPCC and National Association 
of Charismatic and Christian Churches (NACCC). 211 As members of the Peace Council, 
Pentecostal representatives have participated in the processes aimed at resolving chieftaincy 
and tribal conflicts especially those in the three Northern regions of Ghana. 212 Additionally, 
the Peace Council has promoted peaceful elections in Ghana. For instance, ahead of the 2012 
election, following violence in the 2008 electoral process, the Council urged all political parties 
to support the Kumasi Declaration: a stand against electoral violence, impunity and injustice 
that was also promoted by the Institute for Democratic Governance (IDEG) and the Manhyia 
Palace (Ashanti Kingdom). 213 

Another area of Pentecostal participation in state institutions and civil society is through 
leaders who have been appointed by successive governments to serve on boards. For instance, 
the Prophet Martinson Yeboah (former Chairman of the COP) and Rev. S. Asore, Former 
General Superintendent of the AoG-G and former President of the GPCC, were appointed as 
members of the Council of State in President Rawlings’s government. 214 More recently, Rev. 
Stephen Wengam (Director of Administration of AoG-G/Lead Pastor of the Cedar Mountain 
AoG-G, East Legon) and the Rt. Rev. Dr Paul Frimpong-Manso (current Superintendent of the 
AoG-G) have been appointed to chair the Sixth Prisons Council and the National Commission 
on Small Arms and Light Weapons respectively. 

As members of these statutory bodies and civil society organisations, Pentecostal 
leaders have brought their influence to bear on many of the initiatives of the groups, just as the 
HMCs have and continue to. In situations where there are deadlocks on negotiations between 


209 The Government of Ghana, “National Peace Council Act 818” (Government of Ghana, May 16, 2011), 4. 
210 National Peace Council, “About Us,” National Peace Council, 2014, http://mint.gov.gh/peace/about_us.htm. 

21 lr The current representatives are the General Secretaries of the GPCC and National Association of Charismatic 
and Christian Churches (NACCC). 

212 See William A. Awinador-Kanyirige, “Policy Brief: Ghana’s National Peace Council” (Global Centre for 
Responsibility to Protect, August 2014). 

213 National Peace Council of Ghana, “Kumasi Declaration” (Kumasi: National Peace Council, November 27, 
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214 See Chapter 9, Article 89 of Ghana’s 1992 Constitution. The Council of State is enjoined by Ghana’s 1992 
Constitution to “counsel the President in the performance of his functions” They are to “consider and advise the 
President or any other authority in respect of any appointment which is required by the constitution or any other 
law to be made in accordance with the advice of, or in consultation with the Council.” 
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political actors and/or ethnic groups during conflicts, Pentecostal leaders have commonly relied 
on their religious influence to admonish the parties - some of whom are their members - to 
give peace a chance. 215 

3.1.3 Prophetic Accountability 

Classical PMs led by the GPCC have used their positions on boards to shape and influence 
government policies and programmes. At the individual level, other Pentecostal leaders, mainly 
from CMs, are also engaged in other civic initiatives where they view part of their task to 
involve ensuring transparency in governance. In particular, they emphasise judicious use of 
state resources and the curbing of corruption and corrupt practices. Another expression of this 
enforcement of accountability is through what can be described as ‘prophetic critique’; that is, 
through public reprimand of governments and making categorical declarations, purportedly on 
behalf of the people concerning particular deeds or decisions of a leader or government. 

The establishment of good, transparent and accountable governance is a primary 
expectation of the African Charter. 216 Despite Ghana’s strides in this respect, and its 
comparatively good reputation in the West African sub-region, challenges remain. 217 For 
example, the Ghana National Development Planning Commission 218 contends that national 
development is hindered by a lack of “public ownership of, and participation in governance 
process, public and private corruption and limited awareness, advocacy and enforcement of 
rights and responsibilities. 219 As a broad policy direction, the medium-term national 
development policy framework aims to expand and sustain opportunities for effective citizens’ 
engagement. 220 

The Action Chapel International’s (ACI) Good Corporate Governance Series is one 
initiative that aims to address some of these challenges. The series is a five-year 
programme (2017-2022) that seeks to promote good corporate governance by encouraging 
transparency, equity and the rule of law in the public and private sectors as means to fighting 
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217 Ghana National Development Planning Commission, Medium-Term National Development Policy 
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corruption. It is a collaboration between the ACI, KRIF Ghana Limited 221 and the United States 
of America’s Embassy in Ghana. 

The programme aims to achieve its goals through a series of conferences that will bring 
together representatives of political parties, government agencies, civil society organisations, 
members of the diplomatic corps and international organisations operating in the country. 
These brokered meetings provide a platform for groups to “dialogue on the relevance of good 
corporate governance which are vital tools for the growth of any economy and its people.” 222 
There are plans to replicate the projects in other countries over the following five years. By 
going global, the organisers hope to attract the attention of the United Nations General 
Assembly to give more attention to good corporate governance, which they consider to be 
essential to national development. The project seeks to implement its goals by incentivising 
action through rewards to deserving institutions that implement the charter, as demonstrated 
through a set assessment undertaken by an auditing firm. 

The above initiative by the ACI shows that PMs do not consider practical action to be 
incompatible with spiritual intervention. Thus Duncan Williams continues to intercede with 
prayers for divine intervention of God in the lives of political and other institutional actors to 
enable them better manage their portfolios (see Chapter 5). Yet he is also spearheading an 
initiative on good governance both at the local and global level, a clear departure from the 
ACI’s previous reliance on spiritual intervention alone. 

Further issues of governance have emerged as a focal point in prophetic critique. While 
Prophets like Peter Anamoh, Isaac Owusu Bempah and J.Y. Adu and Francis Akwesi Amoako 
are known to have publically criticised one government or the other, Rev. Enoch Agbozo is 
one prophet who has consistently spoken on the conduct of various governments during the 
pre- and Fourth Republic period. Most spectacularly, in 2012 Agbozo called for the resignation 
of then sitting President Mills, the third President of the Fourth Republic. His call was based 
on a crisis concerning controversial financial payments by Mills’s government to Mr. Alfred 
Agbeshi Woyome with respect to funds related to the 2008 Africa Cup of Nations tournament. 


221 KRIF Ghana is a Limited Liability Company that deals in stationery, office equipment and other consumables 
in Ghana. 

222 United States of America Embassy in Ghana, “Remarks by Ambassador Robert P. Jackson at Action Chapel 
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A protracted and complex set of legal investigations revealed these payments to be 
unconstitutional. 223 

The wrong payments to Woyome became a topical issue because Woyome is a known 
financier for the President’s party, there previous NPP government having refused to pay these 
same monies because they claimed they had done so through another sub-contractor of 
Woyome. Again, an attempt by the new Attorney General from the NDC government (Martin 
A.B.K. Amidu) to prosecute his predecessor (Mrs. Betty Mould-Iddrisu) and others who 
negotiated the payment with Woyome did not happen because Amidu was sacked by the 
President. 224 

In his public reprimand, after the initial revelation in the Auditor General’s report, 
Agbozo circulated a letter to major denominations claiming God had asked him to ask the 
President to resign. The letter read: 

Thus says the Lord. That having regard to the spiritual, political, governmental, economic, legal 
and moral fallout of the Woyome judgment debt payment and considering the resultant threat to 
peace, righteousness and justice, stability, security and progress of the country, the most 
honourable thing for his Excellency President Atta Mills to do is to vacate his office, dismiss the 
government and appoint a presidential commission to supervise general elections for the election 
of a new president, executive and legislature for the country. 225 

Although the government claimed that the President was unaware of the payments, Agbozo 
contended that this was immaterial. According to God, Agbozo claimed, “the King or President 
of the nation is the one with delegated divine authority and power enshrined in the people’s 
trust to make laws, establish, administer and supervise peace, righteousness, judgement, justice 
and equity in the land.” 226 Therefore, the President was morally responsible. Agbozo insisted 
that the President had to resign because he had lost the spiritual, legal and moral right to 
supervise any enquiry into the payment. 227 

The case as a whole had significant implications, and dogged the Mills government and 
the NDC throughout the 2012 election and beyond. The key point for this thesis, however, 


223 See John Dramani Mahama, “White Paper on the Report of the Commission of Inquiry into Payments from 
Public Funds Arising from Judgment Debts and Akin Matters” (Government of Ghana, November 2015), 3-5. 
Later investigations into the payments of judgment debts since 1992 by a Sole Commissioner indicated that some 
of these payments including that of Woyome entailed corruption 
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concerns the positioning of Pentecostal leadership in response to the crisis. While Pentecostal 
leaders had in the past prayed for the deliverance of the state from corrupt politicians and 
leaders, this case marked a profound shift in style and tone. Rather than a generalised prayer 
for deliverance, Agbozo utilised “prophecy” to openly confront the government on a specific 
accusation of corruption. This was a significant shift in Pentecostal attitudes and engagement. 
For although Agbozo is known for publicly rebuking political leaders through his prophetic 
declarations, this was the first time that a religious leader had challenged an elected President 
to resign over corruption allegations in his government during the Fourth Republic. Even the 
HMCs, which have often criticised governments for acts of corruption, had not previously done 
so-though they had previously called upon undemocratic and military governments to return 
the country to civilian rule, and for the removal of various serving ministers of state. 

Agbozo’s intervention therefore represented a development in Pentecostal engagement. 
But further than this, it indicated a development in religious advocacy concerning accountable 
governance more generally. Unlike their counterparts in Western countries, most presidents in 
Africa do not usually take ultimate responsibility for the actions of their appointees. Hence, 
Agbozo’s call indicated a new pattern that was advocating a shift from the status quo where 
political leadership feigns innocence when their appointees are embroiled in corruption and 
abuse of office. 

3.2.0 Pentecostals and Democratic Elections 

The electoral process in Ghana is one of the key areas PMs are engaged in. The process may 
be taken to include: political campaigns, the making and display of registers for elections, the 
conduct of elections (voting), and the declaration of results. Most religious groups take a keen 
interest in the electoral process as a whole because of its critical importance for democracy. In 
the third wave of democratisation in Africa, lack of transparency and attendant disputes over 
elections have seen some African countries descend into civil war, for example in Liberia, 
Mali, Niger and the Ivory Coast. Hence, of all the key components of a democratic state that 
must be strengthened, the electoral process arguably attracts the most attention. 

Indeed it is for this reason that the ACDEG prioritises elections as a key requirement 
that member states must implement. Member states are to hold free and fair elections in 
accordance with the Union’s Declaration on the principles governing democratic elections in 
Africa. Among other things member states are to ensure that they resource the electoral 
management body adequately to carry out its mandate and to ensure free and equitable access 
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to state owned media. 228 More importantly, the Charter commits political stakeholders, 
especially political parties to accept the results of an election or challenge them in the 
courts. 229 The following section addresses in detail Pentecostal engagement with various 
aspects of the electoral process in Ghana. 

3.2.1 Peaceful Electoral Campaigns 

The GPCC is one Christian umbrella group that has explicitly sought to nurture and preserve 
the democratic process. An example of its most comprehensive programmes towards ensuring 
free, credible and peaceful elections was rolled out ahead of the 2012 Presidential and 
Parliamentary elections. Funded by Strengthening, Transparency, Accountability and 
Responsibilities in Ghana (STAR-Ghana), 230 the Council designed and implemented the Peace, 
Love, Unity and Stability Campaign (PLUS Ghana Project). Situating the project within its 
core mandate, the Council saw the project as part of its God-given responsibility to lead 
institutions and communities to stem incidences of violence and mitigate its impact on 
individuals and communities. 231 

The PLUS project was initiated in response to problems that arose in previous 
elections. 232 In particular, the 2008 elections were characterised by armed conflicts and clashes 
in Tamale, Gushiegu, Ashiaman and other parts of the country. These clashes mainly involved 
supporters of the NDC and NPP. 233 The country was thus polarised along party and ethnic 
lines. 234 Close results in the first and second rounds of election in 2008 fostered a sense that 
Ghana was a deeply-divided nation, and it was this sharp sense of division that the GPCC 
sought to address through its PLUS-Ghana Project. 235 The GPCC campaigned for peace 
through sensitisation workshops, rallies, as well as the creation of platforms for peaceful 
interactions among political stakeholders. The sensitisation workshops were focused on the 
various stages of the elections such as political campaigns, voting and counting of ballots, 
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declaration of results and electoral issues like disputed results and the transfer of power. They 
aimed to help stakeholders deepen their understanding of the electoral process, and to prepare 
for potential disruptions to the elections - and by extension the whole political process. 236 

Two important aspects of the PLUS-Ghana Project contributed to its success: it was 
decentralised and targeted. First, the Project took most of its rallies, workshops and peace 
campaigns to trouble spots or flash points of election related violence. Second, though the 
project aimed at sensitising the whole populace, it mostly targeted the youth - recognising that 
political parties had previously recruited young people to engage in acts of intimidation and 
other forms of violence during electoral campaigns. Almost all PLUS-Ghana Project 
documentaries were undertaken by the youth, numerous peace messages focused on them, and 
most rallies and peaceful marches were youth-centred. A speech by Bishop Agyin Asare (then 
First Vice President of the GPCC) urging non-violence was aired on several media platforms 
targeted at the youth: 

And so we are going in to elect our political officers, should not make us take knives, sticks ... 
against one another. Instead, we should remember that we are one people with just divergent 
opinions .... As young men and women, let us discipline ourselves; let us not allow our passions 
to rule us and make us misbehave. Instead, when we disagree with somebody let us sit down and 
talk. Let's make this election peaceful. With God being our help, we can do it and shame the 
devil. God bless you. 237 

Asigiri has noted that the peace campaign took advantage of the respect that is accorded 
religious institutions by the Ghanaian society and used this moral leverage to appeal to the 
sensibilities of the general public, especially the youth in conflict-prone areas. 238 The Council 
attributes the absence of major electoral violence during the 2012 elections to the influence of 
the PLUS-Ghana Project. 239 


3.2.2 Mediating Electoral Disputes 

The Pentecostal churches have also been instrumental in mediating on disagreements that 
come up during and after the electoral process. One such dispute arose with the creation of 
new constituencies ahead of the 2012 elections. Opposition parties contested the Electoral 
Commission’s decision to create forty-five new constituencies six months before the 
election. They accused the Electoral Commission (EC) of manipulating the geographic 
boundaries of the various districts to advantage the ruling party, the NDC. According to the 
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NPP, most of the new constituencies would be carved out of NDC strongholds, making it 
easy for the NDC to win additional seats. In an attempt to block the creation of these new 
constituencies, the NPP took three lawsuits to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
upheld the EC’s actions, 240 but the NPP remained unsatisfied. 

In response to this emerging crisis, the GPCC, with support from the CBC and CCG, 
stepped in quickly to attempt to resolve the issue by arranging a mediation meeting between 
the EC and the political parties. At this meeting, the EC explained its mandate to create the 
constituencies, while the other parties also expressed their displeasure. An agreement was 
finally reached that the EC should proceed with its plans, but also put a mechanism in place 
to forestall any similar occurrence taking place. Admittedly, the notice to create new 
constituencies was too short for political parties, most of whom had already concluded 
primaries and so had to look for funding to organise primaries in the new constituencies. 241 

This mediation episode was a remarkable development because ordinarily, as an 
institution of the constitution, the EC was expected to be independent and not subject to the 
dictates of any person or institution. That the GPCC should attempt to intervene was 
extraordinary, but so too was the EC’s willingness to consent to mediation initiated by such 
a body. It is worth noting that the Supreme Court’s decision to uphold the EC’s actions was 
based on article 47(5) of the 1992 Constitution, which mandates the EC to consider altering 
constituencies following the release of census results. 242 Hence, the EC was carrying out a 
constitutional obligation. 243 It is significant that the GPCC intervened in large part to 
appease the opposition party, using the leverage of a prominent religious actor. Though there 
were issues concerning timing of the EC’s actions, 244 the NPP had no legal basis for its 
objection. Yet the situation was unlikely to be resolved amicably without external 
intervention. 

This episode provides another instance of the GPCC taking initiatives while working 
alongside hitherto key mediators like the CCG and the CBC. In other words, Pentecostal 
leaders were exercising leadership - leading negotiations rather than being co-opted by the 
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HMCs. This marked a departure from earlier times, such as the 1993 electoral dispute 
settlement when the HMCs did not consult the Pentecostal ministries, claiming that the latter 
lacked the skills to engage in such political arbitration. The case therefore demonstrates 
Pentecostal activism in the electoral process and more importantly a changed power 
dynamic. In this instance, PMs were evidently assuming some of the important roles and 
influence of the HMCs. 

Another key feature of Pentecostal participation in this episode concerns PMs 
positioning as impartial arbiters in political disputes. One might question why the HMCs 
did not take greater initiative on this occasion as they had done in the past. The leadership 
of the Christian Council of Ghana and the Ghana Catholic Bishops’ Conference had in fact 
been criticised, particularly by the NDC and by Pentecostal groups like the Concerned 
Clergy Association of Ghana (CCAG), for taking political sides or being biased towards the 
NPP. 245 Th us the HMCs’ claims to be able to neutrally mediate between the Electoral 
Commission and the NDC government were evidently challenged. It was in this context that 
the PMs emerged casting themselves as impartial arbiters. Crucially, the GPCC’s initiative 
enabled PMs to present themselves not only as alternative peace brokers but also as neutral 
peace brokers - a significant shift, having been tagged previously as supporters of 
undemocratic regimes. 

PMs also played a key role behind the scenes in post-election 2012, especially after 
the NPP filed a petition challenging the outcome of the Presidential election. This was the 
first time the declaration of Ghana’s Presidential results had been challenged in court. 246 A 
similar disputed election in the Ivory Coast brought that country close to another civil war. 
The GPCC entered the fray through a campaign appealing to the populace to respect the 
verdict of the highest court. 247 It used televised documentaries for this campaign similar to 
that of the 2012 election. 248 
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The other organisation that became involved in post-election issues in 2012 was the 
National Association of Charismatic and Christian Churches (NACCC). The NACCC, 
which became politically engaged after Duncan-Williams became its chair 2015, 249 sought 
through its Political Dialogue Committee an audience with the then opposition leader, Nana 
Akuffo-Addo, and President-elect John Dramani Mahama. The Association wanted public 
assurances that they would accept the verdict of the court. 250 Though Nana Addo expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the verdict of the court, he ultimately publicly accepted this verdict 
and congratulated the President. The NACCC believed its intervention was crucial in the 
NPP’s acceptance of the Supreme Court’s decision and even for the magnanimity 
demonstrated by the NDC after the declaration. 251 

Acting alone, Archbishop Duncan-Williams had made a similar intervention in 2008 
when those elections were also disputed, albeit less formally, by the then incumbent NPP. 252 
Duncan-Williams was one of the first church ministers to speak out as tensions rose 
following the disputed 28 December 2008 runoff. At that time, most religious leaders, 
including HMCS, were reluctant to make public declarations about the electoral process, 
notwithstanding the behind-the-scene mediations by some HMCS leaders. 253 Drawing on 
the biblical story of King Solomon (1 Kings 3:16-28), Duncan-Williams admonished the 
NPP and NDC: 

It was the woman who conceded in order to save the child who won the child and the place in 
history.... So, conceding does not necessarily mean that the one conceding is the vanquished. 
Conceding in a reasonable timeframe to save the nation from violent conflicts is a mark of 
maturity and the desire to foster an atmosphere of peace. 254 

The NPP after this press release accepted the outcome of the run off, though it had earlier filed 
an injunction seeking to restrain the Electoral Commission from declaring the election results 
in the High court. 255 Duncan-Williams’s intervention was timely since the NDC, which 
suspected that the NPP wanted to manipulate the results of the election, picketed at the premises 
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of the Electoral Commission to put pressure on the Commission to declare the results in their 
favour. 


3.2.3 Aspiring for the Presidency 

Pentecostal leaders have not only been engaged in the promotion of peaceful elections and the 
settlement of electoral disputes, they have also sought to engage the electoral process as 
political candidates. As in Latin America, Ghanaian Pentecostal leaders have run as 
presidential candidates during the Fourth Republic, though to date without success. 256 Notably, 
prior to Pentecostal initiatives, no other Christian church leaders had vied for such high office. 
The very first attempt was by Kwabena Darko, the eventual presidential candidate of the 
National Independent Party in the 1992 elections. He tried to use his Pentecostal credentials 
and experience to woo Pentecostal and other Christian voters. Darko was the Founder and 
President of the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship in Ghana (a parachurch group) and an 
elder in the AoG-G. 257 This placed him ahead of other candidates who did not have similar 
‘religious credentials.’ 

Ahead of the 1992 elections, the HMCs leadership had asked the electorates to vote for 
a ‘God fearing’ leader. This was widely regarded as an expression of opposition to Rawlings, 
whom the HMCs opposed because of the brutalities associated with the Provisional National 
Defence Council (PNDC) and many previous confrontations with Rawlings’ regime. In 
response, Rawlings openly declared he was not a ‘God fearing man, but a God loving 
person,’ 258 and criticised the HMCs for creating unnecessary fear of God to serve their own 
purpose. 259 Nevertheless, the HMCs’ call created an opening which Kwabena Darko exploited. 
Other contenders in the 1992 campaign were also forced to find ways to present themselves as 
‘God fearing’ persons. 260 For instance, Dr George Hagan, another candidate in the race of the 
National Independent Party, reportedly “struggled to rival Darko’s Christian credentials in 
private advertisements run by friends”. 261 One of these, sponsored by Dr Evans Boateng, 
highlighted Dr Hagan’s past service to the Catholic Church. The NPP’s presidential candidate 
also honoured all Christian invitations to speak and reminded the populace of his Christian 
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background by using his Christian name, Albert, instead of Adu Boahen that he was usually 
publicly referred to. 262 None of these candidates fared particularly well. Darko’s flamboyant 
lifestyle in the name of Pentecostal prosperity conflicted with the socialist ideology of the 
National Independent Party, contributing to questions about his socialist credentials. In the end, 
he secured only 2.9% of votes. 

Other Pentecostal leaders have subsequently attempted to run for President. Prophet 
Daniel Yaw Nkansah, for example, set up the New Vision Party in 2008, with the aim of 
standing as the Party’s presidential candidate. The party was formed with Nkansah’s church, 
New Vision Pentecostal Church, as its main political base. Although Nkansah denied that New 
Vision was a religious party, for fear of being disqualified (Ghana’s electoral laws do not allow 
the formation of parties on religious lines), the base of the party and his own public utterances 
suggested otherwise. 263 For instance, Nkansah continuously claimed during his campaign that 
he had been sent by God, and that God was going to guide him to rule because he was 
uneducated. Referencing Proverbs 29:2, he emphasised that because he was a ‘God fearing 
leader,’ he was going to bring prosperity and happiness to Ghanaians. 264 However, in the end, 
he did not contest the 2008 elections because he was late in filing complete nomination papers, 
leading to his disqualification. 265 The party itself received negligible support (0.01%) in 
2012. 266 

It is worth noting that since 2008, the last two Presidents of Ghana have been members 
of the PMs. However, their success depended on more than their Pentecostal identity alone. 
The track record of the party on whose ticket they ran, and their political experience, were also 
essential considerations. The late President Mills and Former President John Mahama ran on 
the ticket of the NDC - one of the two main political parties in Ghana, and the one which has 
ruled Ghana more than any other political party in the nation’s history. Both had considerable 
political experience in government. 267 By contrast, first generation parties such as the NIP and 
the NVP have not tasted political power. Hence, while PMs may desire to have one of their 
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own ascend the high office of a President, they do not vote for just any spirit-filled Christian, 
but take into consideration a variety of other factors. Furthermore, Pentecostal engagements 
with electoral processes are diverse; they are not solely focused on the Presidency, but include 
a range of other efforts at achieving influence. 

3.3.0 Pentecostals, Rule of Law and Human Rights 

Pentecostal leaders are not only interested in promoting democracy and good governance for 
the benefit of the general population, but have been involved in public advocacy on a range of 
other fronts. As Jeffery Haynes notes, their interests are partially informed by a quest to pursue 
and promote the belief positions of their ministries. 268 

Chapter 4 of the ACDEG- on the rule of law and human rights - entreats member states 
to eliminate all forms of discrimination, particularly those relating to “political opinion, gender, 
ethnic, religious and racial grounds as well as any other form of intolerance.” 269 Among other 
things, states are expected to ensure that citizens enjoy fundamental freedoms and human 
rights, considering their universality, interdependence and indivisibility. They are enjoined to 
take steps through legislative and administrative measures to secure the rights of women, ethnic 
minorities, migrants, people with disabilities, refugees and displaced persons and other 
marginalised and vulnerable social groups. 270 What follows is an analysis of how PMs are 
negotiating these issues in terms of demanding them as their rights, advocating for or against 
others and ensuring that governments respect these fundamental rights. 

3.3.1 Discourse on Same-Sex Relation 

One significant feature of the ‘Pentecostalisation’ of the Ghanaian public sphere has been an 
agenda to push moral politics from the fringes to the centre of political discourse. Debates 
about same-sex relations have featured prominently in this shift. While Pentecostal leaders 
have consistently opposed attempts to liberalise same-sex relations, it is their mode of 
argumentation that has been particularly striking. Significantly, they have tended not to 
promote their moral politics with biblical arguments, or by mounting up public prayer against 
what they deem to be a serious violation of God’s law. Rather, they have utilised national and 
international (secular) laws to advance their agenda. This approach represents a major 
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departure from their previous methods, which relied heavily on biblical reproaches or 
pronouncements of doom upon the wickedness of the world. 271 Religious arguments and 
warnings about the spiritual consequences of “corrupting” political morality have not been 
entirely abandoned. 

This also represents a shift from the Pre-Fourth Republican period when they were co¬ 
opted to support the proposed laws of the regimes of the day. In the democratic setting, PMs 
are instead lobbying and influencing political actors not to initiate a law that would permit 
same-sex relations. Indeed, the PMs seek to advocate for the nation to see same-sex relations 
through the lens of the ‘Christian understanding’ of morality. 272 However, Pentecostal leaders 
no longer expect to win debates with religious arguments alone. In this sense, PMs have 
embraced Ghana’s status as a “secular state” and the requirement to act within the context of 
secular state and international law. 

One of the Christian groups that oppose the legalisation of same-sex relations is the 
Pentecostal umbrella group called the Concerned Clergy Association of Ghana (CCAG). The 
CCAG have taken their opposition into new public spaces - including social media, radio and 
television - while at the same time changing their emphasis from biblical to secular arguments 
based on existing national and international legislation. Their strategy can be classified as an 
advocate campaign to counter that of the LGBT community, which has through its international 
networks promoted legalisation of same-sex relations in Ghana. 273 The CCAG demonstrated 
this shift in their petition against a ministerial nominee for the Ministry of Gender, Children 
and Social Protection (Mrs. Nana Oye Lithur), who had openly defended the right of people 
with same-sex orientation. They also opposed the President's decision to reconfigure the 
Ministry of Women and Children's Affairs, and its renaming as the Ministry of Gender, 
Children and Social Protection. These arguments were contained in a Petition presented to the 
Appointments Committee of Parliament. 274 

The CCAG’s Petition made two main arguments. The first was that Mrs. Lithur’s claim 
that homosexuality is not against the laws of Ghana because the criminal code is silent on 
homosexuality and President Mills’s denouncement of the practice does not set aside the 
guaranteed constitutional rights of all persons amounted to saying that homosexuality is legal. 
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The CCAG concluded that by taking that stand, the Minister designate may be influenced by 
gay lobbyists and she was likely to compromise the position taken by President Mills and that 
of Ghana on same-sex relations. 275 Secondly, it drew a distinction between human and civil 
rights, which they argued were improperly conflated by lobbyists for homosexual law reform. 
The CCAG claimed that human rights are bestowed upon individuals by virtue of their being 
human; they are universal, and cannot be taken away. Civil rights, on the other hand, are not 
universal, but tied to the constitution of specific nations and thus subject to national laws. 
According to the CCAG, homosexuality is a civil rights issue, not a human right issue. It argued 
further that homosexuality is an offence under section 104 of Ghana’s criminal code, and 
should be treated as such. 276 

This argument made in this petition is an example of the Pentecostal shift from biblical 
or theological arguments to the adoption of secular arguments. The CCAG’s arguments were 
based on the criminal code, executive decisions, as well as the cultural and moral norms of 
Ghana - which can be equated in some respects to common laws. Therefore, the Pentecostal 
campaign against the legalisation of same-sex relation is novel, and shows how PMs are not 
necessarily copying the approach employed by HMCs - on this and on similar issues 277 - but 
rather employing new means. They have shifted from the HMCs’ approach of confronting the 
executive and invoked instead the jurisdiction of another organ of state (legislature). They seem 
to be signalling that where particular organs of state are ‘complied’ on an issue, it is better to 
utilise checks and balances within the system - in this case invoking the jurisdiction of the 
organ of state that has oversight responsibility for the executive. 

Before and after these petitions, the CCAG sustained its campaign against same-sex 
relations. As Benny Wood’s Facebook post on same-sex marriage at beginning of this chapter 
illustrated, Ghanaian PMs have transnational identities and affiliations, that engage secular and 
religious concerns at local, national and international levels. As debate over the legalisation of 
same-sex relations has attracted international interest, Ghanaian PMs have waded into its 
debate on various platforms. When President Mahama and more recently President Nana Addo 
Dankwa Akufo Addo failed to categorically say that Ghana would not legalise same-sex 
relations, Pentecostal groups criticised them. This forced them to clarify their positions and to 
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assure the nation that they had no intention of legalising same-sex relations. 278 As Wood 
explained to the present author, the LGBT movement has strong connections in various 
organisations and media. The CCAG’s resolve is to counter the LGBT community’s gains by 
targeting the same potential lobby groups, especially those in government who have the power 
to initiate, implement and make laws. Wood notes: 

We have also been able to stop this government from compromising on the issue of 
homosexuality. We influenced the President (Prof. Mills) to come out publicly to state the 
nation’s position on it. We have also engaged Members of Parliament who have given us firm 
assurance that as long as they remain in that capacity, nothing on homosexuality will ever be 
brought to the parliament house for discussion. At the end of the day it was a successful advocacy. 

I am emphasising the issue of homosexuality because the people of the West has influenced a lot 
of nations through aid and financial support to compromise their values and to accept this practice 
as normal God given practice and we belief that is it is not and we did something about it (and) 
the result was very good. 279 

This lobbying and media advocacy against the legalisation of same-sex relations has made 
discourse on sexual orientation a salient issue in public discourse generally, with attendant 
implications for political actors in Africa. 280 This is evident in a 2015 study of 28 African 
countries including Ghana which suggested that one reason for the uneven upward trend in the 
political saliency of LGBT relates to the rapid growth of Pentecostalism. 281 


3.3.2 Asserting Religious Rights 

PMs have also moved from the days of praying for God’s intervention - when they considered 
themselves to be persecuted - or keeping quiet altogether, to challenging laws that do not 
safeguard their interests. One notable example of this change relates to the right to worship. 
The preamble to the GPCC’s constitution speaks of “our right to profess, manifest and protect 
our faith”. This emphasis highlights “religious freedom” as a central area of concern for the 
GPCC, and it is one that has been repeatedly invoked in recent years. 282 

A key test of concerns related to the freedom to worship has centred on a ban on 
drumming and noise-making in the Accra Metropolis (Greater Accra Region) between the 
months of May-June. This ban is an indigenous law instituted by the Ga Traditional Council, 
and is one of a number of such laws that PMs have vehemently opposed. The ban involves a 
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period of quietness after the ritual of sowing maize and yam. Funerals, dancing, drumming and 
noise-making are not allowed during this period. 283 PMs have resisted attempts to compel them 
to observe the ban, basing their arguments on Article 26 (1) of the 1992 Constitution of Ghana 
which states that “every person is entitled to enjoy, practice, profess, maintain and promote any 
culture, language, tradition or religion subject to the provisions of this Constitution.” 284 By 
contrast, most HMCs have co-operated with the ban by limiting their worship to the confines 
of their premises. 285 Indeed, Annor Yeboah had indicated in a press conference that the 
enforcement of the ban represented a ‘coup d’etat’ to the 1992 republican constitution, the rule 
of law, and above all the freedoms and liberties of Christians and their faith. He called on 
Christians to arm themselves to the teeth by putting on the armour of God to defend the Church, 
the constitution and ourselves.” 286 

PMs’ refusal to comply has led to annual conflicts with the Ga Traditional Council. 
These conflicts escalated in the 1990s and the early 2000s during a period of particularly rapid 
Pentecostal growth, especially within the Charismatic strand. 287 Clashes in Accra have 
increased over the years because Accra is a cosmopolitan city. The ban is easier to enforce in 
rural communities. 288 Although in the rural areas, there is a sizeable population of people who 
adhere to an “imported religion” like Christianity or Islam, they are more likely to comply with 
a ban because they perceive it as their culture or tradition. However, the case is different in 
cosmopolitan areas. For instance, most of the people residing in Accra do not regard the 
traditions of the Gas as theirs, and therefore may not comply. Consequently, PMs see the 
observance of the ban as forcing them to adhere to a faith they do not belong to because they 
deem it a religion rather than a culture or tradition. 

Initial attempts at resolving these conflicts were unsuccessful. For instance, the Accra 
Metropolitan Assembly formed a task force to monitor the ban, in which the Christian churches 
were to keep their noise level down as prescribed in the Abatement of Noise (1995) by-law of 
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the Accra Metropolitan Assembly. Yet, this did not resolve the matter as the churches did not 
comply accordingly. 

The PMs’ insistent non-compliance and the Traditional Council’s attempts to enforce 
the ban forced the Commission on Human Rights and Administrative Justice, which has 
oversight responsibility for individual and groups rights, to intervene in 1999. The Human 
Rights Commission determined that “while the ban on drumming and noise making is 
constitutionally protected, it does not extend to other groups, nor does it overrule the right of 
people practicing different religions to exercise their own freedom of worship.” 289 

This ruling did not resolve the conflict, as there were continuous attacks and PMs who 
felt constrained decided to protect themselves. It is reported, for example, that when the 
Traditional Council’s task force invaded the Christ Apostolic Church branch in Osu, Rev. 
Augustine Annor Yeboah (the Minister in Charge and then General Secretary of the Christ 
Apostolic Church) responded by firing warning shots. 290 This forced the Government to act. A 
mediating team was instituted, and prosecutions commenced against some of the people who 
invaded the church. 

The PMs’ assertion of religious rights in such ways represent a significant departure 
from the HMCs’ attitude of compromising by observing the ban in full - that is, by not clapping 
hands or using other instruments like drums, organs and guitars during their services. The PMs 
have continued, however. While they have been part of the Christian delegation that initiated 
moves for an amicable settlement of conflicts, they have not been willing to compromise on 
their freedom of worship. 

On the one hand, the PMs’ attitude towards the ban should not only be seen as an 
assertion of their right to worship but a tacit attempt to take advantage of the law to reduce the 
influence of African Indigenous Religions (AIRs) - a faith group that PMs have consistently 
demonised. On the other hand, the Traditional Council’s insistence on enforcing the ban can 
be viewed as a form of retaliation. Pentecostal worship is well known for its use of modern 
musical instruments that generate considerable noise. The Traditional Council has over the 
years complained about PMs’ open condemnation and demonization of AIRs. Thus, 
enforcement of the ban may well be regarded as a reaction to this demonization. 

PMs are not only taking advantage of democratic culture to insist on their right to 
worship and manifest their faith. They have also taken advantage of it to publicly condemn and 
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demonise other religions, especially AIRs. 291 Indeed, for many Ghanaians, the theological 
appeal of Pentecostalism relates directly to its successful negotiation of the African belief in 
spiritual causality - where Holy Spirit is presented as capable of dealing with the malevolent 
spirits which are believed to militate against human prosperity. 292 The PMs’ sustained attacks 
on AIRs must be understood in the context of ongoing battles between these groups concerning 
the efficacy of spiritual claims. 

Resentment at Pentecostal demonization of AIRs helps to explain why the Ga 
Traditional Council’s attacks on the churches mostly target the PMs. 293 Some indigenous 
religious practitioners have openly complained about this Pentecostal attitude. 294 During one 
of the mediation processes following the attack on the Christ Apostolic Church, the Traditional 
Council drew mediators’ attention to Pentecostal leaders’ disrespect of their culture and the 
open demonisation of their faith, especially through the media. 295 In one of such protest, Osofo 
Kofi Ameve of the African Renaissance Mission (formerly Afrikania Mission) noted: 

(We) abhorred the use of radio and other mass media by Christians to insult believers of African 
religion. Some Pentecostal Churches are the main perpetrators of the act. It is disheartening to 
hear open insults, abuses and brazen misinterpretation of facts and downright untruths being told 
about our African religious heritage. 296 

In response, African Traditional practitioners have also questioned the potency and sources of 
power of some Pentecostal leadership, particularly those from the Neo-prophetic strand. Some 
AIR practitioners have challenged pastors to a public show of their powers; others have claimed 
they are the source of the certain pastors’ spiritual powers. Such responses signal a growing 
challenge to Pentecostalism and the resurgence of AIR, both phenomena which require further 
research. 


3.3.3 Advocacy on Religions Regulations 

PMs, particularly the older ministries, have also been engaged in advocacy aimed at influencing 
political actors to censure religious broadcasters. We are here pointing to an interesting 
phenomenon: While on the one hand PMs are busy seeking to invoke legal protections to assert 
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their freedom of worship, on the other hand they are promoting greater legal regulation - to 
restrain their competitors (in the language of the market), or false prophets (in the language of 
religion). 297 Such advocacy marks a departure from the period where PMs mediated through 
prayer and teaching concerning what they claimed as ‘false prophets’ and ungodly ritual 
processes. In the democratic era, PMs are taking advantage of secular laws to push for state 
legislature to check alleged abuses. 

The older PMs who are leading this move argue that the regulation is necessary because 
of the growing significance of Pentecostalism and the need to protect its image in the public 
eye so that it does not suffer credibility issues. 298 They are particularly worried about religious 
excesses by some churches, especially ritual practices in their prayer camps, as well as churches 
about which human rights questions have been raised. 299 PMs have encouraged their members 
to sanitise their own activities, yet they have also advocated for state legislation to rein in 
alleged false leaders among their fold. 300 

Consequently, member churches of especially the GPCC and NACCC, most of whom 
grew on the back of deliverance and other ritual practices, having now established their 
churches, are departing from their past. However, umbrella groups and statutory bodies face 
the challenge of regulating churches’ activities, especially nonaligned ones. Such difficulties 
are evident in the case of reported false teachings and excesses at the International God’s Way 
Church founded by Bishop Daniel Obinim. Obinim is claimed to have stamped the stomach of 
a pregnant woman during a deliverance session in his church. In another incident, two teenagers 
- a male and a female - were reported to have been beaten, allegedly for having sex, which 
resulted in a pregnancy. Obinim is not a member of any recognised Christian body that can 
sanction him, hence the push for a mechanism to do so, via the state, through a human rights 
lawsuit. However, state prosecutors are faced with the hurdle of finding witnesses. The alleged 
victims and key witnesses seldom regard such ritual processes as abusive, but rather as 
meaningful religious rituals to help deal with their ailments. 
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In these circumstances, the older PMs are advocating and supporting the speedy passage 
of the Broadcasting Bill that will contain sections on religious broadcasting that may help 
regulate religious excesses in the media. They have emphasised that their call is to help sanitise 
the religious sphere, especially within the media space, without curtailing people’s freedom to 
access these services. One of their expressed hopes is that this regulation will force these 
churches to reform their liturgies for fear of a media house refusing to broadcast their services 
on the account of abuses in their ritual practices. However, a law to regulate church activities 
will be difficult because of the real difficulty in defining the boundaries of what can be 
considered religious and religious excess. 

It is, however, important to draw attention to the fact that the whole push by the older 
PMs for a law to regulate religious practices can also be viewed in the context of organised 
groups trying to secure their religious and political leverage, which is being challenged 
following the rising popularity of neo-prophetic churches. It is this latter group that has mainly 
been targeted in reported cases of religious excesses. The call for the regulation should 
therefore be deemed as a ploy to curtail the rivalry presented by this new strand of 
Pentecostalism both in the religious and political spheres, 301 a subject that we will explore 
further in Chapter 4. 

3.4.0 Religious and Political Implications 

During the Fourth Republic, the participation of PMs has become more open and significant. 
The PMs’ new-found interest in more direct political engagement effectively alters the 
dynamics of religious engagement and influence in the democratic setting. At the same time 
their advocacy on issues of human rights and law-making has taken religious advocacy in the 
democratic environment a step further. These have implications for the democratic setting and 
religious influence in Ghana. Some of these implications are highlighted below. 

One key distinction that has arisen out of Pentecostal participation in the democratic 
process is how their leaders want the nation to reflect Pentecostal image. In doing this, they 
have succeeded in making issues that are of Pentecostal interest and usually discussed on the 
fringes of politics salient and central in political discourses. They have done so by not only 
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complaining about them, but also confronting political actors on these issues within the 
confines of national and international laws. 302 

Pentecostal activism on issues like homosexuality, prophetic accountability and 
assertion of their right to worship has claimed a space within the secular sphere. 303 Therefore, 
the Pentecostal agenda of re-moralising the public sphere is not to be understood in terms of 
negotiation with other groups only, but also a resolve to colonise the public sphere 
completely. 304 This task involves reshaping the state to reflect the Pentecostal image. 305 While 
Pentecostals have maintained their respect for political authorities in keeping with biblical 
injunctions, they have nonetheless taken advantage of the opportunities engendered by the 
democratic process to push for and promote their agenda. Their aim is to orientate political 
actors and the public sphere. 

In this regard, PMs have made strides in courting the executive and the legislature, who 
have the power to initiate and pass law to their advantage, 306 while at the same time promoting 
the enforcement of existing laws that stifle the progress and influence of other ‘religious 
competitors’ in the country. Therefore, while theological and legal responses may not 
necessarily stop a determined secular state from legalising homosexuality and punishing those 
who denigrate other faiths, Pentecostal leaders take consolation in the fact that they have 
temporarily negotiated with political elites not to pass any law that in their view will justify 
sin 307 and take advantage of their right to free speech to undercut other religious groups. 

Pentecostal collaborative efforts with other institutions are a sign of the Pentecostal 
shift from their hermetic posture to openness to other ideas without necessarily forfeiting 
theirs. 308 By their willingness to learn and work with others they have had the advantage and 
benefit of the extensive time-tested procedures and processes of the HMCs and other civil 
society groups they collaborate with. They may be arriving late in the public, 309 but they do not 
need to reinvent the wheel as far as these engagements are concerned. Their successful 
negotiation with support from other HMCs over the disputes over the creation of new 
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constituencies and their influence in getting parties to accept the outcome of the Supreme Court 
petition concerning the 2012 election are a significant demonstration of the experience they 
have gathered in negotiations from their incessant collaborations with the forerunners. 

But how has the Pentecostal participation impacted religious influence within the 
democratic environment, particularly the dominant influence of the HMCs? While a careful 
observation of the public sphere points to a reduction in the public activities of the HMCs, this 
is not only attributable to the participation of PMs. 310 Other factors include the levelling of the 
political field, the liberalisation of the media landscape and the rise of other civil society 
organisations including PMs. 

Firstly, opposition parties which seemed to be at a greater disadvantage with the abuse 
of incumbency and a lack of proper preparation ahead of the first Fourth Republican elections, 
have since reorganised, and with oversight in parliament reduced the abuse of incumbency by 
the executive. 311 Secondly, the return of Ghana to multi-party democracy, which liberalised the 
media landscape and the repeal of the criminal libel law in 2001 has given an unfettered 
freedom to journalists and civil society groups who can report political activity without fear of 
government brutality. Although the interest of HMCs may not necessarily be served by the 
independent media and civil society groups, it seems the HMCs have chosen to take a back 
seat preferring framers of the constitution to work and rather intervene when there is a political 
deadlock. With the mushrooming and the strengthening of all these groups, the HMCs are left 
with less ‘surrogating’ to do. In other words, the HMCs have not necessarily lost their 
influence. 312 The Catholic Church’s Archbishop for the Accra Diocese, Gabriel Palmer Buckle 
has, for instance, argued that most civil society organisations are basically engaged in similar 
activities the HMCs were involved in previously. 313 According to Buckle, the HMCs will be 
duplicating functions if they continue to tread some of their previous paths. On this 
interpretation, the HMCs have shown the way and civil society and others can thus follow ‘the 
good old path. ’ 

Notwithstanding this, while the HMCs have been successful in serving as a ‘surrogate 
opposition’ prior to the Fourth Republic, and largely been successful in influencing 
governments at the highest level during this period, it is the PMs churches that have presented 
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alternatives and innovations in the democratic process. At present, it is the PMs that are, 
through television, radio broadcast and their publications, instilling political and moral values 
to people beyond their various congregations. PMs have employed and deployed media 
technologies that can reach a large audience. 314 An example is the ACI project on the Good 
Corporate Governance Series which was widely publicised. With this media strategy, PMs 
reach other publics outside their churches, 315 and they have used this advantage to shape the 
public sphere. 316 Gifford’s assertion that the HMCs fought for democracy while the PMs have 
sustained it may be an exaggeration. Yet it can be said that Pentecostalism is the alternative 
religious force with an emergent influence. 317 As they begin to shape civic institutions through 
their engagement and activism, they are an important consideration in national and regional 
political life. 318 Pentecostal Ministries, therefore, constitute an alternative source of political 
and religious voice in the Ghanaian public sphere. 319 


3.5.0 Conclusion 

This chapter has demonstrated through various case studies that PMs have shifted from their 
previous attitude of seeing the Ghanaian state as part of the wider world that was doomed to 
engaging more directly in democratic processes with a view to sustaining a democratic culture. 
In doing this, PMs are serving on boards of civil society and in the state itself, promoting 
democratic governance, settling political and ethnic conflicts, campaigning for peaceful 
elections and advocating against same-sex marriage. This chapter has also demonstrated that 
PMs have not completely abandoned or departed from their reliance on Christian beliefs in 
their engagement. Thus, during the period under consideration, they have made use of these 
beliefs to make a case for democracy to demand political accountability, and even as a basis to 
contest presidential elections. At the same time I have examined how under the guise of human 
rights and the protection of the image Pentecostal leader have taken advantage of the provisions 
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in the 1992 constitutions to protect Christianity - both to defend their own rights, and to 
challenge opponents such as the AIRs. 

These developments in the Pentecostal engagement with democracy in Ghana suggest 
that Pentecostals are not negotiating their core beliefs, but instead employing and embracing 
other secular forms of interventions to negotiate the democratic process to their advantage. 
PMs are demonstrating similar tendencies in their interventions in the Ghanaian economy, the 
subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4: PENTECOSTALS AND ECONOMIC INTERVENTIONS 

We cannot develop if we continue to depend on others for aid. The A U building is a monumental 
reminder of Africa’s inability to solve her own problems. As Africans, we have crippled 
ourselves with our over-dependence on foreign help. We can only break the cycles of limitation 
when we reject the attitude of dependency! We cannot develop if we continue to depend on 
others for aid. Africa must take her destiny into her hands (Mensa Otabil, 2014). 

4.0.0 Introduction 

Paul Gifford has argued that PMs’ emphasis on prosperity teaching and an enchanted 
worldview is a hindrance to Africa’s development. 320 This chapter argues that notwithstanding 
the possible negative impact of aspects of Pentecostal prosperity gospel teaching and an 
enchanted worldview to Ghana’s development, there are other interventions of these ministries 
that are contributing to national development. The chapter is divided into three main parts. The 
first provides an overview of the political economy of Ghana in order to clarify the context of 
Pentecostal interventions. The second analyses how the interventions of Ghanaian PMs align 
with the economic policies being implemented by Ghana. The last section analyses the 
implications of these interventions in dialogue with existing scholarly views, especially those 
advanced by Paul Gifford. The chapter demonstrates that beyond their teaching on prosperity 
and an enchanted worldview, Pentecostal practice in terms of their intervention in the economy, 
whether intended, targeted or otherwise, aligns with Ghana’s economic agenda. 

4.1.0 Ghana’s Neo-Liberal Economy 

During the Fourth Republic, successive governments have implemented policies aimed at 
accelerating Ghana’s development. In 1995, for example, the NDC Government rolled out the 
Coordinated Programme of Economic and Social Development Policy targeted at making 
Ghana a middle-income country within 25 years. This was commonly referred to as the ‘Vision 
2020’ policy. 321 The medium-term strategy of Vision 2020, for a three-year period, focused on 
human development, economic growth, rural development, urban development and 
infrastructural development. 322 Despite some gains, growth lagged behind what was envisaged, 
leaving the country saddled with debts. In 2002, in order to receive debt relief, the newly 
elected NPP Government applied to the International Monetary Fund for Ghana to be declared 
a Heavily Indebted Poor Country. Two documents, the Ghana Poverty Reduction Strategy 
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(2003-2005) and the Growth and Poverty Reduction Strategy (2006-2009), were introduced to 
help stabilise the economy. 

These two documents were aimed to restore macroeconomic stability and reduce 
poverty. The focus was on good governance, increased productivity, job creation, human 
resource development, the proper distribution of national resources, and the provision of social 
services-especially those targeted at the poor and vulnerable in deprived communities. 323 
Additionally, the two programmes sought to create a platform for dialogue between the 
Government of Ghana and its development partners and donors, and to mainstream the 
Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) into the national development agenda. 324 

In 2010, Ghana began implementing another medium-term development agenda, 
following a review of the Growth and Poverty Reduction Strategy in 2009. This review 
revealed that there had been considerable progress towards macroeconomic stability and 
poverty reduction in the previous two decades, but that the economy was still challenged: there 
“remain several macroeconomic and structural challenges that limit the capacity of the 
economy to achieve sustainable improvements in the livelihoods of the people.” 325 The new 
policy framework that followed was known as the Ghana Shared Growth and Development 
Agenda I (2010-2013) and II (2014-2017). 326 The Agenda focused on seven thematic areas: 
Theme 1: Ensuring and sustaining macroeconomic stability, 

Theme 2: Enhancing competitiveness of Ghana’s private sector 
Theme 3: Accelerated agriculture modernisation and sustainable natural resource 
management 

Theme 4: Oil and gas development 

Theme 5: Infrastructure and human settlements development 
Theme 6: Human development, productivity and employment 
Theme 7: Transparent, responsive and accountable governance 327 
It is within this neo-liberal context that PMs have sought to engage in the Ghanaian economy. 
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4.2.0 Pentecostals and the Ghana Shared Growth and Development Agenda (GSGDA) 

PMs have sought to participate in Ghana’s economy on an array of fronts. These interventions 
are analysed in line with the framework outlined in the GSGDA (I & II) in order to demonstrate 
the ways that PMs have located themselves within the broader political economy. Within this 
setting, Pentecostal interventions can be classified into three main categories: economic 
activities, social welfare initiatives, and economic advocacy. For present purposes, economic 
interventions refer to activities which may meet socio-economic needs, but are run as 
businesses usually with the aim of making a profit. Social welfare initiatives, on the other hand, 
are help services initiated by PMs either for their members or the public more generally. 
Although such welfare projects may have an economic impact, as they can free some funds for 
beneficiaries to invest in other productive ventures, they are more geared towards attending to 
the needs of beneficiaries. The third intervention-economic advocacy-refers to campaigning 
for policies, laws, and regulations that have an impact on socio-economic life. 328 

4.2.1 Economic Activities: Education and Skills Training 

Pentecostal initiatives in education align with one of the thematic areas of the GSGDA (theme 
2)-enhancing the competitiveness of the private sector. Under this theme, education was 
considered an essential means for producing manpower for industry; educational courses were 
to be prioritised in the training of the “relevant and quality human resource development to 
provide modern skills and competencies required for the industrial economy envisaged over 
the medium term.” 329 Government has lacked sufficient resources to fund expansion and 
improvement of facilities. Hence Public-Private Partnership (PPP) arrangements with faith- 
based organisations, like PMs, have emerged as means to expand quality educational 
provision. 330 In this respect, PMs are collaborating with the government as private sector actors, 
helping to expand facilities and build new schools, particularly in deprived areas. From the 
government perspective, such risk-sharing reduces the incidence of budget overruns on 
infrastructural projects, 331 and PMs are already engaged in such project developments. 

Like the HMCs, the PMs have made huge investments in the education sector-a marked 
shift from the years when aspiring to be filled with the Holy Spirit was prioritised over the 
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knowledge acquired from secular education. 332 In 2017, aside from the AoG-G, which is in the 
process of establishing a technical university, the other three churches surveyed in this thesis 
have established universities. As of 2015, the CoP’s Pentecost University College (PUC) was 
offering over 32 programmes comprising postgraduate, undergraduate, professional and 
certificate programmes. Between 2000 and 2006, it had graduated 3,653 students. 333 The ACI 
also manages the Dominion University College which offers programmes in computer science, 
business administration and theological studies. It also provides specialised training at the 
Centre for Research and Enterprise and the Language Resource Centre. In March 2016, the 
Central University College of the ICGC was granted the Charter which made it a fully-fledged 
university to award its own degrees. 334 

Lack of resources from central government means that tertiary institutions are unable 
to admit the number of students who qualify to gain admission to pursue these technical 
courses. Hence, PMs are providing opportunities for students who qualify but cannot gain 
admission into public universities. Pentecostal educational institutions complement 
government efforts generally. They also continue a tradition of religious initiative in education 
- the HMCs having initiated an extensive network of private primary and secondary 
educational institutions in the period when Ghana was still the Gold Coast. 335 

The courses that PMs offer in their tertiary institutions are more expansive than 
traditional Pentecostal priorities. Whereas the older emphasis was on the spiritual dimensions 
of daily realities and offering of theological courses, in recent times the Pentecostal institutions 
also offered liberal arts courses as well as ventured into new areas considered relevant to the 
current human resource needs of the country including professional and technical degrees. Lor 
instance, the ICGC’s Central University College offers courses in civil engineering, 
architecture and physician assistantship. The AoG-G’s decision to start a technical university 
responds to recent research indicating that Ghana lacks middle manpower, especially in the 
industrial sector, and in key priority areas of agriculture, oil and gas (GSGDA themes 3 and 
4). 336 Currently, there is a high demand for these skills in Ghana. This demand became 
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particularly apparent when the country discovered oil and gas, and expatriates had to be brought 
in to work in sectors that were reserved for locals as per the Local Content Law. 337 Thus the 
PMs are focused on training for jobs that the market currently requires. 

PMs, especially the CPMs, have also invested heavily in basic/primary education. This 
focus predates the GSGDA. Most CPMs, as ‘grassroots churches,’ have many branches 
scattered across the country. For instance, as a Pentecostal Ministry that began in the northern 
part of Ghana, AoG-G adopted a similar style to that of HMCs, attaching basic schools to their 
churches because they deemed English literacy as key to successful evangelism. In December 
2015, the COP was managing over 80 Basic Schools, while the AoG-G had established over 
130 basic and secondary schools with National Educational Units that coordinate the 
management of these schools. Although some branches of the Charismatic Ministries (CMs) 
have basic schools, these are not so much emphasised by the churches. 338 

Other Pentecostal initiatives in education also address key areas of government policy, 
including the aim to increase, especially access to female education (GSGDA theme 6). The 
policy direction requires the expansion of “incentive schemes to increase girls’ enrolment, 
retention and completion particularly in deprived areas.” 339 Scholarships are one way the CMs 
have supported this policy initiative. 

Although the CMs have fewer direct investments in basic education, they have made 
substantial investments in scholarship schemes to assist needy students to access basic and 
secondary education. For example, the ICGC’s Educational Scholarship scheme awarded over 
3,000 scholarships to capable but disadvantaged students between the 1989/90 and 2015/16 
academic years. These were awarded to students of various religious and ethnic backgrounds 
to pursue Secondary, Technical and Vocational education in Ghana. 340 In 2017, there were 425 
beneficiaries on the scheme, in 137 Senior High Schools (colleges) across the ten regions of 
the country. 341 The ACI established a Student Scholarship Foundation in September 2009. By 
May 2015, it had disbursed over 200 scholarships amounting to over GH0 114,000. These ACI 
scholarships are targeted at students with good academic backgrounds who are either orphans 


337 The Petroleum (Local Content and Local Participation) Regulation 2013 was promulgated to promote the 
patronage of Ghanaian goods, increased employment of Ghanaian professionals by ensuring the localisation of 
job opportunities and to facilitate technology and skills transfer through training, research and development. 
See Ministry of Energy, “Petroleum (Local Content and Local Participation) Regulation 2013 L.I.2204, (Accra: 
Ministry of Energy, 2013), 4. 

338 The ICGC, however, has plans of building a model secondary school in each region of Ghana, and have since 
2009, built one in the Eastern Region of Ghana. See Central Aid, “Our Achievement.” 

339 International Monetary Fund, Ghana: Poverty Reduction Strategy, 19. 

340 Central Aid, “Our Achievement.” 

341 Central Aid, “Our Achievement.”. 
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or wards of parents/guardians from economically distressed backgrounds. 342 The CMs have 
also adopted and managed basic schools in deprived communities. The ACI has, for example, 
undertaken building projects to alleviate conditions for four schools under trees between 2012 
and 2014, in support of a major initiative of the NDC government (2009-2016) to eliminate 
such schools by 2020. 

Some PMs are also involved in skills training for Senior High School graduates who 
are unable to progress into tertiary institutions. Such training is a key component of GSGDA 
theme 6, which focuses on Human development, employment and productivity, especially as 
this relates to producing manpower for mechanised agriculture, oil and gas industries. 343 

The AoG’s skills training in the Northern Region of Ghana is contributing to realising 
this national vision. The training aims at reducing the poverty level in the region, a situation 
that will help stem the tide of movement of people from the Northern part of Ghana to the 
South for greener pastures. The Northern parts of Ghana have not seen the same accelerated 
development as that in the South. 344 Hence, poverty levels in this part of the country are high. 
A 2007 United Nations Development Programme Report on Ghana’s Human Development 
described the region as “harbouring the poorest of the poor.” 345 

In collaboration with the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
the Assemblies of God Relief and Development Services (AGREDS) of the AoG-G started a 
programme of skills training in response to the growing menace of child trafficking. 346 A key 
objective of the programme, which commenced in September 2006, is to equip the beneficiaries 
with employable skills which have local demand. Beneficiaries usually undergo six months 
practical-oriented training in hairdressing, catering, soap making and crocheting, welding, 
carpentry, metal moulding, spraying, electric and auto mechanics. AGREDS also helps in 
identifying master trade’s persons with whom beneficiaries would continue their practical 
training for a year. 347 During this period a reintegration officer maintains contact with most of 
these beneficiaries and undertakes routine monitoring of their post-training progress. 348 They 
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344 See Thomas Roger, “Forced Labour in British West Africa: The Case of Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 
(1906-1927),” Journal of African History 14 no 1 (1973):35. 

345 Ernest Harsch, “Closing Ghana’s National Poverty Gap: North-South Disparities Challenge Attainment of 
Millennium Development Goals,” Africa Renewal, October 2008, 
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346 See Assemblies of God Relief and Development Services, “Northern Branch,” 2016, 
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347 Assemblies of God Relief and Development Services, “Northern Branch.” 
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also provide equipment and loan facilities to help them set up. According to AGREDS, most 
beneficiaries of this training have since gone on to start their own small businesses or have 
gained employment. 349 

These skills training programmes look more comprehensive and well-coordinated. This 
is in line with the Council for Technical and Vocational Education Training (COTVET) 
programme. 350 AGREDS project, however, fills the funding gap by funding individuals 
through their loan. This is because currently COTVET project funding (Skills Development 
Fund) give priority to enterprises engaged in agribusiness/agro-processing and sustainable 
energy which limits funding to other class of artisans, such as those mentioned above. 351 

4.2.2 Economic Activities: Healthcare 

While PMs have traditionally placed great emphasis on faith healing, they have nonetheless 
made critical interventions in the health sector of Ghana especially through the construction of 
hospitals. This contribution is significant for two reasons. The first is infrastructure (GSGDA 
Theme 5). Pentecostal facilities are sited in the rural areas of the country where access to 
healthcare is limited. A study conducted by G.J.M. Boom Van den et al. in 2004 revealed that 
most rural areas in Ghana lack basic medical facilities. 352 The siting of hospitals in rural areas 
is a strategic decision by the CPMs; it follows the policy of the HMCs in bringing healthcare 
services to parts of the country that have been denied access to quality medical care for 
decades. 353 

The government relies heavily on church-run services to deliver healthcare provision, 
especially through the Christian Health Association of Ghana. The Association is a network of 
over 300 health facilities and training institutions owned by 25 Christian denominations, all of 
which receive government subventions. The association provides approximately 40% of the 
available healthcare in Ghana; 354 PMs are closely involved in this, particularly the CoP and 
AoG-G. 


349 Assemblies of God Relief and Development Services, “Northern Branch.” 
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351 Council for Technical and Vocational Education Training, “Our Project: Skills Development Fund,” Council 
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The CoP runs eight health institutions which operate in the hard-to-reach and deprived 
communities in Southern Ghana like Kasapin in the Brong Ahafo, Kpassa in the Volta, 
Ayanfuri and Twifo Agona in the Central Region of Ghana. 355 The health facilities of AoG-G 
are also mostly located in deprived areas of Northern Ghana. The unit provides community- 
based preventive and curative healthcare in 113 outreach communities in two districts. Their 
Primary Health Care Unit is responsible for the training of Traditional Birth Attendants 
(TBAs), Village Health Committees (VHC) and the maintenance of 20 outreach clinics in 
Nyakpanduri, Bimbaagu and Naswan Zone of the East Mamprusi District, and 44 outreach 
clinics in the Saboba Zone in the Saboba-Chereponi District. 356 

Secondly, Pentecostal interventions help to reduce the nation’s high doctor to patient 
ratio. According to the 2012 Annual Report on the GSGDA (2010-2013), Ghana’s doctor to 
patient ratio was 1:10,452, far below the World Health Organisation’s revised standard of 
1:600. 357 This major shortfall has forced the government to rely on doctors from Cuba and 
other countries to augment the sector. 358 

PMs have also identified niche areas of service where gaps in government provision 
exist - often in ‘unattractive’ areas, where an ethic of costly service and ministry becomes 
central to provision. For example, GSGDA policy (Theme 5) gives priority to accessible 
healthcare, 359 but is silent on incentives for health professionals who are posted to deprived 
communities. Yet many doctors refuse postings to deprived communities because of the poor 
working conditions. PMs usually give incentives to attract doctors to these areas, and also seek 
to appeal to doctors on compassionate and religious grounds, encouraging them to see their 
work as a service to God, which will lead to some form of blessing in the future. 360 Theologies 
of blessing for good work and sacrifice are thus deployed in negotiations with health 
professionals as ministries seek to convince doctors to take up appointments in deprived areas 
of the country. 

Mental health in terms of psychiatric treatment and rehabilitation for drug and other 
substance abusers is one area that has not been given much attention by the central government. 
As a medium-term intervention, government is expected to establish treatment and 
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rehabilitation centres for drug addiction and other psychiatric conditions. 361 These facilities are 
yet to be established. In 2011, the Ministry of Health allocated only 1.4% of its total budget 
allocation to mental health spending/services. 362 It has taken almost a decade of advocacy to 
get the government to commit to a legislation-Mental Health Bill to sanitise the sector, despite 
its impact on the economy in terms of loss of productive manpower. 

Thus the adaptation of Chosen Rehab Centre (now called Compassion Rehab Centre) 
by Compassion in Action (the social services wing of ACI) in 2010 was the second of such 
centres to be established in Ghana. 363 It is a Non-Profit Centre for the rehabilitation of drug 
addicts and alcoholics who have a desire to reform. The Centre provides a “hybrid intervention 
approach using the ‘Narcotic Anonymous 12 Steps system’ (Alcoholics Anonymous 
Model)” 364 and can accommodate 50 patients. 365 The ACI claims to have used this model to 
help men who are either addicted to drugs, substance use or alcohol. 366 Some notable people 
who are reported to have successfully gone through the rehabilitation centre are Bishop James 
Ofori-Atta (International Missions Director of the ACI) and David Oluwafemi Adewunmi 
Abdulateef Fani-Kayode (Special Assistant Public Affairs and later Minister of Culture and 
Tourism and Aviation in the Government of President Olusegun Obasanjo of Nigeria). 367 

We can also talk about the School of Applied Science that offers health related courses 
like physician assistantship, pharmacy and nursing as well as the planned private medical 
school to be commenced by the Central University. These are a timely strategic investment that 
will help deal with shortage of manpower in basic healthcare delivery in Ghana. In essence 
Pentecostal interventions in health are not merely supporting economic goals, but include steps 
that deal with challenges that government is yet to prioritise. 


361 Government of Ghana, Medium-Term National Development Policy Framework: Ghana Shared Growth and 
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4.2.3 Economic Empowerment 

There are both intended and unintended Pentecostal activities and programmes that empower 
people economically. This form of empowerment described by scholars as spiritual capital 
complements government’s efforts in human development (GSGDA 6). In functional terms, 
spiritual capital is defined as “the effects of spiritual and religious practices, beliefs, networks 
and institutions that have a measurable impact on individuals, communities and societies.” 368 
PMs are using their religious beliefs (writings and teachings), activities and institutions to 
generate direct and indirect economic opportunities and activities that economic analysts have 
either not paid attention to or are unable to measure. There have been a number of research 
works on the Global South 369 that argue that “participation in Pentecostal churches fosters 
sobriety, new economic priorities, discipline and initiative, an entrepreneurial spirit, optimism 
and confidence in the protection of a heavenly father, all of which enable converts to cope with 
poverty and adapt themselves to unstable work conditions.” 370 

Theme 6 of the GSGDA policy of generating income and enhancing productivity 
requires government to support the development and implementation of capacity enhancement 
programmes that take into consideration the specific needs of men and women in both the 
formal and the informal sectors of the economy. 371 Unfortunately, government’s commitment 
in the informal sector has been abysmal. In this regard, the teaching programmes of Pentecostal 
leaders like Otabil that seek to empower members to remain resilient in the face of Ghana’s 
economic difficulties to see opportunities in the midst of difficulties and to take initiatives to 
improve their current situation despite its religious slant may be substitute for that suggested 
in the GSGDA. 

One of such teachings was delivered by Otabil in a series titled ‘Gaining Access to the 
Corridors of Power. Based on the Book of Daniel, Otabil demonstrates how the main character 
of the Book of Daniel negotiated the laws and rules of the Babylonian Empire while in exile to 
become one of the respected people in that Kingdom. In the third series preached on 2 October 
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2016, he taught that Daniel’s ability to learn the Babylonian language (mastery of 
communication) and the literature of the Babylonians (mastery of the philosophy of ideas) as 
part of his training, saw him become ten times better than all who were trained to serve in the 
Palace of King Nebuchadnezzar. 372 In applying this biblical story to the current world order, 
Otabil insists that English has become an international language of the world and that no nation 
can develop or have access to the community of nations unless it masters the language and its 
philosophy. 

Comparing the colonisation and the dominance of other developed nations to the exiling 
of the Israelites by the Babylonians, Otabil argues that Africans cannot insist on their own 
language, but must rather master the language of their colonial masters. 373 He postulates further 
that the individual African stands the chance of easily gaining access and dominating the 
corridors of power like Daniel in Babylon if he or she masters the language and literature better 
than their colonisers. 374 In essence, it is only by learning from those who dominate you that 
you can overcome their dominance over you. 375 

This teaching and that of others stand in the larger resolve of especially the CMs to help 
in the development of the human resource base of their members and others outside their 
churches. Thus we see the use of biblical teaching to inspire confidence in individuals and urge 
them to believe in themselves. This can have an economic impact on members of the church 
as to how to improve themselves in terms of furthering their education or starting one if they 
have none-an act that will in the long run help improve the quality of human resource in the 
country. 

As a practical guide to achieving this, the ICGC has, for instance, designed a 20-year 
personal development plan. The original idea of this plan seems to have emanated from the 
‘Guidelines for Developing a Strategy’ produced by the Council of African Apostles of which 
Otabil and Duncan-Williams are founding members. 376 

The Council of African Apostles was birthed from the conviction that Africa needs to 
hear a clear, concise and authoritative voice from the church which addresses governmental 
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issues within the church and in national and regional matters. 377 It is in fulfilment of this 20- 
year plan that CMs like the ICGC has developed a customised personal 20-year development 
plan for their members because the church believes that to achieve the set goals of the CAA, 
individual members must be taught and assisted in developing strategies for the realisation of 
the larger goals of the Council. 378 

Indeed, the aforementioned development plan is not merely a here-and-now project. 
Rather it also has some spiritual foundations. For example, the biblical basis of the 20-year 
personal development plan of the ICGC is premised on two biblical texts of Genesis 13:14—15 
where God promised Abraham that he was going to bless him and his descendants and 
Habakkuk 2:2 where the Lord instructed Habakkuk the prophet, saying “Write the vision and 
make it plain on tablets, that they may run who read it. For the vision is yet for an appointed 
time, but at the end, it will speak, and it will not lie. Though it tarries, wait for it; because it 
will surely come, it will not tarry.” Otabil has argued that “God first showed Abraham what 
his future could be like. He then asked Abraham to act to possess the future. He also told 
Habakkuk to clearly write the vision. Similarly, individuals can envisage their future and write 
down the steps they want to take to achieve a good future. Otabil has thus concluded that in 
the same vein the current generation can be successful in life if they discover and write down 
their vision 

As a first step, the plan requires the individual to make a summary of goals that they 
intend to achieve ranging from spiritual, ministry, family, health and fitness, occupational, 
financial/investment, real estate/inffastructure and societal impact/legacy, thus indicating the 
spiritual-physical nexus of PMs as explained. 

Yet another practical initiative is the annual Africa Business and Kingdom Leadership 
Summit hosted by Duncan-Williams and his wife Rosa Whitaker Duncan-Williams (an expert 
on Africa trade, investment and business). It is a submit that brings together “African and global 
leaders to collaborate around strategies and solutions that (will) usher Africa into a new era of 
inclusive growth, global leadership, Christ-like compassion and sustainable security.” 379 The 
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summit, the ACI claims, is modelled on disruptive leadership that brainstorms on new ways of 
tackling African challenges and taking advantage of opportunities. 

A key component of the GSGDA is the enhancement of competitiveness of Ghana’s 
private sector to take advantage of the deliberate government policy of partnering the private 
sector in national development (Theme 2). To achieve this, government is expected to develop 
the capacities of the sector to enable them to take advantage of the opportunities that the policy 
offers. Hence the ACI, despite its religious slant, provides avenues for such capacities to be 
built as a key component of the summit brings together government (finance ministry) and state 
institutions to dialogue with the private sector. 

This is a significant shift in the ministry of Duncan-Williams, who Paul Gifford has 
described as one of the key figures who epitomises the spiritualisation of socio-political issues. 
As will be explored in more details in chapter five, Duncan-Williams has not abandoned his 
beliefs in the intercession of God to bring about prosperity to his people. Nonetheless, his 
spearheading of these initiatives demonstrates his appreciation of the fact that aside from God’s 
interventions, there is the need to take mundane steps to realising God’s plan. As T.D. Jakes 
(founder of The Potter’s House Church in Dallas, Texas and the main speaker at the Submit) 
notes, Jesus Christ did not only come to respond to the ailment of individuals but he also came 
with a vision that helps his followers succeed. 380 

Although there are no quantitative data on the progress and the success of these 
teachings and personal plans initiated by the PMs, there have been testimonies on various 
platforms (including Greater Works, Destiny Summit and Festival of Ideas) 381 of how 
these teachings are impacting and challenging many young people. For instance, the Business 
and leadership summit of the ACI, just like others, featured successful businessmen and women 
who preceded their speeches and practical teachings with how the application of Christian 
principles had brought success to their work and businesses. 

One of such success stories that is known in Ghana is that of Albert Ocran and Comfort 
Ocran who were inspired by Pentecostal teachings and have, based on this inspiration, which 
is a significant spiritual capital, taken bold initiatives that have resulted in the establishment of 
Combert Impressions, which is presently one of the leading Publishing Companies in Ghana. 
The Ocrans are replicating these teachings for the benefit of others through projects like 
Festival of Ideas and the Spring Board Road Shows. The Spring Board Road Shows, for 
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instance, target mostly second cycle and tertiary students with the aim of inspiring them to take 
up personal initiatives to set up their own enterprises after school instead of seeking for non¬ 
existing white-collar jobs. 

In summary, the spiritual capital generated by the PMs is crucial because about 70% of 
Ghana’s economy is private sector-led and thus such initiatives will help consolidate the need 
for more private initiatives which are in line with the neo-liberal economic policies. 382 As a 
matter of fact, many of the interventions envisioned in the GSGDA lend themselves easily to 
private sector involvement. Therefore, the introduction of a project to help people develop their 
lives independent or in collaboration with government will most likely yield some positive 
dividends. 

4.2.4 Economic Activities: Funding Businesses 

To help give meaning to what they teach their members, PMs are also engaged in providing 
funding for members to start or grow their businesses. By this intervention, PMs have moved 
beyond self-help and motivational work and now venturing into tangible economic investment 
in the small business sector on a significant scale. A key component of the Government of 
Ghana’s partnership with the private sector in the implementation of GSGDA (Theme 2) is the 
development of micro, small and medium enterprise (MSME) as a deliberate policy for the 
private sector to work for Ghana, while they both share the benefits that will accrue. 383 Micro 
funding, which has been identified as key to realising this goal, is limited because of 
government’s excessive borrowing from the domestic market which has crowded out the 
private sector. 384 These microcredits are ultimately key poverty reduction initiatives which the 
United Nations has through various pilot projects identified as one essential way of financing 
small to medium scale businesses in the formal and informal sectors of developing 
economies. 385 This project revealed that “in many countries, microcredit programmes have 
proved to be an effective tool in freeing people from poverty and have helped to increase their 
participation in the economic and political processes of society.” 386 Thus this Pentecostal 
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initiative aligns with government’s policy of encouraging private sector participation in state 
initiatives. 

In the midst of this difficult situation, banks established through Pentecostal initiatives 
such as Capital Bank and Credit Unions and Cooperatives of the various congregations are 
extending credit facilities to their members at lower interest rates. In the end, PMs are using 
their institution(s) to generate capital that are redistributed to members to enhance their 
business growth and productivity. For example, the AoG-G’s in 2005 set up the Micro 
Enterprise Development Unit to provide financial facilities aimed at supporting “mothers of 
trafficked girls in a Lifeline project with microfinance with a view to empowering them to 
undertake sustainable small scale businesses.” 387 As of 2015, the unit worked with 34 women 
groups and has made 107 small loan disbursements to about 3000 women with a loan recovery 
rate of 98%. 388 They claim that their support to the women groups has resulted in increased 
incomes, improved clients’ ability to meet social obligations, improved relations with spouses 
and improved retention of children in school. 389 

Similarly, the CoP’s ‘Pentecost Corporative Mutual Support and Social Services 
Society Limited’ (PENCO) also has over 40 active credit union societies in 28 church areas 
and 12 districts. 390 Its objective is to provide loans to its members for provident and productive 
purposes at fair but competitive rate of interest and to build the capacity of members in 
entrepreneurship in order for them to succeed in their businesses. PENCO has since 2009 been 
extending loan facilities for business start-ups and expansion, acquisition of assets, and other 
emergency financial advancement to lessen the burden of unexpected debts on members. 391 

Hence the PMs’ initiative of helping people to engage in economic ventures albeit on a 
smaller scale helps reduce the dependence rates in the country as people move away from 
unreliable government/donor support that is only a safety net to generating their own income. 392 
This will go a long way to reducing the burden on government and also compliment central 
government’s poverty reduction strategy. 393 For example, it will help cut down government 
expenditure on the beneficiaries on the Livelihood Empowerment Against Poverty Programme 
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(LEAP)-a social cash transfer programme which provides cash and health insurance to 
extremely poor households across Ghana. 

In the end, PMs are not only taking monies from members through various church 
contributions in the form of tithes, offertory, pastor appreciation, donations, etc., but are also 
providing funding for their economic activities. This initiative is significant due to the high 
interests charged by banks. 

4.3.5 Economic Activities: Employment and Job Creation 

There are also economic activities that are generated through the ministries of PMs. Though 
these ministry activities are aimed at church promotion, they nonetheless generate economic 
activities and creative stimulus-something that is hardly evaluated. Some of these relate to the 
merchandising of church and generally capitalist teachings on personal investments. For 
example, there are benefits that accrue to the economy from Pentecostal conferences and their 
external networks-especially their relations with other Pentecostal leaders in the Global North. 
These connections lead to religious tourism and correspondingly promote tourism. Religious 
tourism takes place when conferences organised by local Pentecostal churches feature ‘itinerant 
pastors/ministers.’ This leads to the influx of people from around the world to Ghana which 
leads to foreign inflow (money) that are crucial for Ghana’s macroeconomic stability (Theme 
1) before of high imports. 

Conferences such as Greater Works of the ICCG, Impact of ACI, the Convention of 
Saints of the Royal House Chapel and Home Coming of Light House Chapel International lead 
to a lot of economic activities, especially in the aviation and the hospitality sectors, as there are 
lots of international travels and a high demand for hotel accommodation during these periods. 
There are, for instance, pastors and lay leaders who travel to Ghana every year to attend ICGC’s 
Greater Works Conference which usually features Bishop Tudor Bismark from Zimbabwe, 
Bishop Mike Okonkwo of Nigeria and Pastor Matthew Ashimolowo from England. 394 Another 
example is ACI’s annual summit dubbed “Impact,” which attracts renowned Pentecostal 
preachers like Bishop T.D. Jakes and Paula White from the Christian Center in Florida. 395 
Similarly, when Archbishop Duncan Williams preaches or speaks at conferences organised by 
The Potter’s House, these are telecast live on popular viewing stations like the Trinity 


394 See De Witte, “Altar Media’s Living Word: Televised Charismatic Christianity in Ghana,” 177-178, 200 note 
4. 

395 Pastor Chris Oyakhilome’s “Night of Bliss” also attracts thousands of people from around the world, especially 
within the African continent. 
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Broadcasting Network. Such activity is seen not only to promote the Pentecostal ministry 
involved, but also the nation of Ghana more generally. 

Apart from the number of people that the PMs and their associates like schools, health 
facilities, and financial institutions employ directly, they also indirectly create employment in 
other sectors of the economy. The creative industry is one such sector. The creative industry, 
especially film and music in Ghana, has not been prioritised because of the lack of political 
will to harness the budding talents in the industry. The GSGDA (theme 1) identifies the creative 
art industry as one sector that holds high prospects for socio-economic transformation, job 
creation, innovation and trade. Comprehensive data on the size of the industry are unavailable. 
396 Financial investment and funding have been identified as a major setback to the growth of 
the creative art industry. 397 Despite government’s commitment, it is unable to adequately 
resource the sector. 398 

In the absence of this governmental commitment, it is the PMs who are sustaining the 
industry, especially in the areas of music and film. Gospel music and movies with Pentecostal 
lyrics and storylines respectively attract more patronage than secular music and movies. 399 
Pentecostal Ministries’ gospel music and movies attract huge patronage because the lyrics and 
storylines promote the triumph of good (through God’s intervention) over evil (the devil). 400 
In the process, PMs are indirectly creating jobs for various skills set within the economy 
including sound engineers, producers, actors/actresses, cameramen/women, editors, as well as 
song and script writers. It is worthy of note that government recognises the economic value 
associated with these industries and has thus prioritised the development of tourism and the 
creative arts as major industries that must be explored. 401 

Another area where PMs’ activities are creating jobs is the commercialised media. Most 
private media houses in Ghana, especially radio and television stations, thrive heavily on the 


396 See Government of Ghana, Ghana Shared Growth and Development Agenda, 46. 

397 International Monetary Fund, Ghana Poverty Reduction Strategy, 33. 
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Ghana 2017), 9. 

399 See Fredrick Acheampong, “Christian Songs as Political Songs: A Study of the Growing Leverage of 
Pentecostals Songs in Ghanaian Electioneering Campaigns (1992-2012)” (New Historian Conference, Victoria 
University of Wellington, New Zealand, 2015). 

400 Birgit Meyer, “Pentecostalite Culture on Screen Magic and Modernity in Ghana’s New Mediascape” (Research 
Centre Religion and Society, University of Amsterdam, 2002); Birgit Meyer, “Impossible Representations: 
Pentecostalism, Vision and Video Technology in Ghana” (Mainz: Department of Anthropology and African 
Studies, Gutenberg Universit, 2003); Birgit Meyer, “‘Praise the Lord’: Popular Cinema and Pentecostalite Style 
in Ghana’s New Public Sphere,” American Ethnologist 31, no. 1 (2004): 92-110. 
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patronage of air time by PMs. 402 The mushrooming of different PMs has led to a lot of 
competition among the churches. The intense competition has led to most ministries resorting 
to daily radio and weekly television programmes to promote their churches. 403 In fact, there are 
radio and television stations that were purposely set up to cash in on the high demand. 

Outdoor advertisements and the publishing industries have all benefited immensely 
from the PMs. Most PMs compete with big corporate organisations for giant billboards in the 
prime areas in the regional and district capitals of the country. The publications and publicity 
of the programmes and activities of most Pentecostal leaders and their churches have also 
boosted the publishing industry, especially in the production of posters, brochures, books, 
among others. This industry has also created jobs for graphic designers, writers, steel workers, 
engineers and other associated support staff. In summary Pentecostal ministry activities has 
directly and indirectly created jobs for a sizeable number of the Ghanaian population 

4.3.0 Social Protection 

The GSGDA document encompasses the development of labour productivity and employment 
and population management (Theme 6) as well as human settlements development (Theme 5) 
as key social prevention measures aimed at reducing the rate at which people become social 
burdens. In a bid to improve social conditions, the Government of Ghana as a deliberate state 
policy is to develop “targeted social interventions for vulnerable and marginalized groups as 
part of a broad policy aimed at reducing poverty and income inequalities.” 404 These 
interventions are aimed at alleviating the poverty among people who become socially 
disadvantaged mainly because of years of developmental neglect in their regions/districts and 
or as cushion for those who are affected by the withdrawal of government subsidies in some 
sectors of the economy (fuel and power) as part of the GSGDA implementation. 

In recent times, the United Nations has broadened the concept of welfare with a new 
focus on prevention. It, therefore, talks of social protection, instead of social welfare. Social 
protection is a social intervention which is focused on prevention, management, and disabling 
of situations that adversely affect people’s wellbeing. 405 The key components of social 
protection are the promotion of efficient labour markets, reduction of people’s exposure to 

402 Marleen De Witte, “Business of the Spirit: Ghanaian Broadcast Media and the Commercial Exploitation of 
Pentecostalism” Journal of African Media Studies 3, no. 2 (2011): 189. 

403 De Witte, “Altar Media’s Living Word: Televised Charismatic Christianity in Ghana,” 178; De Witte, 
“Television and the Gospel of Entertainment in Ghana,” 148-62. 

404 International Monetary Fund, Ghana: Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper, 26-27. 

405 See United Nations Research Institute for Social Development, Combating Poverty and Inequality: Structural 
Change, Social Policy and Politics, (Washington: United Nations, 2010). 
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risks, and enhancement of people’s capacity to manage economic and social risks, including 
unemployment, exclusion, sickness, disability and old age. 406 Social welfare on the other hand 
refers to “those non-profit functions of society, public or voluntary, which are clearly aimed at 
alleviating distress and poverty or at ameliorating the conditions of the casualties of society.” 407 
In this respect, social protection is broader than social welfare-which most PMs are focused. 
Nonetheless, the PMs’ intervention is vital, since it relieves government to concentrate more 
on preventative means by creating avenues that will forestall the incident of people becoming 
socially distressed while PMs and other like-minded groups focus on dealing with those who 
unfortunately fall into the socially disadvantaged bracket. Thus, Ghanaian PMs just like their 
fellows in Latin America also prioritise social services 408 by providing a safety net for 
members of the society who are socially dislocated during the implementation of neoliberal 
economic policies such as that envisioned in the GSGDA. 409 

All the six PMs surveyed have registered social service wings which are managed either 
as foundations or social relief agencies. 410 While the CMs are mainly registered as foundations 
or aids, the CPMs are usually registered as relief organisations. Again, while CPMs combine 
the management of their social services with those of their profit-making ventures, the CMs 
usually separate the two. The CPMs seem to have adopted this combination because of their 
orientation that all these initiatives are aimed at meeting the social needs of their members and 
not necessarily to make a profit. Nonetheless, they recognise that some of their interventions, 
especially in education and healthcare, may have to make some form of profit or at least break 
even to be sustainable. 411 Some of the welfare initiatives are either undertaken independently 
or in conjunction with other civil society organisations and benefit the communities where 
these churches are located and beyond. They usually include relief services, educational 
support schemes and community projects and programmes. 
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The Assemblies of God Relief and Development Services (AGREDS) coordinates all 
the social welfare projects and programmes of the AoG-G. Before the Services’ incorporation 
as a company limited by guarantee in January 1991, 412 the leadership of the church had, since 
the late 1940s, managed all the social welfare projects. As a church that sees social welfare as 
part of evangelism, the AoG-G through AGREDS, “seeks to minister to the material and social 
needs of the poor and underprivileged in society and to emphasise the truth of the biblical 
teaching concerning caring for the needy, alleviation of suffering, (and) social justice.” 413 
Among the PMs surveyed, the AoG-G has the largest presence in Northern Ghana with 80% 
of AGREDS programmes centred in that region. Though this may be because the ministry of 
the church began in that part of Ghana, their intervention is nonetheless key to successive 
governments’ effort at bridging the huge developmental gap between the North and the South. 

Established as Pentecost Welfare Association in 1978, the CoP in 1983 restructured its 
social relief services and registered it as Pentecost Social Services (PENTSOS) to reflect its 
new mandate. A full Directorate was created in 2000 within the COP structures to better 
coordinate its activities. 414 PENTSOS is focused on taking care of the social needs of members 
of the CoP and the society at large. 

The social service wings of the ICGC and ACI are Central Aid and Compassion in 
Action respectively. Central Aid’s main goal is to undertake a number of social intervention 
projects to bring about social change and transformation to people, communities and the nation. 
As “the bridgehead of the Kingdom of God on earth, (the ICGC sees this intervention as) a 
divine mandate and responsibility to demonstrate the wisdom and creativity of God in 
providing solutions to the issues of poverty, deprivation, ignorance and diseases plaguing 
humanity.” 415 According to ACI, Compassion in Action was established by the divine 
inspiration of the General Overseer, Nicholas Duncan-Williams. The foundation was initially 
called Dominion Covenant Partners before it became a registered charity in 1996 416 Like the 
ICGC, ACI sees this intervention as serving humanity. Duncan-Williams, for instance, notes 
on one of the published tracts of Compassion in Action: “the true essence of our being 
Christians is best defined by how we serve humanity and that eternity will record these good 


412 The Assemblies of God Relief and Development Services, “Who We Are,” March 19, 2016, 
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works for profit.” 417 This underscores the fact that PMs aside the preaching of the word of God 
are also engaged in finding solutions to the daily challenges that confront their members and 
others within and outside the catchment areas of their churches. 


Emergency relief services are a key emphasis in the ministries of all the churches 
surveyed. As a matter of priority, the GSGDA entreats government to develop a comprehensive 
insurance market that will rein in all sectors that are uninsured. 418 The aim is to create a Sector 
Fund that will cover the risks and pension requirements of informal sector workers. 419 Apart 
from motor and in some cases, health insurance, many people in Ghana do not have personal 
insurance and or life insurance. This is because the majority of the working population that are 
in the informal sector do not earn enough to meet their daily needs and as a result, are unable 
to take up insurance. The talk of encouraging the informal sector to insure their businesses and 
other related activities is only recent - following several fire outbreaks in major markets and 
companies between 2012 and 2014. 

Additionally, the National Disaster Management Organisation, which is 
constitutionally mandated to provide relief assistance during natural disasters, is always 
saddled with financial challenges due to inadequate budgetary allocation and political 
interference in appointments to the organisation. Therefore, the relief services provided by PMs 
are vital to victims that suffer one form of disaster or the other. 

Central Aid, PENTSOS and AGREDS are noted to provide such relief and other varied 
support services to communities affected by natural or man-made disasters, hazards or events 
that cause substantial loss or damage to life and property. 420 

In addition, they carry out social projects within and outside the communities where 
they operate to promote and support the social, economic, educational and physical well-being 
of the people. Several communities have, for instance, benefited from and have improved 
lifestyle as far as water is concerned and this has been made possible by the provision of the 
Community Bore Hole Project undertaken by Central Aid. Central Aid has, for example, 
constructed 20 boreholes fitted with hand pumps for 19 underserved communities in the Ga 
West Municipal Area of the Greater Accra Region. 421 
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The local branches of ICGC and Light House Chapel International (LHCI) 422 are also 
known for their free medical screening activities for the communities where their churches are 
located. 423 Between 2011 and 2013, for instance, the ICGC branch in Taifa -Burkina (a suburb 
of Accra) sponsored the screening of some four hundred (400) people in the area. The medical 
outreach team screened for malaria, blood grouping, hepatitis B and sickling. A Light House 
Chapel International medical screening programme was undertaken as part of the church’s 
evangelism drive in 2011 and 2012 at Fisea (a suburb of Accra), was more comprehensive 
since a whole mobile clinic was moved to the community. Doctors, lab technicians and 
pharmacists were on hand to provide health delivery for the community. 

It is estimated that 30% of the Ghanaian population who are sickle cell carriers do not 
know their status. 424 Therefore, medical screening is an important intervention because it is a 
preventive measure that helps in the immediate management and treatment for sickle carriers 
and in the long run reduces the incident of children bom with sickle cell disease. 

The PMs also adopt and manage orphanages. The Compassion in Action, for instance, 
manages two orphanages, namely BASCO Orphanage (or the Children’s Home at Suhum) and 
the Chosen Rehab Orphanage. The BASCO Orphanage, which was established in August 1996, 
is currently home to over 220 boys and girls between 5 to 18 years who are cared for by a team 
of 27 caregivers. It offers primary and junior high school education on its premises where other 
children from the community attend school. In this respect, the orphans are integrated with the 
larger community. Most of the children at BASCO are orphans rescued from deplorable 
conditions. The others are from backgrounds of social neglect, malnutrition, abuse, and child 
trafficking. 425 

The Chosen Rehab Orphanage has 50 children in the age range of 2 to 18 years in its 
care as of December 2016. These children are mainly from abandoned homes. The orphanage 
is also home to a few women who have nowhere to stay. Compassion in Action provides 
support including food, clothing, education, medical support for all in the home and financial 
support to the women to start a trade. 426 In future, the Foundation plans to build a modern 
children’s shelter with facilities to care for the holistic need of underprivileged children. 427 
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Thus while there is no doubt that the social spending of PMs may be aimed at or will 
lead to increased church participation and by extension church growth, 428 the economic value 
that it creates in relieving government to focus on preventive aspects of social protection and 
other state interventions cannot be underestimated. 

4.4.0 Economic Advocacy 

Economic advocates usually focus on the promotion and monitoring of economic conditions, 
policies and initiatives to ensure that despite the competing interests of state actors and 
corporate organisations, policy makers consult widely to ensure that their decisions benefit the 
people they represent. PMs are engaged in advocacy relating to three of the priority areas 
identified by GSGDA. This includes advocacy in agriculture (theme 3), the management of the 
oil and gas sectors (theme 4) as well as transparent and accountable governance (theme 7). 

One notable issue in Pentecostal intervention in this area is that its advocacy is usually 
focused on areas where they have little or no direct investments or interests. Yet another notable 
issue is that the CPMs usually advocate collectively through the umbrella body-GPCC. The 
GPCC normally prefers to use the mainstream of economic advocacy in Ghana, which is the 
issuing of a communique and press statements to relay the stance of the Council on the 
economic policies of governments. In the case of CMs, individual ministries usually act alone. 
Such advocacy usually comes in the form of sermons, public speeches and writings of leaders. 
This contrast exists because unlike the CMs, the CPMs have through GPCC developed 
structures that enable such interventions over the years. 429 Even so, in recent years the 
Concerned Clergy Association of Ghana and most recently the Charismatic Bishops 
Conference as newer Charismatic umbrella groups are beginning to adopt similar collective 
stands on issues. However, they are yet to develop similar structures in terms of a secretariat 
that will properly coordinate its activities. 430 


428 See Anthony Gill and Erik Lundsgaarde, “State Welfare Spending and Religiosity: A Cross-National 
Analysis,” paper presented at the American Political Science Association National Meeting, Philadelphia, 2003. 
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In most of its activities, the GPCC either independently or in collaboration with other 
religious and non-religious groups champions economic policies that will promote the 
economic well-being of the citizenry while criticising and/or offering alternative solutions to 
those policies whose implementation may lead to hardship for the Ghanaian people. For 
example, the GPCC, in January 2014, issued a communique titled “Issues of National 
Concern,” which weighed into a debate on the Plant Breeders Bill that sought to introduce 
genetically modified food and seeds in Ghana. 

As per GSGDA (theme 3) the agriculture sector is expected to play a critical role in the 
transformation of the country’s economy in the medium-term 431 as it was envisioned to be 
linked with industry that will lead to the creation of jobs, increased export and earnings and 
food security. 432 To meet this target government is expected to accelerate agricultural 
modernisation and natural resource management with some specific interventions including 
the promotion of seed and planting material development and improvement of science, 
technology and innovation application in the Agricultural sector-Hence the Plant Breeders Bill. 

Laudable as the initiative is, the GPCC seemed concerned about the lack of information 
and consultation on the bill. After consulting researchers and other experts, 433 the GPCC asked 
five critical questions which it believed needed to be addressed before any decision could be 
made on the bill. For instance, the GPCC sought to find out whether the genetic engineering of 
seeds was necessary to improve farming productivity in Ghana. 434 They also questioned the 
credibility and reliability of the scientific information on genetically modified food and why 
Ghanaian research scientists had been silent on the debate. 435 Despite the ‘neutral tone’ of the 
communique, GPCC’s subsequent association with the statement issued by the Faith-Based 
Organisation, (a platform of religious groups of which the GPCC is a member) on June 2014 
which opposed the Plant Breeders Bill was a confirmation of the Council’s position on the 
proposed legislation. 436 

The GPCC’s alternative suggestion while government pursues more research on the 
proposal also highlighted very important issues in the agricultural sector which need 
government attention. The GPCC, for instance, suggested: 
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It will be appropriate for the government to put on hold the decision to endorse GM (genetically 
modified) food, whilst the international debate is still ongoing. Meanwhile, (the) government can 
put in place a pragmatic approach to improving the current method of farming, including 
irrigation, storage facilities and also marketing of food produce . 437 

In the same June 2014 communique, the GPCC expressed concerns about the activities of both 
legal and illegal miners -galamsey operators-who were destroying water bodies, farmlands and 
the environment more generally. The Council urged political office holders to regulate the rate 
at which farmlands were being taken over for mining. 438 This concern aligns with government’s 
responsibility under the GSGDA to “enforce compliance with relevant regulations and 
guidelines on small-scale mining and improving technical capacity of small-scale miners to 
enhance efficiency and sustainability in their operations.” 439 Additionally, government is 
expected to “monitor the activities of both large and small scale mining companies in order to 
protect the environment;” 440 while “strengthen[ing] and enforcing existing environmental laws 
and regulations including the passage of regulations under the current Minerals and Mining 
Act 2006 (Act 703)” 441 

As indicated in chapter four, the GPCC is also part of the Civic Forum Initiative that in 
the past engaged government on national policies aimed at meeting the Millennium 
Development Goal (MDGs). 442 The Council and other partners supported the United Nations’ 
view that one of the key ways of achieving food security and nutrition is gender equality and 
economic and social improvement for rural women. 443 In this light, the Forum was focused on 
advocating that women and mothers be empowered financially by the government and other 
institutions to help them have gainful employment. This will empower them economically to 
provide sustenance for their families instead of the provision of free food which cannot be 
sustained in the long run. 444 

In working with other religious umbrella groups and non-religious groups, the GPCC 
has collaborated with the CCG and the Ghana Civil Society Coalition. For example, in 2010, 
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the GPCC collaborated with these two groups on Ghana’s Oil and Gas sector. As a policy 
strategy, oil and gas resources are to be developed to become a major anchor for national 
growth and development. It is envisaged that “oil and gas will provide the opportunity for the 
diversification of the economy, as well as build capacity to support the needs of a modern 
industrial society.” 445 

While commending government’s effort in the sector, the GPCC and its collaborators 
had some concerns. It, for instance, commended government’s efforts and commitment to 
consulting widely with all stakeholders in the gas and oil sector and its consideration of 
recommendations by civil society platforms on oil and gas on the management of petroleum 
revenue. 446 It also took note of the President’s public pronouncement to ensure transparency 
and accountability through the extension of the Extractive Industries Transparency Initiative to 
oil and gas. 447 However, the three groups raised critical issues that government had to address 
to ensure that the entire nation benefits from the proceeds of the oil and gas. They, for instance, 
complained about the lack of transparency and accountability in the petroleum exploration and 
production, particularly the auctioning of oil blocks without competitive tendering or bidding 
process and also the glaring indications that some processes in the development of the industry 
are being fast-tracked especially in the consideration of the relevant bills being submitted to 
parliament which have the tendency to compromise the quality of public consultations. 448 This 
intervention is a check on government to ensure that there is enough transparency in the 
industries to reduce the incidence of corruption, conflict of interest and other such issues that 
will affect the realisation of this national policy. 

Having moved into establishment, the GPCC now seems to be more organised and thus 
conducts its public engagement with government on economic decisions in a direct way, just 
as the HMCs have been doing over the years. This signals that as churches become more 
organised, there is a shift of political talk from the pulpit to more engagement. 

Most leaders of CMs usually act alone by using their sermons and other public speeches 
as platforms for their economic advocacy. Bishop James (Senior Bishop at ACI) confirms this 
assertion when noted: 

In Ghana, Dr Otabil, the Archbishop Nicholas Duncan-Williams, and Bishop Agyin Asare, seem 
to be captured in their messages. Unlike a certain Papal message; (where) the Pope speaks to the 
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Catholics through the Papal letter but not the homily where he is deemed to make proper 
presentations of the word to the flock, Charismatics can talk about anything in their message and 
they do that consistently. 449 

For example, speaking at the launch of a book titled “Dare to Dream,” 
Otabil admonished Ghanaians to rise up and demand what is best by resisting the temptation 
of being content with the supply of what he calls ‘minimal’ by settling for fewer goods and 
services from the state. He complained thus: 

We move from one stage of deterioration to the other and we are supposed to appreciate it and 
love it. We can’t love it, we can’t just be happy because a road has been tarred. We can’t just be 
happy because we didn’t have electricity now we have electricity. We can’t be happy with 
minimal(s), we want maximal(s), we want the best and not the least. The citizens must have an 
appetite for better because what happens is that, when you get pushed down, you get settled for 
being pushed down 450 

At another speech delivered at the 30 th Anniversary of the ICGC in 2014, for example, Otabil 
used the example of how the ICGC started at a difficult period of economic depression and 
political uncertainty in 1984, but still went on to become a successful church because the 
leadership of the church stretched its hands to God and not to man. 451 He told a story of how 
he visited the African Union Headquarters in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, which has a gold 
decorated statue of Dr Kwame Nkrumah sitting in front of the building. The inscription beneath 
the statue is a biblical verse from Psalm 68:31: “Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hand to God.” 
This was the same quote Nkrumah used to conclude his famous ‘Africa must rise’ speech and 
the main theme of Otabil’s well-known book, Beyond the Rivers of Ethiopia. Otabil notes that 
when he read the quote he was saddened. He felt no pride in looking at the building because it 
was not built with the resources of Africans but was rather a gift from the Chinese 
Government. 452 Accordingly, the inscribed verse was inconsistent with how the building was 
acquired. This development, he noted, typified Africa’s continued dependence on foreign 
assistance. He has, therefore, seized every public opportunity to admonish African leaders and 
its people to have a deeper resolve to change the African story and paint a new picture of 
Africa. 453 
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Myjoyonline.com, February 17, 2016, http://www.myjoyonline.com/news/2016/February-17th/ghanaians- 
should-refuse-to-be-content-with-roads-electricity-otabil-rallies.php. 

451 Mensa Otabil, “Speech Delivered at 30th Anniversary of the International Central Gospel Church” (Accra, 
March 3, 2014). 

452 Otabil, “Speech Delivered at 30th Anniversary.” 

453 Otabil, “Speech Delivered at 30th Anniversary.” See also Mensa Otabil, Four Laws of Productivity: God’s 
Foundation for Living (Lanham: Pneuma Life Publishing, 1991), 131-139. 
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One critical point to note here is that, Otabil does not limit his admonitions and 
criticisms to political actors-which is usually the characteristic of the GPCC and HMCs. As 
will be explored further in chapter 6, he focuses more on the citizenry. 454 It is Otabil’s resolve 
to see individuals take their own destiny into their hands. This, according to the ICGC, informs 
the mission of the Church of ‘raising leaders, shaping visions and influencing society through 
Christ.’ Otabil believes that he has been called to raise individual leaders who will champion 
the rise of Africa. Hence, he sees every individual as a leader who must have a vision and must 
be a person of great influence to make an impact on the society. He has noted, that: 

If a person comes to our church crawling he or she will be inspired to start walking; if he comes 
walking he will be inspired to start running; if he comes running he will be inspired to start flying; 
whatever stage you come in into this church you will leave here improved in a better version of 
yourself. We are passionate about personal transformation. We are passionate about social 
transformation . 455 

However, it must be noted that the mission to raise leaders to occupy political and 
corporate positions is not only unique to the ICGC, but rather an aspect of the spiritual capital 
of other PMs in Ghana and Africa. This approach seeks to build the capacity of the individual 
not only to achieve economic independence but be at the forefront of the political decision¬ 
making process. 

Rev. Dr Yaw Frimpong-Manso (Superintendent of the AoG-G), who was recently 
appointed to head the Commission on Small Arms noted in an interview, “when it comes to 
national issues I am a Ghanaian and I will serve in any position government gives me.” 456 
Joseph Quayesi-Amakye has also noted this shift and observed that the leadership of CPCs is 
now challenging Ghanaian Christians to “make national welfare their Christian duty.” 457 It is 
worth exploring this new interest which represents a shift of CPCs like the CoP and AoG-G 
that did not previously encourage direct partisan politics by its members in the past. While the 
likes of Otabil seek to train individuals to take over the affairs of the state, the CPCs (aside 
from the issuing of communiques) have begun encouraging their members to take an active 
part in politics, not necessarily to take over the affairs of the state as envisioned by Otabil but 
to ‘cleanse and purge it’ - a position that is uncharacteristic of this strand of Pentecostalism. 

Describing CoP’s new teaching as a “revolutionary” social gospel, Quayesi-Amakye in 
reference to Onyinah observes that the key task for Christians as they enter politics is to make 

454 See Bryant L. Myers, “Progressive Pentecostalism, Development, and Christian Development NGOs: A 
Challenge and an Opportunity,” International Bulletin of Missionary Research 39, no. 3 (2015): 117. 
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biblical task contemporaneous, which can be achieved through a transformative reading of the 
Bible to include both personal and societal prosperity. 458 But Koduah (a Former General 
Secretary of the CoP) who wants a more direct church involvement recommends that churches 
identify mature ‘spirit-filled' Christians and encourage them to go into politics because even 
though Christians are in the majority in each state institution, corruption and abuse of office is 
widespread. He is therefore advocating a more direct collaboration between the Christian 
churches and the state in political appointments to ensure that a ‘true Christians’ are prioritise. 

Yet in more recent times one exceptional umbrella group of CMs that has been very 
critical of political decisions is the CCAG. For instance, the CCAG was very critical of 
government’s decision to increase fuel prices when deliberations on fuel price adjustments 
were ongoing and the state had not been transparent with how it has spent the windfall (profit) 
that accumulated when oil prices on the international market fell (low price). 

One of Government’s commitment in the GSGDA is the promotion of transparent, 
accountable and responsive governance (theme 7). The broad goal of this policy is to empower 
both state and non-state actors to fully appreciate and participate in the governance process. A 
key priority in the medium term among many others is citizens’ access to rights and 
entitlements which the CCAG’s press statements sought to demand from government. 459 

The government has explained that despite the low pricing of crude oil, it will not 
reduce or implement the automatic adjustment formula (which kicks in to either reduce or 
increase prices whenever there is a price change of crude oil) because it was using monies 
accrued from the windfall to pay off legacy debts 460 Despite this explanation, there has not 
been full disclosure on how much monies have been collected and spent hence the CCAG’s 
strongly worded statement on the back of a fuel price increase: 

The government’s announcement of fuel price increase was much of a surprise, since the 
government itself has initiated a debate to seek the way forward for fuel pricing. It is our 
observation that this trick has been applied by all the successive governments in the fourth 
republic. They pretend as if the views of the people matter then in the midst of the debate they 
pull their trick. If you had already made up your mind why did you waste everybody's time by 
engaging us in a debate? The CCAG will want the government to come out to prove/explain to 
the people of Ghana how this petroleum price increase will benefit the people of this nation 
especially the poor and the vulnerable. This is unacceptable, it is time we develop proper 
strategies to doing things to avoid inflicting such pain on people we pledge to protect, defend and 
serve . 461 


458 Quayesi-Amakye, “Pentecostals and Church-State Relations,” 644. 

459 International Monetary Fund, Ghana: Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper, 44,49. 

460 The legacy debt accrued following government inability to pay off its accumulated subsidies for consumers 
and that of government agencies. 
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Thus the interest of PMs in accountable governance is not only in line with the national 
objectives as spelled out in the GSGDA but more importantly for our purpose a new interest, 
especially by the Charismatic strand to now, confront government on its decisions, a departure 
from what the older PMs-who prefer dialogue to collision with political actors on matters of 
the state. 

4.5.0 Implications for Previous Scholarly Views 

From the above empirical research of comparing the agenda set out in the GSGDA and 
Pentecostal interventions, it is clear that the somewhat ‘unintended’ interventions of the PMs 
are having an impact on the Ghanaian economy. This study takes cognisance of the fact that 
there are not enough quantitative surveys to draw any definite conclusions on the extent of the 
impact of these interventions. However, as demonstrated above, it is clear that qualitatively, 
whether such interventions are intended or not, they align in many respects with the economic 
policy of Ghana which successive governments under the Fourth Republic have adopted and 
implemented. 

This evidence leads this study to suggest a re-assessment of scholarly works, 
particularly that of Paul Gifford that has concluded that Pentecostal interventions do not impact 
and/or transform the African economies in any way. 462 Gifford is one scholar who has 
challenged the view of scholars like David Martin, Stephen Ellis and Gerrie ter Haar, Meyer 
and Ruth Marshall that Pentecostal Ministries’ activities will help and are “helping bring Africa 
into the modem globalising world.” 463 His challenge is based on the fact that these scholars 
failed to provide enough evidence to back their claim that political systems are reformed in any 
meaningful sense by PMs’ teachings and ideas. 464 He has, therefore, passed a verdict on the 
observations of these scholars, noting: 

All these are serious observers with profound insight into Africa’s charismatic explosion, but 
they seem on this point to have shown only first, that Africans use this demonic cosmology to 
make sense of the evils that befall them and, second that African Christians claim to be 
transforming their societies around them. These authors have not shown that Africa has thereby 
been transformed in any way . 465 

He, for instance, challenges Ellis and ter Haar’s claim that some restructuring of government 
system is actually taking place and that the churches are helping to re-order the ways power is 


462 Gifford, Ghana’s New Christianity, 

463 Gifford, “Trajectories in African Christianity,” 279. See also Gifford, Ghana’s New Christianity, 169-172. 
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acquired and distributed in these societies. 466 He insists that Ellis and ter Haar have not proved 
this nor “shown what might count as evidence for this claim and how we might assess it.” 


4.5.1 Charismatic Prosperity Teaching 

One important challenge to Gifford’s assessment is his essentialist characterisation of CMs’ 
prosperity teaching as representative of all Pentecostal groups and lack of attention or value he 
places on Pentecostal practice as against their teaching and ideas. By focusing on CMs 
prosperity teachings, he fails to consider other major Pentecostal groups like the CPMs as well 
as Pentecostal practical interventions. 

While the issue of the influence of CMs’ on other strands of PMs is undeniable, it is 
also equally true that the former is also influenced by the other strands of Pentecostalism. 
Essentially, there is an incessant borrowing among the PMs and indeed among the Christian 
churches in Ghana. Again, although Gifford claims that the CMs influence other PMs, he has 
not provided evidence or proof that such influence necessarily becomes the main 
teachings/emphasis of these churches (CPMs, NPMs, etc.)-based upon which he concludes 
that these churches are essentially the same. Hence this is an assumption. While some strands 
of PMs have incorporated prosperity, teachings emphasised by CMs into their liturgy, these 
teachings are not necessarily the pre-occupation of these strands of Pentecostalism. 

It must also be noted that there is a marked difference among CMs when it comes to 
their teaching of the prosperity gospel-a claim Gifford has severally maintained. 467 In 
Ghana, the ICGC and ACI are the two largest CMs and largely influence other churches 
within their strand. 468 The ICGC, as Gifford has rightly noted, preaches a different form of 
prosperity teaching which promotes a good work ethic and puts less emphasis on 
enchantment. 469 When this view is considered, it is more likely that a significant number of 
PMs will be focusing less on the prosperity teachings Gifford has raised issues with-the two 


466 Gifford, Ghana’s New Christianity, 190.171, referring to Ellis and ter Haar, “Religion and Politics in Africa,” 
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strands of CPMs and CMs, put together. This consideration is based on the fact that the 
CPMs emphasise less on these teachings and another half within the CMs also do not 
necessarily focus on the popular version of prosperity gospel that Gifford questions. 

Hence, Gifford’s generalisation of the CMs’ prosperity teachings as essentially 
being representative of the entire PMs may not be a cogent assessment. In essence, a fair 
assessment of these churches cannot be made if one limits himself to a particular teaching 
that characterises one strand of Pentecostalism (especially CMs) and takes that as 
representative of other strands. 470 

4.5.2 Enchanted Worldview 

The influence of an enchanted worldview in Pentecostal interventions is but one of the 
factors that influences political action. That is to say, while Pentecostals have not abandoned 
their belief in the divine provision, they do not necessarily explain/interpret every socio¬ 
economic issue in spiritual terms. In fact, a multiplicity of rationales informs their 
interventions. Take, for instance, the immediate rationale for the Pentecostal interventions 
in the area of education. This intervention is purely based on the economic consideration of 
meeting the high demand for university education which the public universities are unable 
to meet. The Compassion Drug Rehab Centre of the ACI was set up because of the 
experience of Archbishop Duncan Williams, who once abused drugs before his conversion. 
Bishop James Nana Ofori-Attah (Former Supervisory Bishop for Compassion in Action) 
confirms this when he noted: 

The Archbishop was once a victim of a sort (drug abuse) and I believe strongly that is what 
propels him to support (the rehab centre). The problem of people like the homeless, drug addicts, 
prostitutes, drunkards and when you look at it well, people are not interested in taking care of 
such people and so because he also has a background (experience) in that; he was a school 
dropout and then, he started smoking and leading a life that some of these people are leading. So, 

I think that is where the whole thing comes from . 471 

Thus, the background of the Archbishop makes him identify with the predicament of the needy 
and also people battling with various kinds of addiction. His actual resolve to ensure that others 
with similar experiences receive help informed the setting up of the Rehab Centre. 472 

Similarly, the Central Educational Scholarship was started based on the life experience 
of Otabil. In one of his daily messages broadcast after the midday news on Joy FM (July 2016), 
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Otabil indicated that the reason for setting up the Central Educational Grants and Scholarship 
Scheme was because of the difficulty he went through to fund his education while growing up 
- his mother and father having died while he was still young. Hence, in this very instance too, 
the main rationale that led to the setting up of the scholarship scheme is not based on a 
worldview or any religious consideration. 

Consider also the CoP’s investments in Ghana, which are also markedly different from 
those of other PMs. The rationale is captured within the framework of “God’s Covenant with 
the church, which serves as the philosophy and also a spiritual capital underpinning the 
approaches and operations of the church.” 473 The ‘Covenant’ essentially instructs the church to 
focus on evangelism. Thus, James McKeown, who first led the implementation of the church’s 
covenant, initially prioritised evangelism over social concerns. This is summed up as “Just 
evangelise; win the people to Christ. The people will establish the schools and build the 
hospitals.” 474 While not dismissing the importance of addressing the social and economic needs 
of its members, McKeown was of the view that evangelism and the saving of souls should 
precede the social needs of the people. Subsequently, those who would be saved through 
evangelism would be filled with the Holy Spirit and would be given the capacity to create social 
projects and programmes that would address the physical needs of members. 475 Hence the 
current huge investments of the CoP are seen as the fulfilment of God's covenant with the 
Church having obeyed God’s instructions. 476 

The rationale for the interventions analysed above clearly reveals that various reasons 
frame these interventions. The multiplicity of reasons range from business and economic 
reasons, the life or past experience of the leaders, covenant relation with God, evangelism, ploy 
to attract members, among others. If these different rationales are the lead/main considerations 
framing the interventions, then the belief in an enchanted worldview cannot necessarily have a 
substantial negative impact on African economies as Gifford asserts. Accordingly, while 
undoubtedly the enchanted worldview is central to Pentecostal belief, the suggestion that it 
undermines economic development owing to emphasis in Pentecostal belief must be re¬ 
considered. This is because, as demonstrated above, it is not necessarily the main driver in 
Pentecostal interventions and thus to place premium on its effects amounts to giving little 
credence to the various rationales and drivers that are the genesis of Pentecostal interventions. 
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This essentially means that Gifford’s concern about the negative influence of an enchanted 
worldview in any developmental debates cannot be sustained because such views do not always 
colour their thinking. 

In our view, a more purposeful approach is to avoid essentialism by enlarging the 
scope of ministries that are considered as this will give us a fair idea of each PMs as 
demonstrated above. From such specific analysis, one will be able to draw a comparison as 
to the similarities and points of departures among the strands, instead of taking one church’s 
teaching as characteristic of all groups. Again, because not all Pentecostal practices are 
informed by an enchanted worldview, we suggest that future scholars look beyond beliefs 

4.6.0 Conclusion 

This chapter has established that the present Pentecostal engagement with the Ghanaian 
economy is a marked departure from the past where it stayed away from socio-economic issues 
and solely concerned themselves with other-worldly issues, especially evangelism and church 
planting. While they have not completely abounded their spiritual interpretations of aspects of 
the Ghanaian economy, they are no doubt engaged in intended and untended activities that are 
having positive impact on the economy. Again the study has demonstrated that while they have 
replicated the economic interventions of the HMCs they have also intervened in other economic 
activities that are distinctive and novel. 

Through a comparison of Ghana’s economic agenda with Pentecostal interventions the 
chapter has demonstrated that the latter’s interventions conform to the former’s development 
goals. Based on this finding, the study has suggested contrary to the earlier limited scope 
adopted by Paul Gifford for the widening of the scope of issues considered or use in assessing 
the impact of PMs interventions in the Ghanaian economy. We have argued that focusing on 
prosperity teachings and the enchanted worldview of CMs in analysing their interventions is 
limited. While the study agrees that aspects of Charismatic teachings may not promote 
economic activities, the study has also shown that Pentecostal practical interventions and in 
fact other teachings promote good work ethics 477 and in essence leads to productivity and 
economic growth. In the nutshell, while PMs’ rationales for intervening in the economy may 
not necessarily be intended to complement government’s efforts these interventions alignment 
with the developmental goals of Ghana suggests that they are contributing in no small way in 
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transforming aspects of the Ghanaian economy which secular analysts and specifically the 
United Nations expects developing nations to focus on. 
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CHAPTER 5: PENTECOSTALS AND DIVINE PROPHECY 

Prayer: Anything that will put the name of Ghana on the international news for evil and not for 
good, God should let it be frustrated. Let that agenda be annulled, let it be terminated ... let 
secure the gate of this country, cities, homes... let the peace of this country be secured, let our 
borders be secured, let our airspace be secured, against tragedies, against strange happenings 
... evil incidents, demonic activities, shedding of blood, violence, unrest, ...anything that will 
bring the country to a standstill for even a minute or an hour let it be uprooted ....Any event in 
the ‘womb of time’ that will turn back the clock of this country... whatever that event is ...the 
bible says in Hosea 10:13 give them a miscarrying womb and a dry breast...whatever the enemy 
is hatching and whatever they are conceiving, any demonic pregnancy in the ‘wombs of time ’ 
concerning the destiny of this nation let it be miscarriage. (Archbishop Nicolas Duncan- 
Williams, 2016). 

Prophesy: In the realms of the spirit, the Lord has chosen our President (then incumbent 
John Mahama of the NDC) ...in the realms of the spirit where our President is standing, 
he is very far... and where he is in the spirit, I can tell you that there is no close gap, with 
his position in the spirit ... I can say boldly on this set that the Lord that minister to me 
(says) he is going to outdoor our President of this nation publicly and in the ears of 
everybody. God is about to affirm. (Prophet Akwasi Agyemang Prempeh, 2016) 


5.0.0 Introduction 

There have been significant transitions in Pentecostals’ spiritual modes of engagement with 
political issues in Ghana. These changes are in large part linked to the variations in Pentecostal 
responses to the existential needs of adherents. In relation to prophetic intervention in Ghanaian 
politics, the emergence of political prophecies that predict the future represents a significant 
shift from the pre-Fourth Republican era. Whereas in that earlier period PMs were rarely 
engaged by political actors, in more recent times they have begun to more actively consult 
Pentecostal prophets seeking their ‘divine predictions.’ 

Writing in 2004, Paul Gifford reported that there had been a shift in emphasis from 
deliverance offered by the CMs to the prophetic word of the Neo-Prophetic pastors. 478 Yet 
‘prophetic Christianity’ was seldom given prominence by observers of Pentecostalism, though 
there is “a whole swathe of Ghana’s new Christianity where this element is constitutive.” 479 
More than a decade since Gifford’s assertion, the NPMs which emphasise prophecy are also 
occupying the public space and challenging the authority of older PMs and HMCs in speaking 
and responding to both individual and political issues. 

The pervasiveness of ‘divine predictions’-which are focused on forecasting political 
events and happenings’ such as the one by Prophet Akwasi Agyemang Prempeh reproduced 
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above demonstrates that while PMs have transitioned to embrace direct modes of engagements, 
they have nonetheless not completely stopped (continuity) the spiritualisation of political 
issues. What has changed is a departure from one form of spiritualising politics (deliverance) 
such as that of Duncan-Williams reproduced above to another (prophetic declaration). Through 
‘divine predictions’ NPMs pastors claim they have a new anointing that enables them to 
instantly diagnose the problems of individuals and institutions and resolve them by re¬ 
negotiating with God to change his divine purpose for such individuals and entities. They also 
claim they can make a declaration to overturn any malevolent activities of spirit forces that 
may or have changed an individual or a country’s progress in life. 

This chapter is divided into four main sections. The first section sketches the 
background of Prophetism in Ghana and establishes how the pervasiveness of ‘divine 
predictions’ is linked to the re-emergence of Prophetism within Ghanaian Pentecostal 
Christianity. The second section analyses ‘divine predictions,’ particularly the outcome of 
presidential elections and the predictive deaths of high profile politicians. The third section is 
the implication of ‘divine predictions’ and the last section offers a conclusion. The chapter will 
demonstrate that PMs have through ‘divine predictions’ developed a distinctive form of 
engagement with politics that has become the new face of Pentecostal political engagement in 
Ghana. 

5.1.0 The Development of Political Prophecies in Ghana 

While ‘Neo-Prophetism’ as a separate and unique ministry that emphasises prophecy within 
Pentecostalism is of recent phenomenon, prophecy has long been associated with the Christian 
mission in Ghana. Within Ghanaian Pentecostalism, prophecy is traced to the ministries of the 
forerunners of Pentecostalism in Ghana. Joseph Quayesi-Amakye has provided a useful 
typology that categorises the various phases of Prophetism in Ghana into five historical periods 
beginning in the 1910s with the African Indigenous Churches (AICs). This is followed by 
prophets who broke away from CPMs in the 1950s. The third and fourth phases were the 
prophetic ministries within the Christian fellowships in schools in the 1970s and the 
denominational prayer camps of CPMs in the 1980s, respectively. The fifth and current phase 
is the independent prophetic churches or Neo-Prophetic Ministries (NPMs) of the 1980s and 
1990s. 480 
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Until the emergence of NPMs as an independent ministry in the 1980s and 90s, 
Prophetism operated on the fringes of the ministries of HMCs 481 and other older Pentecostal 
Ministries, in particular, the CPMs and CMs-whose criticism of the prominence accorded the 
phenomenon of prophecy and accusation of the ministry’s engagement in syncretic practices 
led to a decline in the prophetic ministries in the 1940s and 50s. 482 

NPMs employ both the belief systems and elements of Spiritual Churches and CMs 483 
They mainly emphasise prophecy and healing using elements like water, anointing oil, salt, etc. 
They mostly employ the Old Testament which is referred to in justifying and qualifying their 
prophecies and the basis of prescribed solutions. Their teachings are delivered in the local 
Ghanaian language (Twi). Their teachings and rituals also link well with some important 
elements of indigenous Ghanaian spirituality. 484 This distinguishes them from CMs, who 
emphasise New Testament teachings, particularly the gospels and mostly use English in their 
meetings. 

Prophet Isaac Owusu Bempah (Glorious Word Power Ministries International) is considered 
the forerunner of ‘divine predictions’ of political events. Gifford reports that as of 2001, 
Bempah, who was referred to as ‘mega prophet,’ was explaining the relevance of prophetic 
gifting for Ghana. 485 While the likes of Rev. Immanuel Enoch Agbozo (Evangelical Society of 
Ghana), Prophet Francis Kwasi Amoako (Resurrection Power and Living Streams Ministries), 
Prophet Peter Anamoh and Bishop John Yaw Adu, (New Jerusalem Chapel) started 
pronouncing political prophecies between the 1970s and 1990s, their prophecies were not 
initially predictive in nature. 

For instance, Amoako, (the father of Neo-Prophetism in Ghana), cannot be credited with 
this phenomenon because his ministry focused on criticising the ills of his day and rarely 
focused on forecasting political issues such as the cases of ‘divine predictions’ that are 
considered in this study. It is, for example, reported that at an all Pastors and Evangelists 
Conference in 1987, Amoako recalled how in 1983, he enquired from God and received an 
answer that Ghana’s economic decline was due to Christian disunity. He was quoted as saying: 
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In 1983, the year which has gone down in Ghana's history as the year of crisis in time of peace, 
there was smoke all over the country... I sat down and questioned God about what was actually 
happening. In the process the Lord spoke to me that there was no unity among his children... The 
Lord again said if Ghana would prosper and become great then the whole solution depends on 
the unity of the various denominations... The Lord referred me to 2nd Chronicles chapter 7, verse 
14... ‘If they pray to me and turn away from the evil they have been doing, then I will hear them 
in heaven, forgive their sins and make their land prosperous again.’ 486 

However he announced that there was a chance for the nation to recover from the economic 
crisis but the full impact of this would be realised if Christian unity was enhanced and 
sustained. 487 On many of his evangelistic tours, Amoako mostly criticised the Provisional 
National Defence Council, which clamped down on dissenting political views and presided 
over Ghana’s economic difficulties in the 1980s” 488 Hence Amoako’s attitude towards 
political issues is not only an exception to that of other PMs who in the pre-Fourth 
Republican era avoided any collision with the political regimes but also not representative 
of the new emphasis of Neo-Prophetic pastors who are focused on forecasting political 
decisions and outcomes. 

Similarly, Adu, who claimed that he started issuing predictive prophecies as far back 
as the 1970s, only came to national attention when one of the Legends of Ghanaian Gospel 
Music, Yaw Sarpong, claimed he was healed of an unknown illness by the former. 489 His 
prophecies, he admits, have not been publicised and emphasised consistently like those of 
Bempah that have been consistent since the late 1990s. 

The shift to the prophetic ministries has enhanced the personality of Neo-Prophetic 
pastors 490 who see themselves as operating under a power that is able to give instant answers 
to the challenges of life and renegotiate any future occurrences in the lives of people. This is 
in contrast to the deliverance processes and the prosperity gospel of the older Pentecostal 
churches that have not manifested in the lives of all members. 491 In essence, Neo-Prophet 
pastors claim to be seers and revealers of hidden things, predictors of the future, anointed to 
curse and bless effectually and capable of renegotiating the future or the destiny of people. 492 


486 Referenced from Adubofour, “Parachurch Movements,” 443. See also APECON, Newsletter of All Pastors and 
Evangelists Conference, 1(1), 1987, 2. 

487 Adubofour, “Parachurch Movements,” It is worth recalling here that Christian unity or the Unity of the Church 
as Rev. Enoch Agbozo chose to refer to it is one of the key task of the ministry of Evangelical Society of Ghana 
as they work towards winning the nation for God. Interview with Immanuel Enoch Agbozo 

488 Ghana News Agency, “Reverend Francis Akwasi Amoako to Be Remembered,” 
http://www.ghananewsagencry.org/print/87445, March 24, 2015. 

489 Paul Gifford, Ghana’s New Christianity, 101. 

490 Gifford, Ghana’s New Christianity, 101. 

491 Gifford, Ghana’s New Christianity, 101. 

492 See Christian G. Baeta, Prophetism In Ghana: A Study of Spiritual Churches (London: SCM Press Ltd, 1962). 
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The new claim of Neo-prophetic pastors represents a shift from the pre-Fourth 
Republican period where prophets from spiritual churches were co-opted by mainly military 
regimes to offer spiritual cleansing of state assets and at other times to support proposals of 
regimes. In the era of Neo-prophetism, this has changed with most political actors consulting 
these prophets instead. Prophet Emmanuel Badu Kobi’s (Founder of Glorious Waves 
Church International) admonition to the New Patriotic Party (NPP) Candidate for the 2016 
elections (Nana Addo Dankwa Akuffo Addo) demonstrates the status of these pastors: 

As for me, I see that if Nana Addo will do his things well, then it’s for him (win the elections), 
but I do not think he will take it. I will say this till the end of 2016.1 have said on several platforms 
... he has to know what to do, but I cannot tell you because he is a public figure. He should look 
for a prophet who can help him and stop seeing Roman fathers (Catholic Priests) who cannot see 
anything (spiritual discernment). When you go into the Bible, when Saul was looking for his 
missing animal he consulted a prophet.. .1 will not ask any person to come to me, but if he think s 
he needs me, he should come and see me. 493 

5.2.0 Transitions in Pentecostal Spiritual Response to Socio-political Issues 

Pentecostalism has not only been successful in adapting to new environments by changing its 
message and rituals to align and respond to the changes and new challenges faced by its 
members. 494 Gifford has argued that this development is not peculiar to Ghana and reports 
that as of 2004, just like in other jurisdictions where Pentecostalism has thrived, there was a 
shift towards the prophetic in Ghanaian Pentecostal Christianity. 495 This follows the failure of 
the prosperity gospel and deliverance rituals to adequately resolve the existential problems of 
adherents most importantly poverty and sickness. 

Taking Gifford’s view as a point of departure, this study contends that the shift to 
‘divine predictions’ of political issues is linked to the larger responses of PMs to the needs of 
their members. 496 In other words, there is currently an emphasis on ‘divine prediction’ because 
the new attraction in Pentecostalism is focused on prophecies. What follows is an analysis of 
the changing responses in the Pentecostal spiritual interpretation and responses to socio¬ 
political challenges in Ghana until the shift to prophetic declarations in the 1990s. 


493 Emmanuel Badu Kobi, Nana Addo Can Never Win The 2016 Elections, Television, January 11, 2016, 
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5.2.1 Intercessory Prayers for Ghana’s Deliverance 

The pre-millennial teaching that propelled the growth of CPMs in particular in Ghana declined 
considerably with the explosion of the prosperity teachings of the Charismatic Ministries 
(CMs) in the late 1970s and earlier 1980s. Pre-millennialism had taught people to abhor 
worldly things and instead focus on their salvation, which would guarantee them eternal life. 
However, by the end of the twentieth century, the new message of PMs had become the 
prosperity gospel. The prosperity gospel promises health and wealth in this world rather than 
emphasising the hereafter. During the 1980s, the Pentecostal refrain became that Ghana would 
witness economic prosperity through the prosperity accrued to the Pentecostal faithful who 
would go forth to help in the development of the church. However, the promise of wealth and 
good health was not realised. The ‘trickledown effect’ did not occur, as the country went 
through a series of socio-economic difficulties under an undemocratic regime. 

Charismatic pastors blamed demonic blockages for the non-realisation of the prosperity 
of members and by extension, Ghana. This, Charismatic leaders claimed can be dealt with 
through a deliverance process which involves fasting and travailing prayers. The basic 
understanding of deliverance is that a Christian’s progress and advancement is blocked by 
demons who maintain some power over individuals and nations, which the individuals or 
nations may not be aware of. 497 The Charismatic pastors adopted this approach believing that 
God’s judgment was on the country due to widespread immorality and corruption as well as 
the activities of territorial and satanic agents. 498 Thus the deliverance of the nation was two 
folds: deliverance from the past deeds of the people including their leaders and deliverance 
from other spirit forces that operate at territorial levels and impact the prosperity of nations. 

A lasting practical solution was for the whole nation including its leadership to repent 
of its sins and for Charismatic pastors to deliver the nation from spiritual forces through the 
intense prayers. Asamoah-Gyadu, for instance, credits the Charismatic pastors, who 
particularly drew attention to the spiritual implications of this repentance for the nation. 
According to him, they saw the problem of the nation as a war or a battle that can only be 
fought and won by the prayers of what Eastwood Anaba (founder of Fountain Gate Chapel), 
described 

as the ‘Rapid Response Team’ (a.k.a. God’s End Time Militia) of the CMs. 499 
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498 Asamoah-Gyadu, “God Bless Our Homeland Ghana,” 177. 
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Duncan-Williams is one of the charismatic leaders who holds strong views on the power 
of prayer and has extensively preached and written on the power of intercessory prayer to 
deliver individuals and nations. His understanding of the power of what he describes as the 
“strategic intercessory prayer” is explored here to explain the Pentecostal understanding of 
engaging in fasting and travailing prayers to deliver the nation. 

Duncan-Williams’ stance on the power of prayer is premised on spiritual causality and 
will be analysed further in his political theology in chapter 6. He holds that among the many 
kinds of authorities, spiritual authority is the greatest. 500 He has opined that if Christians want 
to restore their dominion on earth which will bring prosperity to the nation then they must pray 
without ceasing. 501 He describes prayer as “the instrument and weapon that executes the 
‘executive decision’ of eternity (God). Therefore, without prayer, the enemy (Satan) and his 
agents are given authorisation to do as they will but when prayer goes up, heaven comes to 
‘town’ (earth).” 502 In other words, it is only travailing prayer that can overrule territorial spirits. 

Duncan-Williams has also argued that every move of God in the world is a result of 
prayer or was preceded by prayer. He substantiates these claims with reference to biblical 
examples, including the prayer of Daniel in Babylon (Daniel 8 and 9), Job’s prayer (Job 42:3), 
that of Jonah in the belly of the fish (Jonah 2) and James’ teaching on the prayer of faith (James 
5:13). 503 In contemporary times, he cites the particular case of a drug cartel in Colombia who 
eluded security intelligence for years. He claimed that after 24 hours of prayer by believers in 
that country, the main brain behind the cartel was apprehended. 504 He has, therefore, concluded 
that though the teaching and preaching of the word of God is good and has its own benefits, 
the word of God alone is incapable of bringing revival unless intercessory prayers are said 
(Matthew 16:19, Acts 16:25 and 2 Chronicles 7:1). 

Duncan-Williams contends that nations and governments can succeed if they engage 
intercessors who have trained their ears and spirit to understand what heaven legislates and 
decrees concerning the world, countries, communities and families in present times. 505 
Drawing on 2 Kings 18: Iff, he has explained that intercessory prayer is capable of discerning 
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what ‘heaven’ is saying and ‘legislating’ presently concerning nations, which is to be a good 
back up to what is written in the word of God. 506 

As a practical step, Charismatic pastors usually host mass congregational prayer 
meeting during the year. These prayer meetings include the joint Christian All Believers All- 
Night, the National Prayer Submit, Prayer Festival, the state sponsored National Thanksgiving 
Service, Intercessors for Africa meetings, the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship weekly 
meetings and the monthly Aglow International-Ghana prayer meetings. 507 The themes for 
these meetings are usually focused on current happenings in the country and specific prayers 
are said for Ghana’s prosperity. These prayer meetings are mostly held during election years, 
when prayer for peaceful elections and smooth political transitions are pronounced. 

The state sponsored National Thanksgiving Service is, for instance, organised annually 
to thank God for consolidating and protecting Ghana’s return to democratic rule. 508 The 
Thanksgiving Service is unique not only in terms of the personalities that attend this 
programme, but also the type of prayers that are introduced when charismatic pastors take lead 
roles in this national event post 1992. Due to its nationalistic nature, it is also held at the 
Independence Square 509 and attended by political party representatives. Also in attendance are 
the other two arms of govemment-the Speaker of Parliament and all members of parliament 
and the Chief Justice and members of the judiciary. After songs of praise and a sermon, special 
prayers and declarations are made for all arms of government made up of the executive, the 
judiciary and the legislature. At one of such prayer meetings in 2016 Duncan-Williams 
declared: 

Anything that will put the name of Ghana on the international news for evil and not for good, 
God should let it be frustrated. Let that agenda be annulled, let it be terminated ... let secure the 
gate of this country, cities, homes... let the peace of this country be secured, let our borders be 
secured, let our airspace be secured, against tragedies, against strange happenings ... evil 
incidents, demonic activities, shedding of blood, violence, unrest, .. .anything that will bring the 
country to a standstill for even a minute or an hour let it be uprooted ... .Any event in the ‘womb 
of time’ that will turn back the clock of this country... whatever that event is .. .the bible says in 
Hosea 10:13 give them a miscarrying womb and a dry breast.. .whatever the enemy is hatching 
and whatever they are conceiving, any demonic pregnancy in the ‘wombs of time’ concerning 
the destiny of this nation let it be miscarriage. 510 


506 Anointed Gospel Messages and Teachings, “Prayer Summit.” 
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Yet another significant Pentecostal platform where prayer is mobilised for political purposes 
is the monthly prayer meetings of the Aglow International-Ghana, a para church organisation. 
Originally known as Aglow Women’s Ministries International with over 255 fellowships 
throughout Ghana, Aglow International-Ghana’s monthly meetings are simultaneously held at 
the Independence Square and in public venues across the other nine regions of Ghana for 
symbolic reasons-as a national event. The focus of the groups is to intercede through prayer 
for the state. The name Aglow is based on Romans 12:11 “Be aglow and burning with the 
spirit” and it was formed to ensure that God’s will is established on earth as it is in heaven. 511 

The group usually premises its prayers on biblical texts and interpretations that show 
the feminine responsibility and ability in the body of Christ that qualifies women to pray for 
the nation. At Aglow meetings, members engage in travailing prayers. In their prayers, they 
thank God for his protection over the nation in the previous month and then make declarations 
of things they want God to do in the impending month. These supplications may be specific to 
the current pressing needs of the nation or a more general request. Symbolic dresses are 
prescribed for these meetings depending on the theme and the prayer points to be tackled. They 
usually put on black attire when praying about pressing national issues or calamities that might 
have befallen the nation such as floods and fire outbreaks. They, however, wear white and 
national colours when the nation has achieved a major feat or success say in a successful 
transfer of power or a major economic discovery, like an oil find. 

For example, the Saturday, 15 March 2014 meeting of the group based on Jeremiah 
33:6 was themed: “Behold, I bring health and healing to Ghana and will make them enjoy 
abundant peace and security, saith the Lord.” The prayer bulletins included thanking God for 
taking the nation through the first quarter of the year and rededicating the second quarter. There 
were specific petitions against natural disasters, as well as intercession against any misfortunes 
during the Easter festivities. 512 The attire for this gathering was white, signalling God’s 
blessings over the period. 

Charismatic pastors claim that it is ‘travailing prayers’ that prevented any territorial and 
satanic agents that would have used occasions like the dispute over elections to plunge Ghana 
into war as is the case of other African countries 513 Charismatics see this prayer ritual 
preventing spirits from interfering in the political process as having been successful because 
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Ghana has since not degenerated into civil war over disputed elections, as is the case in other 
countries in the sub-region. This for them is enough evidence of the efficacy of their travailing 
prayers. 514 

5.2.2 ‘DivinePredictions’ 

Though deliverance persists to date, the focus has shifted to the prophetic declaration 515 
particularly ‘divine predictions.’ There is a shift from interpreting the reasons for the current 
challenges of the nation and praying to reverse these trends to forecasting the future of the 
nation. Hence, ‘divine prediction’ is an emergent form of political prophecy and a unique space 
of Pentecostal engagement with politics within Ghanaian Christianity. While previous 
historical surge in Prophetism gave hope and assurance of better times ahead in response to 
political crisis and or socio-economic difficulties, ‘divine prediction,’ as being witnessed in 
this present dispensation is different. It does not predict hope but rather predicts negative 
happenings and calamities including floods, fire and the deaths of high profile politicians 
including presidents. 

Again, ‘divine predictions’ can be distinguished from the qualification for aspiring 
political candidates set by HMCs and older Pentecostal churches. HMCs usually required 
candidates to demonstrate that they are ‘God fearing leaders.’ On entering the political sphere, 
CPMs and CMs raised the bar by requiring that political leaders to repent of their sins and to 
represent the nation as it goes through a deliverance process to unlock its prosperity. The 
requirements for a predestined leader forecasted through ‘divine prediction’ is different. 
Overcoming or not overcoming one’s sins, living or not living a morally upright life, is not a 
precondition to one receiving a favourable or unfavourable prophecy. 516 Therefore, with 
‘divine predictions,’ one does not have to accumulate any religious credential as that leverage 
by Kwabena Darko in the 1992 electioneering campaign or be in a disadvantaged position as 
Rawlings was in the same campaign because of the human rights abuse his government had 
previously committed (sin). One can win political power irrespective of whether he has good 
character or has shown same in the past. 

There are a range of prophecies which have caught political attention during the Fourth 
Republican era. These include a new prophecy on Christ’s second coming and the role of Ghana 
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(eschatological), 517 God’s judgment upon Ghana for sinful acts like homosexuality, adultery, 
abortion (national curses) and natural and human disasters such as fires, floods and accidents 
(national calamities). The rest are the unexpected deaths of high profile people including 
Presidents and the forecasting of electoral outcomes. 

The common form of these predictions is that which forecasts the outcome of political 
events and decisions and portends negative events or impending calamities. Pastors from this 
strand of Pentecostalism claim they are endowed with spiritual powers that can discern the 
cause of misfortunes in the life of an individual or a nation and at the same time make a 
declaration that can instantly curtail and break cycles of misfortune. This spiritual power can 
instantly diagnose one’s problem ( abisa ) and prescribe a remedy ( akwankyire ) that is believed 
to stop any misfortune and impending danger and replace them with a better outcome. This 
contrasts with the long questionnaire required by the deliverance leaders of the CMs 518 that can 
be described as a trial and error approach since the deliverance leaders based their prayers on 
what the supplicants have told them. 

It is therefore the contention of this study that the surge in ‘divine prediction’ is linked 
to the transitions in Pentecostal Christianity that currently favours the prophetic. That is to say 
the surge in ‘divine predictions’ is a new response of PMs to the challenges of members. 

With the attraction towards the NPMs, there has been a reintroduction of prophetic 
ministry into the CoP and other CMCs, while prominent prosperity teachers like Duncan- 
Williams and David Oyedepo (Founder of Winners Chapel, headquarters in Nigeria) have 
repackaged themselves and remind their members of their prophetic gifting. 519 This is a striking 
indication of the potency and appeal of the prophetic ministry. Yet, the CMs and CPMs do not 
license prophetic freedom as do the NPMs. Prophets in this context sit under the authority of 
the pastors, or other senior leaders, and are scrutinised for their conformity to church doctrine, 
that is, CPC and NPC prophets are not self-authenticating. Saah has, for instance, argued that 
conventionally, in the Bible most of the prophet’s understudy older prophets and in the process 
got their wings pruned to become more precise in their declarations. 520 He complained: 
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You wake up one morning and somebody from nowhere. ... They have not understudied anyone, 
they don’t have any fathers, nobody calls them to order, there is no accountability and they are 
freewheeling all over the place dishing out prophecies that does not come to pass but, in the Bible, 
systematically, things produce after their kind; Elisha, Elijah ... Moses, Joshua 521 

Hence for CMs, prophets who have not undergone any training may not have the experience 
to discern and interpret correctly a particular prophecy received from God. As Saah puts it: “in 
every case, the more experienced and the deeper the prophet is, the more he can take on issues 
beyond his territory and per view and expect that God will honour them ...” 522 In essence, the 
depths, intensity, density and dimensions of a prophecy will be based on the experience of the 
prophet. 

One of the basic reasons for the popularity of political prophecies in Ghana is the Pentecostal 
theology that parallels the cosmological understanding of most Ghanaians. The Ghanaian 
traditional this-worldly understanding of salvation that interprets life existentially is similar to 
that of the PMs. 523 It is believed that for one to achieve success in life, one has to have a 
harmonious relationship with the spirit world which is believed to give meaning to physical 
life and thus has control over it. 524 Politicians as public figures are believed to be mostly 
exposed to spiritual attacks because of the power they wield in the country. They, therefore, 
seek spirit resources to protect themselves against any evil that may impede or truncate their 
political career and ambitions. In securing this protection, politicians are open to embracing 
any new spiritual sources that claim to be more potent than other existing and established ones 
that they have previously sourced or are currently making use of. 

Thus, a spiritual power that does not only foretell future political events but can also re¬ 
negotiate before God to change a destined plan in favour of their a political actor as the case 
studies in this chapter will show is an important attraction. This is an important attraction for 
many Ghanaians who are mindful of choosing leaders after ‘God’s heart’ and for politicians 
who can access this spiritual power to preserve their lives and ensure success in political life 
as well as having proof of having been predestined to hold political power. This accounts for 
525 the popularity of ‘predictive prophecy’ by Neo-Prophetic pastors. Consider a general 
statement on this claim by Prophet Isaac Owusu Bempah in a radio interview on this issue 
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Look, I Owusu Bempeh, that you are speaking to, I am not arrogant, please forgive me, but I am 
not a mere pastor. I am not boosting, I can stand before God to turn things (change). It is not only 
the politicians that God has entrusted the state to. We the modest prophets who you see are 
capable of changing things... I will not boost, but I can turn the atmosphere for Ghana to turn in 
a certain way (direction).... If you are a President and you do not do the right thing, I know what 
to do to make you lose elections and I am not bragging ... I am telling you the truth... do not 
play with me... God has taken us (prophets) to the highest pedestal and I want all Ghanaians to 
understand that. 526 

Another reason for the popularity of divine predictions in political circles is the claim of 
Neo-prophets to be capable of negotiating in the spiritual sphere on behalf of others. This 
shifts the burden to the prophet and requires less effort on the part of political actors-in 
comparison with other sources of spiritual power like deliverance that requires those 
sourcing spiritual interventions to dedicate themselves to prayers and fasting. In standing in 
for their clients, NPMs pastors claim they can discern the death of high profile people and 
avert the death by interceding before God to secure such a person’s life. Consider Prophet 
Derick Ampem’s (Holy Ghost Triumphant Prayer Group, Sydney, Australia) prophetic 
revelation at the 31 st December 2016 ‘all night service’ of his church, ahead of the swearing 
in of the President elect, Nana Addo Dankwa Akuffo Addo. 

I saw the presidential throne (Presidential seat in Parliament) has been turned over with a red 
cloth tied to it and the man who was to sit on the throne (then President Elect) was running from 
the throne. As I prayed further God showed me that there are attempts to let the President Elect 
go mad before his swearing in on 7 January (2017). We have prayed and spoken to powerful 
prophets back home in Ghana and they are also praying... there are people who are scheming in 
the spirit... but he will ascend the throne. As I prayed, the Lord showed me, I saw a certain man, 

I saw a certain man, and the Lord told me he is demonic. I will tell you his name... He is the one 
consulting ‘fetish priests’ on behalf of the party that has lost the elections to achieve this 
objective. He is called ‘General Mosquito’... Asiedu Nketia, (General Secretary of the National 
Democratic Congress) do you know him? ... He is demonic.. .before the end of the year (2017) 
he (Asiedu Nketia) will go mad... please write it down, write. 527 

In this prophetic revelation, the President elect does not need to go through a process to 
avert this spiritual plan against him because the prophet has through prayer averted the 
alleged plot of Nketia, whom he claims is leading that diabolic subversion. 

Yet, another attraction to ‘divine predictions’ is the claim that the alternative provided by 
NPMs pastors is from a pure source (God) and more potent than that provided by AIR priests 
as well as the deliverance sessions suggested by CPCs and NPCs. 528 NPMs pastors, for 
instance, claim that while the ritual processes required by African Indigenous priests require 
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more personal investment and elaborate methods it is not powerful. They allege that some of 
the processes involved in the African indigenous processes involve ritual murders and the use 
of human blood; while those offered by the CPCs and NPCs also involve long weeks of fasting, 
prayers and deliverance sessions that do not usually address the issues because deliverance 
ministers do not have the ‘anointing’ to fully comprehend the spiritual cases presented to them. 
In contrast, they boast that what they offer is more proactive (preventive), the easiest and fastest 
way of having one’s problem dealt with. Consider the response of Bempah in 2012 when 
Bishop Charles Agyin-Asare (the Presiding Bishop of the Word Miracle Church International 
now Perez Chapel International) and Rev. Steve Wengham (Head Pastor of Cedar Mountain 
Chapel of the Assemblies of God, Ghana) challenged his prophecy that then sitting President, 
John Dramani Mahama, was going to die: 

I am saying I have received a prophecy that if we do not pray (Ghanaians) our President will die 
this year (2012), Bishop Agyin-Asare and the Assemblies of God’s pastor are not prophets, so 
they should shout up... in 2011 I prophesied that the then President Mills and Former Vice 
President, Alieu Mahama were going to die and it happened, what did they do about it. Why are 
they criticising my prophecy, they do not know what they are saying... God has spoken to me... 
they should mark it on the wall.. .1 will not listen to them ... they do not understand the work and 
the mandate of a prophet. I will continue to pray to avert the death. They do not read the bible. I 
think when they finish eating they just go to bed with their big bellies and talk foolishly. 529 

Hence, in venturing into the political sphere, Neo-prophetic pastors, through ‘divine 
predictions,’ have created an avenue which they can leverage at the religious and political 
levels by challenging “existing power and hierarchies in their trajectories of ascension.” 530 In 
the process, Neo-Prophetic pastors have assumed more prominence in religious divination into 
political affairs with the Ghanaian media seeking their interpretations and views on happenings 
within political circles and the country as a whole. 


5.3.0 Case Studies of ‘Divine Prediction’ 

‘Divine predictions,’ as a new-normal approach of Pentecostal engagement with politics have 
become prevalent during the Fourth Republic. The most common of these ‘divine predictions’ 
are those involving the forecasting of the outcome of presidential elections and the death of 
high profile political actors. This form of political prophecy usually attracts national discourse, 
especially on public radio not only because of the pre-Christian notion of spiritual causality, 
but more importantly because of the negative consequences it invokes for the nation and 


529 Isaac Owusu Bempah, Prophecy Concerning the Death of President John Dramani Mahama, Radio, February 
12, 2013, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=5pMi9vvurHw. 

530 Karen Lauterbach, Christianity, Wealth, and Spiritual Power in Ghana (Cham: Springer Nature, 2017), 12. 
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generally the alleged element of the unknown that is now revealed to the public 53 '-previously 
restricted to those within the ‘spiritual circles.’ 532 This section will focus on two major forms 
of divine predictions, namely the forecasting of presidential elections and the predictive death 
of high profile political actors are the most pervasive and the one this chapter is focused on. 

5.3.1 Electoral Predictions 

Elections are an important aspect of every democracy and that which involves the participation 
of most national citizens. Sadly, elections in Africa have often generated conflicts as indicated 
in chapter two. This is because of the quest of many governments to win political power by all 
means, including rigging of polls, intimidation as well as the leveraging of any spiritual power 
to their advantage. Consequently, a prophecy that claims to know the outcome of elections and 
capable of re-negotiating such results to secure a win, is an indispensable source for political 
actors to exploit to their advantage as well as an important matter for public discourse for a 
population that is influenced by spiritual causality. 

By electoral predictions I mean the “pre-election declarations in the public sphere, 
pertaining to the outcome of national elections, by religious clerics who attribute their 
revelations to the will of God.” 533 ‘Divine predictions’ of electoral outcomes are usually made 
in favour of the two largest political parties in Ghana (the National Democratic Congress 
(NDC) and the New Patriotic Party (NPP)), especially in the run-up to presidential and 
parliamentary elections. Though predictions are made for all candidates in these elections, 
those relating to the presidential candidates of those two parties always gain more media 
attention and generate much public discussion. 

Bempah is one prophet who has usually predicted elections in favour of the NPP, 
though he claims to have prophesied the presidency of Mills. Bempah gained popularity in 
Ghana for his prophecies about the country and public officials since the late 1990s. In one 
such prophecy, he declared at a 31st December 2011 ‘Crossover Night’ service that there was 
going to be confusion over the 2012 presidential elections. He claimed that he saw in a vision 
the two flags of the then opposition NPP and that of the then incumbent NDC, with the national 
flag of Ghana in the middle. But that of the NPP, which was held high as a sign of victory, was 

531 At the beginning of ever year or after a particular national happening (major fire outbreaks in public places or 
flooding) radio panellist and those who contribute via phone-ins are invited to accesses such predictions and at 
other times discuss others that might have taken place. Sometimes, the prophet who uttered the prophecy is invited 
to comment or explain as to whether a particular happening is related his/her prediction. 

532 Yong, “Renewing the Public Square II.” 

533 Emmanuel Sackey, “Election Prophecies and Political Stability in Ghana,” in Christian Citizens and the Moral 
Regeneration of the African State (Milton: Taylor and Francis, 2018), 49. 
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quickly pulled down by someone. He interpreted this to mean that, if the NPP did not intensify 
their prayers, they would win the 2012 elections, but their victory was going to be taken away 
from them and this could lead to violence. Although he fell short of explaining who pulled 
down the NPP flag, it was clear to many who heard this prophecy that he was referring to the 
possibility of the incumbent manipulating the electoral process in their favour. 

Bempah’s 2012 prophecy is contradicted by Prophet Stephen Adorn Kyei-Duah’s, 
(Believers Worship Centre, Kumasi) who had prophesised that the NDC was going to win the 
election, but claimed he had the power to turn the tables in favour of the NPP if they consulted 
him. In a sermon published at the website of the church he explained to his congregants as to 
how he could secure electoral victory for the New Patriotic Party in the 2012 election: 

I called Honourable Sampson Kwaku Boafo (Former Minister of Chieftaincy and Culture, and 
Former Member of Parliament for Subin Consistency) and others .. .took them to the website, the 
Believers website, to see all that I have said (past prophecies) ... listen to me, if you can it will 
help you. The election we are about to have (2012) will not be in favour of the NPP... At this 
stage, forget about prayers and the consultation of pastors. I am giving you the apoo (local 
parlance for the right answer or solution). Just as Rebecca gave to Isaac, that is what I wanted to 
do to help. All I asked for was an opportunity to see the man (the NPP Presidential Candidate for 
2012 election). I did all I could, but the opportunity was not given me up till date (5 December 
2012). The prophecy is for the NDC (to win the election), but just as the prophecy was for Esau, 
but Rebecca was able to negotiate for Isaac to receive it (inheritance) that is what I wanted to do 
to help (the NPP). 534 

Despite this counter prophecy, the NPP saw some developments ahead of the elections as 
confirmation of Bempeh’s prophecy. Prior to the 2012 general elections, forty-five new 
constituencies were created. This development was controversial, and challenged by the NPP 
minority in parliament. According to the NPP, most of the new constituencies were carved out 
of NDC strongholds to make it easy for the party to win more seats to control parliament. After 
the NPP minority failed to block the bill in Parliament, it pursued the issue in the Supreme 
Court, but the suit was dismissed. These developments led some supporters of the NPP and 
other media communicators to conclude that the events were glimpses of the confusion the 
Prophet predicted. 

The creation of new constituencies is a constitutional obligation that is undertaken by 
the Electoral Commission of Ghana. Thus, ordinarily, the Electoral Commission, in carrying 
out this exercise, fulfilled article 47 (5) of the 1992 constitution, 535 which mandates it to review 
and where necessary, alter the electoral boundaries of the country every seven years or after 
every census-whichever comes first. This was also not the first time the Electoral Commission 


534 Stephen Adorn Kyei-Duah, Ghana 2012 Election Prophesy, You Tube, June 21, 2014, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=3K08xwjrLJU. 

535 Government of Ghana, “1992 Constitution,” 45. 
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altered the electoral boundaries. In 2003, it carried out a similar exercise after the 2000 Census; 
this led to the creation of thirty new constituencies. 536 However, despite the constitutionality 
of the process and the pronouncement of the Supreme Court, most supporters of the NPP were 
not satisfied. This was so because the perception of the abuse of incumbency and the 
manipulation of state institutions, including the Commissioner and other deputies of the 
Electoral Commission, is rife within the Ghanaian public sphere. Therefore, a prophecy about 
the possibility of a ‘stolen verdict’ in the election directed at an incumbent was given credence, 
especially by the opposition and its supporters. 

In the end, the NPP lost the elections and did not accept the outcome, claiming there 
were some irregularities. The party petitioned the Supreme Court challenging the Electoral 
Commission’s declaration, but that Petition was also dismissed. Bempah has since insisted that 
the NPP lost the elections because the party did not heed his caution to focus on prayers to God 
instead of consulting other lesser gods that are not potent. Again, Ghana did not experience the 
violence he predicted because his church and some well-meaning Ghanaians prayed against it. 

Yet it was not only the 2012 elections that witnessed contradictory prophecies. That of 
2016 and 2008 saw prophecies being made in favour of the NPP and NDC. For example, in 
2016 Bempah’s prophecy that the NPP would win the 2016 elections was countered by two 
Neo-Prophetic pastors who claimed Bempah as their “spiritual father.” Like the 2012 elections, 
Bempah’s s prophecy of NPP victory, also came with a caveat: the NPP would win the 2016 
elections if they prayed and stopped consulting other gods. 537 This was, however, countered by 
Prophet Akwasi Agyeman Prempeh (General Overseer, Springs of Joy, International 
Ministries) who predicted the NDC would win instead and Prophet Emmanuel Badu Kobi who 
claimed that the NPP Presidential candidate (and not the prayers of the NPP as a party as 
Bempah claimed) needed to go through some spiritual process to guarantee his win. Prempeh 
for instance noted in a television interview (the same platform Bempah made his claim): 

In the realms of the spirit, the Lord has chosen our President (then incumbent John Mahama of 
the NDC) .. .in the realms of the spirit where our President is standing, he is very far... and where 
he is in the spirit, I can tell you that there is no close gap, with his position in the spirit ... I can 
say boldly on this set that the Lord that minister to me (says) he is going to outdoor our President 
of this nation publicly and in the ears of everybody. God is about to affirm. 538 


536 Electoral Commission of Ghana, The 2004 Presidential and Parliamentary Elections (Accra: Electoral 
Commission of Ghana, 2005), 1, 12, 16. 

537 “Rev. Owusu Bempah Declares Nana Addo Winner of 2016 Election,” March 2, 2015, 
http://elections.peacefmonline.com/pages/politics/201503/234119.php?page=2&storyid= 1 OO&s. 

538 Akwasi Agyemang Prempeh, 2016 Prophecies, Television, January 6, 2016, 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=tCidl6pScpO. 
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Kobi, on the other hand, admonished the NPP flagbearer noting that there was something that 
had prevented the presidential candidate from winning elections having lost the 2008 and 2012 
elections and that until he purged himself, the presidency would elude him once again. 539 Kobi 
notes in an interview: “if Nana (Presidential Candidate) wants to win the election (2016), he 
knows what to do. If he doesn’t do it, President Mahama (the incumbent) will once again and 
snatch victory from him...spiritually, if you look at it, Nana Addo has won the election but 
how to make that manifest in the physical realm is another issue.” 540 

Following these two prophecies that contradicted Bempah’s prophecy, Bempah in response 
to Prempeh insisted that the latter was wrong, but amended his earlier prophecy to align with 
that of Kobi’s, by admitting that Nana Addo needed to avail himself to a prophet. Bempah 
reined in his spiritual son’s counter prophecy by affirming: 

Concerning what my son and brother, Prophet Badu Kobi said, he was very right and was 
speaking the truth. I know the things he was talking about and the revelations he put out. Badu 
Kobi was very right that Nana Addo has to avail himself to a man of God for particular type of 
prayers and intercession to be done for him. That was a very true prophecy and we are working 
on that aspect very very well. Prayer warriors, pastors and intercessors are all tarrying in prayer 
for Nana Addo. Personally too, I have gone before God over this matter and doing some of the 
things Prophet Kobi said must be done before Nana Addo can become president. I can assure you 
we have broken things, (overcome spiritual forces) and this is a new Nana Addo. This new Nana 
Addo is spiritually sound, all curses have been broken and very soon we shall meet again one on 
one for further directions and consultations. There is no cause for alarm at all as far as the spiritual 
battles are concerned. Leave that aspect to me and to God. And I am telling you that God has told 
me Nana Addo shall be president of Ghana by the time we enter the year 2017. 541 

In essence the veracity or otherwise of the prophecy seems less important than the questions 
of spiritual legitimacy. This is because while counter, contradictory and ‘amendment’ of 
these prophecies raise the credibility of these forecasts, political parties still appropriate such 
declarations in their favour. The invitation to these prophets at party and state functions 542 
and the recognition of their spiritual support towards a candidate’s victory as was the case 
in the victory speech of the NPP as well as the applause that was generated in comparison 
to the naming of other pastors from other denominations is an indication of how these 
prophets are trusted in political circles. 543 


539 Daily Guide, “Badu Kobi Is Right but Nana Addo Shall Win - Owusu Bempah,” General New, Daily Guide 
Africa, October 3, 2016. 

540 Daily Guide, “Badu Kobi Is Right.” 

541 Daily Guide, “Badu Kobi Is Right..” 

542 Ghana Web, “I'm Forming a Prayer Team for Akufo-Addo - Rev. Owusu Bempah, General News Ghana Web, 
12 December 2016; Ghana Web, “Rev. Owusu Bempah Leads NPP Vigil in Koforidua,” General News, Ghana 
Web, 17 November 2016 and Daily Guide Africa, Owusu-Bempah Leads Akufo-Addo Prayers, News, Daily 
Guide Africa, 11 April 2017. 

543 See Nana Addo Dankwa Akuffo-Addo, President-Elect Nana Akufo-Addo’s Full Victory Speech, December 
9, 2017, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-9ftHSRODk4. 
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Yet another widely reported prophecy was that made retrospectively after the 2008 
elections that claimed the NDC was to win that election. The prophecy was reportedly 
pronounced by Temitope Babatunde Joshua, a prophet from Nigeria who heads the 
Synagogue Church of All Nations, which has a branch in Ghana. Joshua is a televangelist 
with his own television station called Emmanuel TV. He is well known for his prophecies, 
including his alleged prediction of the November 2015 terror attack in France and the 
disappearance of a Malaysian plane in 2014. 

His prophecy concerning the 2008 election was made public when Prof. John Atta 
Mills (then incumbent President of Ghana) visited the Synagogue to thank God and the 
Prophet for his prophecy concerning his winning of the presidential elections in Ghana. 
President Mills revealed during the thanksgiving service that Joshua had prophesied to him 
that the elections were going to be decided in three rounds. 544 In that election, none of the 
eight initial candidates for President received the required votes (50% plus one vote) to win 
in the first round. A second round of voting was conducted on 28 December in all electoral 
areas except for the Tain constituency. The outcome was too close to call. Hence, an election 
in Tain was necessary before a declaration could be made. Mills emerged as the eventual 
winner. Explaining what exactly he told Mills in the said prophecy, T.B. Joshua said: 

He comes to church here nearly every Sunday. So, on one occasion, he told me that the Ghanaian 
presidential election would be held on December 7, 2008, and that the results would be 
announced a few days later. And I told him that I don’t see it that way. Rather, I saw three 
different elections ahead of him then. I also told him the results would be announced in January 
2009. By the grace of God, he believed in the prophecy, we prayed over it and we glorify God 
that it came to pass. 545 

This prophecy was declared in private and it is difficult for one to verify its authenticity. 
However, there is a background to Mills’s win which explains his strong belief in prophecy. A 
close friend of Prof. Mills, Mr. Worlanyo Agra (former Chief Executive of the National Sports 
Authority) revealed in an interview with this author that President Mills had long been told on 
several occasions by different pastors that he was going to be a President. These included Dr 
Morris Cerullo (a Renowned Evangelist and the President of Morris Cerullo World 
Evangelism), Rev. Dr Seth Ablorh (President and Founder of Manna Mission Inc. Ghana), and 
Bishop Charles Agyin-Asare (Perez Chapel) among others. Agra claims that this prophecy 
which was once communicated to then President Jerry John Rawlings (founder of the NDC), 
by Morris Cerullo influenced the former’s decision to hand pick Mills as the Presidential 


544 Halifax Ansah, “Joshua, Man behind Mills,” Website, The Ghanaian Journal, February 23, 2009, 
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Candidate of the NDC in 1999. This decision called the ‘Swedru declaration,’ was not 
supported by others in the party, who subsequently broke away to form the Reform Party in 
2000 and later Democratic Freedom Party in 2006. 

Agra claims again that it was a prophet (Prophet Awumer,) within the prayer group set 
to pray for Mills’s who revealed the actual reason Mills had lost two elections in 2000 and 
2004 to the NPP despite the revelation that he was to become a President. 546 While the actual 
reasons for Mill’s electoral defeat were not revealed, the advice from the Prophet was for Mills 
to choose a Christian as his running mate (Vice Presidential Candidate) for the 2008 election, 
which he did. 547 The choice of John Mahama, a Christian from Northern Ghana, also led to 
disagreements in the party because the founder of the party and others preferred a Muslim, their 
opponents, the NPP having then won two elections on a Muslim-Christian ticket. 

Another significant development in Mills’s campaign ahead of the 2008 elections, was 
the near resignation of Mills as Presidential candidate of the NDC because of ill health and 
pressure from within the party that his campaign did not give any hope that he would win that 
election. 548 Agra reports that a last-minute prophecy from the prayer group led Mills to rescind 
his decision to resign. He sums up his advice to Mills following that prophecy. 

This is how far the Lord has brought us and we have to live our testimonies. I was with you when 
this statement came (reference to another prophecy), I was with you when we went to Cote 
d’Ivoire in 1974, when a Muslim man, who you gave a donation ... said this is the President of 
your country.... Have you forgotten all these things they have said? You said you want to serve 
the nation ... you were told I was your Mordechai and I am telling you, like Esther, you don’t 
know why at this time, I have come. I was told (by the Prophet), stop what you want to do. The 
devil is just drumming fear into you. You will win this election (2008). 549 

Agra’s claim is significant, as it re-enforces the influence of spirituality in political circles, in 
this very case predictive prophecy. It demonstrates the premium political actors place on the 
prophetic in political decisions. While Mills had many Pentecostal and HMCs leaders who 
prayed with him and travelled with him extensively, 550 it was ‘divine predictions’ that was a 
key consideration at crucial moments of making decisions that defined his political career. 


546 The prayer group was formed following the advice of the Very Rev. Dr Emmanuel Kormla Gbordze (Former 
Moderator of the Global Evangelical Church). This was corroborated by Rev. Gbordze in an interview with this 
author in 2015. 

547 Interview with Worlanyo Agra, February 25, 2015. 

548 See Gye Nyame Concord, “N.D.C. Flies in a German Doctor,” News, Gye Nyame Concord (Accra), 21 
September 2008, 1&3 and Emmanuel Adu Gyamah, “NDC Reprimands Teye Nyaunu,” Politics, Daily Graphic 
(Accra), 1 February 2008, 16. 
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Hence his decision to trust in the prophecy of Prophet Joshua that he was to win the 2018 
elections, since it was a confirmation of what he had already been told by other prophets. 

In essence ‘divine predictions’ have an implicit influence on political decisions. Agra 
for instance claims that Mills made very good use of prophecies from prophets at his disposal. 
After his election in 2008, President Mills set up a prayer group at the seat of government 
where pastors from Prophet Joshua’s church, among others prayed to give him spiritual 
directions in the determination of matters of the state. 551 In one instance, Mills waited for hours 
before embarking on a trip to Nigeria because Agra was on his way to deliver a prophecy 
concerning the appointments of new commissioners at the Electoral Commission. The advice 
in the said prophecy was for him to appoint different people instead of those already proposed 
as qualified and deserving of the position. This was because such appointees would serve the 
interest of the opposition and the NDC would lose the 2012 election. Agra claims the NDC 
won the 2012 because those appointed remained neutral and conducted the election in a 
transparent manner. 552 

This is a proactive step that is introducing a new form of religious validation of political 
decisions that was not hitherto emphasised in religious engagement with politics in Ghana. Rt. 
Rev Emmanuel Kormla Gbordzoe (former Moderator of the Global Evangelical Presbyterian 
Church), one of the ministers who prayed with President Mills sums up the importance of 
spirituality to the latter’s presidency: 

Jesus is our source of authority, so if you want to rule with authority, then you must rule with 
Jesus and that is what President Mills did. I believe the prayers helped him and his heart was on 
God. Future Presidents should believe in the word of God and prayer; it would bring the blessings 
of God on the nation. 553 

Hence, while prophethood no longer seems to be a viable route for a religious-inspired counter 
to the post-colonial predicament or the post-colonial state, 554 it has nonetheless become a viable 
root for prophetic influence in political decision making. 

5.3.2 Death Predictions 

Death Predictions are part of what can be termed as negative prophecies that usually predict 
doom and painful happenings, particularly among political actors and other prominent 
personalities like celebrities, chiefs and clergymen. Such prophecies usually concern events 
that are predicted to take place within a year. This type of political prophecy typically focuses 

551 Interview with Agra. 

552 Interview with Agra. 

553 Interview with Gbordzoe. 
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on actions (or inactions) of politicians that are held to put their lives in peril. Examples include 
the prophecy of the Rev. Prof. Enoch Immanuel Amanor Agbozo (Founder of Ghana 
Evangelical Society) concerning the wrath of God over the decision of then President Mills in 
2009 to declare Nkrumah as the ‘founder’ of Ghana. 555 Another is that of Bempah that predicts 
that the then sitting President, John Mahama, would die in 2013 if prayers were not said for 
him. These two prophecies do not only depict the pervasiveness of predictive prophecies during 
the period under review, but more importantly, the different attitudes of the older PMs towards 
prophecies emanating from Neo-Prophetic pastors like Bempah and that from their members 
like that of Agbozo who is a member of the Ghana Pentecostal and Charismatic Council. 

Unlike other prophecies that are orally declared, those by Agobozo are usually written 
and distributed among various Christian umbrella groups, to government, opposition parties 
and other civil society organisations. 556 As a background to Mills’ decision to declare Nkrumah 
as the founder of Ghana, Agbozo avers that in 1975 God directed him to ‘rebuild’ Ghana 
following Nkrumah’s decision to seal the soul of the nation with the authority of other gods. 
He notes of this development in one of his prophecies: 

Osagyefo Dr Kwame Nkrumah (first President of Ghana) had instituted a spiritual force and 
system for building the nation. That the said force and system is an ‘Accursed Thing. ’ That, the 
‘Accursed Thing,’ should not be allowed to stand. It must be cast out and not allowed space and 
place in the nation building process and the country's affairs as a whole. Otherwise the nation's 
forward march onto her destined glory as a nation and people of God will not see the light of 
day. 557 

He explains that this ‘Accursed Thing’ was a major factor behind the overthrow of Nkrumah 
and his Convention People’s Party. The Ghana Evangelical Society was, therefore, formed to 
specifically reverse Nkrumah’s action. The mission started in 1975 and was to be achieved 
through missionary activities based on the biblical books of Haggai, Ezra and Nehemiah. 558 

As part of God’s directive, Agbozo claims he undertook two special crusades in 1978 
in Nkroful (Nkrumah’s hometown) and Axim (Western Region of Ghana). These were aimed 
at casting out the ‘Accursed Thing’ and neutralising the negative spiritual influence of the 
Nkrumah factor on national development and prosperity. 559 According to Agbozo the Spirit of 


555 The idea of Nkrumah being the founder of Ghana is a matter of political dispute between the two major political 
blocks in Ghana. While the NPP that traces its origins to the United Gold Coast Convention Party claims Nkrumah 
was one of the founding fathers of Ghana, the NDC that claims to be Nkrumahist insists Nkrumah is the sole 
founder of Ghana because he is the one who insisted on self-government from the British as against the gradual 
transfer of power (self-government in the shortest possible time) championed by the United Coast Party. 
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God led him personally in a spiritual battle to release the national flag and Coat of Arms from 
the negative influence of a spiritual power behind them. 560 With his mission accomplished in 
October 2005, Ghana, he claimed, had been restored as a nation of God. 561 After Ghana’s 
‘restoration’, Agbozo claimed Ghana witnessed the spiritual effect of a divine seed that was 
sown with the Ghana Evangelical Society playing a symbolic catalytic role. 562 In essence, he 
claimed that divine intervention, through the agency of his ministry, ended the spiritual 
oppression. 

However, in 2009, President Mills resurrected this ‘Accursed Thing’ when his 
government decided to declare Nkrumah the ‘founder’ of Ghana, spiritually re-instating the 
‘Accursed Thing’ in the process. To Agbozo, this action reversed the progress that had taken 
root during the presidency of J.A. Kuffour (1993-2009). Agbozo accused the NDC Government 
for failing to recognise the fall of Nkrumah as an act of God. He declared: 

President Atta Mills had desecrated the divine redemption of heavenly peace and Kingdom glory 
image and standing of Ghana as star of Africa. He was committed to overturning the divine 
standing of Jesus Christ as reconciler, deliverer, redeemer, Prince of Peace, governor and king of 
glory of the new Ghana bom out of the ashes of the old postcolonial Nkrumah ordered and 
controlled Ghana overshadowed by political dictatorship and oppression, atheistic philosophical 
scientificism, ideological coercion and oppression under one party monarchy type Republican 
state and idolatrous multi-deity blood sacrificing Pan African Ghana/Africa. 563 

For such a decision, Agbozo claims Mills was called home (died) to stop what he describes as 
‘Satan man agenda.’ Mills’ death, Agbozo explains, was because the kingdom of God suffered 
violence following the former’s decision which provoked divine wrath and judgment on Ghana. 
Hence, Mills’s death on 24 July 2012 is seen by Agbozo as the manifestation of his prophecy 
against the former’s decision. 

It is important to note that other prophets like Bempah and Prophet Peter Anamoh 564 
had prophesied about the demise of Mills, although no link can be made between Agbozo’s 
prophecy and these death prophecies. Bempah predicted the deaths of President Mills and 
former Vice President, Alhaji Aliu Mahama, on 31 December 2011. Indeed, Aliu Mahama also 
passed away in 2012. In his prophecy, Bempah did not reveal the reasons why President Mills 
was going to die at the time, but he has recently claimed that he was poisoned by some people 
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at the seat of government. Bempah claimed the perpetrators were concerned that because of 
Mill’s ill health, he was not going to be able to campaign effectively to guarantee the party a 
second term in the 2012 elections. 565 Bempah has challenged those who disagree with him to 
release the autopsy report on Mills’s death-a report that has since not been made public. 

Nonetheless, there is also the possibility that these prophecies of Agbozo, Bempeh and 
Anamoh about the death of Mills are just a coincidence. This is because, before Mills became 
President, it was public knowledge that he had been battling with a medical condition since the 
NDC exited government in 2000. Mills had publicly indicated that he once went to South 
Africa for the treatment for his sinusitis and a cataract. 566 His health status was a major 
campaign issue when he stood for the NDC presidential primaries in 2007 and the national 
campaign in 2008. 567 He actually died about 6 months after his return from a medical check-up 
in the United States of America. Therefore, it can be said that Mills died of natural causes and 
not necessarily because of any of the three prophecies concerning his death. Meaning, the 
pastors who predicted Mills’s death were aware of his ill health and the possibility that he 
would die from his ailment. 

The prophecies concerning the death of Mills are by no means an isolated case. 
Bempah, who also predicted the death of the successor of Mills-Mahama, in 2012, claimed in 
an interview ahead of the 2016 elections that Mahama was going to lose that election because 
he had the blood of Atta Mills on his hands. He noted, “In the run up to the 2016 elections, I 
had a vision of President Mahama in chains - on his neck, legs and on his hands. The seat of 
the President has been turned upside down to show that it was empty and that a successor was 
required.. .so I knew the President would lose the 2016 elections.” 568 

However, Bempah did not draw any connection between the death of Mills and his 
prophecy that Mahama would die in 2012. Nonetheless, the predicted death of the then sitting 
President, Mahama, generated a lot of public discussion because this was a second prophecy 
concerning the death of an incumbent president. Significantly, for our purpose the ensuing 
episodes following this prophecy demonstrates how Neo-Prophetic pastors are challenging the 
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owusu-bempah/ 
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leverage of other older PMs to speak to spiritual issues in the political sphere and how the latter 
are responding to these challenges. 

Mahama’s death prophecy was given on 31 December 2012, during the end of year 
‘watch night service’ of Bempeh’s church-a time when some prophets engaged in prophetic 
politics often predicting events in the succeeding year. Bempah subsequently complained in an 
interview on Adorn TV’s Pampaso and Adorn FM’s Dwaso Nsem (Multimedia platforms in 
Accra), on 8 February 2013, that he had not been successful in his attempts at reaching the 
President to inform him about the prophecy. He noted that a similar situation took place when 
he prophesied about Mills and Vice President Aliu Mahama on 31 December 2011. 569 He 
claimed that these personalities eventually died because there was no intercession to avert their 
deaths. Like his other conditional prophecies, he emphasised that the impending calamity could 
be averted if the entire nation, especially the President, sought God’s intervention through 
prayer. 

Nevertheless, Bempah’s prophecy was challenged by Classical and Charismatic pastors 
within the Pentecostal ministry. Such challenges came from Agyin-Asare, Rev. Steve 
Wengham and Duncan-Williams. Agyin-Asare described Bempah’s prophecy as ‘pastorally 
and scripturally unethical’ because of his recourse to the media. 570 In a sermon on lOFebruary, 
2013 at the Perez Dome in Accra, Agyin-Asare told his congregation that the sole purpose of 
Bempah’s prophecy was “to create panic and despair.” 571 In explaining his reason for criticising 
the prophecy, he observed that the only time prophets made public a particular prophecy was 
when the leader refused to repent. 572 He made a prophetic declaration to cancel that which had 
been issued by Bempah. He declared: “As an Apostle and a Prophet of God, I neutralise 
anything prophesied against the President, spoken against him, invoked against him, any 
psychic commands and demands and any agreements of witches and wizards and I decree that 
the counsel of the Lord alone concerning him (the President) shall stand.” 573 

In a similar fashion, Wengham, in a radio interview, criticised Bempah’s handling of the 
prophecy. He described Bempah’s prophecy as a populist act. He also asked Ghanaians to 
disregard it because it did not come from God. Citing 1 Corinthians 14:3, he argued that this 

569 Frank Agyei-Twum, “John Mahama will die this year unless... Rev Owusu Bempah,” Adomonline.com, 
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legitimate prophecy edifies, counsels and exhorts 574 and that prophecy that creates fear and 
panic, such as that of Bempeh, cannot be from God. Wengham advised: 

He (Apostle Bempah) is not the only prophet in the country. We all pray for the nation and we 
have not seen or sensed anything like that, so I want to tell Ghanaians on authority that it is a 
false prophecy and they should disregard it, whether they are (members) of the NDC or NPP, 
because the President belongs to the whole nation 575 

Agyin-Asare’s and Wengham’s dismissal of Bempeh’s prophecy is significant for three 
reasons. First, it demonstrates how Charismatic and Classical Pentecostal pastors see 
themselves as powerful ministries who have the mandate to speak on national issues instead of 
others. They also see themselves as capable of overturning a prophecy from a source that is 
sanctioned by them. 

Nonetheless, Agyin-Asare’s counter prophecy and the undeniable claim of Bempeh that 
President Mahama sent envoys to seek his intervention shows that ‘divine predictions’ are held 
to be very powerful, conveying direct spiritual power and not merely mediating a message to 
political actors. Bempeh has for instance noted that following his prediction of the death of 
Mahama, three different groups were sent by the latter to intercede on his behalf. According to 
him, he acceded to their request and negotiated in an encounter with God. This resulted in a 
reverse of the death forecast and God’s granting of 15 more years for Mahama. 576 Hence, 
‘divine predictions’ influence political decision making, and political actors do take these 
prophecies seriously and act on them. 

Second, the reaction of prominent Pentecostal pastors to Bempah’ prophecy was a clear 
case of a power clash going on between the prophets of NPMs and pastors of the Classical and 
Charismatic Ministries. Consider a further reaction from Duncan-Williams which drums home 
our claim that there is an ongoing contestation among Pentecostal pastors over political 
prophecies: 

The thing that you must always look out for when you see all these prophets prophesying all 
kinds of doom on the internet (publishing) against the President... is to ask yourself, does (the 
Prophet) have honour, credibility, character and integrity? Where did he come from? Who trained 
him? How long has he been on the scene? Who laid hands on him? Whose product is he? At 
whose feet did he study? Who groomed him? Who covered him? Who was his teacher? Who 
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taught him? You must be honourable first to qualify to make whatever you say that comes to pass 
legitimate... it is not just about prophesying. 577 

Duncan-Williams’ comments and those of the others cited above disqualify Bempah as not 
having a mandate to declare such prophetic words, even if he had indeed received such a 
prophecy and that the manifestation of an earlier prophecy is not a sure proof of prophetic 
legitimacy but the character of the prophet and who trained him or her are key considerations. 
In essence, leading Pentecostal pastors see Bempah as overstepping his boundaries of authority 
to declare the impending death of a president because he is not part of the inner circles of 
pastors who have assumed national prominence to speak to such issues. Consider Agyin 
Asare’s counter-prophecy to Bempah’s forecasting of the death of President Mahama: 

I declare that by the authority vested in me as a prophet and an Apostle to the nations and also as 
one of the spiritual watchmen at the gates of Ghana and by the authority of heaven behind him, 
the President will not die a premature death before his time, but he will live to declare the works 
of God. 578 

Here Agyin Asare seeks to nullify Bempah’s prophecy, because the former regards himself as 
more powerful than the latter. Hence, while the actual conflict seems to have been occasioned 
by Bempah’s prophecy and the counter prophecy from Agyin Asare, the underlining factor is 
the ‘strand-struggle’ among the leadership of these strands of PMs with CMs pastors regarding 
themselves as ‘superior pastors’ and those with a mandate to authenticate a message purported 
to have been received from God. Consequently, the nature and the form that prophetic politics 
has taken during Ghana’s Fourth Republican era, where political prophecies are contested, 
contradicted and countered should be seen as part of internal rivalry among PMs that has spilled 
into the public arena. 

Thirdly, the contest over uttered prophecies undermines the influence of PMs in 
specifically mediating spiritual matters, but generally over their leverage in negotiating other 
political issues. The contest over prophecies leads to contradictions over the potency of 
prophecies as pastors try to distinguish between valid and invalid prophecies. For example, in 
one breath, Agyin-Asare and Wengham concluded that Bempah’s prophecy was a false one. 
Yet, in another breath it is credited, with a counter prophecy. This is a contradiction. If a 
prophecy is false, then the talk of the best way of handling that said false prophecy does not 
even arise because there was no authentic prophecy in the first place. In other words, the 
dismissal of a prophecy as not being credible raises the question as to the necessity for a counter 
prophecy if the said prophecy is deemed as questionable/false. This confusion over an uttered 
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prophecy raises doubts about the credibility of pastors engaged in the contest and their capacity 
and genuineness' in mediating other forms of engagements. 

5.4.0 Religious and Political Implications 

This implication section of the chapter seeks to offer an interpretation of what is occurring in 
this form of political prophecies by elaborating the religious and political dynamics which is 
presented by this new form of Pentecostal political engagement. Undoubtedly the introduction 
of‘divine predictions’ have resulted in shifts in the political relations with Pentecostal leaders. 
In this shift prophets are instead courting politicians, and politicians are responding to prophetic 
support in contrast to the pre-Fourth Republican era where political actors instead wooed them. 
For instance, candidate Nana Addo, who previously related more with HMC leaders for the 
first time, visited Bempah’s church in May 2017. Nana Addo’s visit to the church was to 
receive what Bempah described as the ‘Horn of Unicorn,’ which he described as a symbol of 
God’s authority and the source of strength for the former’s presidency. 579 This was after the 
latter’s prophecy that Nana Addo was going to win the 2016 presidential elections led to the 
party inviting Bempeh to lead party members in a series of spiritual programmes during the 
electioneering campaign in an election that Nana Addo won. In a similar instance, President 
Mills visited the Synagogue Church of all Nations led by Prophet T.B. Joshua after his election 
victory in 2008 and publicly revealed that the Prophet had predicted he will win that election. 
Hence as the new forms of religious legitimacy emerge, political actors are likely to either shift 
camp or access this alternative source of political legitimacy to win or maintain political power. 

‘Divine prediction’ has also become a proactive means of checking and validating 
political decisions. In this regard, ‘divine predictions’ has assumed the form of a 
‘communique-’one mediated through the divine pronouncement of an individual (on behalf of 
God), such as that of Agbozo and Bempeh. This is different from that channelled through 
institutions like the HMCs and other umbrella Pentecostal groupings that presumably speaks 
more intentionally from the perspective of human actors. The HMCs communiques which 
CPMs and the CMs have also adopted usually speaks on actual political actions and not 
intended actions as ‘divine prediction’ normally does. Through such proactive means NPMs 
pastors claim they are able to identify impending national calamities and offer direction to curb 
such occurrences. 580 


579 See, Ghana Web TV, “Owusu Bempah Presents ‘Horn of Strength’ to Akufo-Addo,” 19 March 2017, 
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Divine forecasting of electoral outcomes has also become part of the toolkit of political 
suasion. In these instances, NPMs pastors, who have assumed the position of ‘king makers,’ 
secure and validate the legitimacy of political actors in the public eye. The declaration of 
political prophecies works to the advantage of politicians in whose favour these predictions are 
made, since these enhance their electoral fortunes - not only in the eyes of Pentecostal voters, 
but also arguably non-Pentecostals, since the whole Ghanaian public sphere has been 
‘pentecostalised. ’ 581 

Despite the novelty that attends ‘divine predictions,’ the contradictions, contest, and 
conflicts that it creates have negative consequences for the credibility of Pentecostal spirituality 
and political stability in Ghana. In the first place, the public spats over ‘divine predictions- 
which reflects the broader struggle for dominance within Ghanaian Pentecostalism risk eroding 
the influences and credibility of Pentecostal pastors as neutral mediators of political disputes. 
As demonstrated above, ‘death predictions,’ by Neo-Prophetic pastors usually sparks reactions 
from leaders of established PMs who usually seek to either discredit the prophecy and the 
prophet who made the declaration. This raises the question as to the authenticity of these 
prophecies and raises credibility issues of the Pentecostal personalities and whether they are 
not making these interventions for political considerations. This creates mistrust in the minds 
of the public who now begin to ascribe political connections. This invariably rules them out as 
neutral mediators over any political disputes and conflicts. 582 Charles Agyin-Asare open 
criticism of Bempeh’s prophecy and the subsequent exchanges among them, means that they 
both cannot be regarded as independent arbiters in any political dispute resolution-an area 
where PMs have had some successes during the Fourth Republic. 

Additionally, the contests over prophecies and the public conduct of some Neo- 
Prophetic pastors’ links them to the major political parties. This is evident in the one sided 
prophecies of someone like Bempeh who have usually predicted variety for the NPP and the 
open support and defence of the NPP governments initiatives since they won power in 2016. 583 
Similarly Kobi can also be said to be biased towards the NDC, after he challenged the NPP 
electoral victory of 2016, 584 having predicted the NPP will lose that election. Since the NPP 
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assumed office in 2016 Kobi has emerged as major critic of the government. 585 This clearly 
shows the leaning of these Pastors and raises a fundamental questions as to whether their 
predictions were indeed genuine or one cooked up to sway the Ghanaian electorates who belief 
in spiritual causality. 

Again, the unsubstantiated allegations about incumbents rigging elections with the help 
of state agencies under the guise of prophecy stalls national progress and erodes confidence in 
public institutions, especially the Electoral Commission-that has already suffered some 
credibility issues in the past. 586 Such mistrust can be the basis for political parties that have 
genuinely lost elections challenging the result on the basis of a prophecy. In 2013 it took the 
court eight months to affirm the winner of the 2012 elections for a petition. This period stalled 
national progress and affected investor confidence since they were not sure of which 
governments they were going to deal with and whether the opposition party will accept the 
verdict of the court. 587 Hence, similar challenging of declaration of election results, based on a 
prophecy that predicted that a party will win, will hinder national development as these issues 
are challenged in court. 

Ultimately, ‘divine predictions’ has the tendency to create pre and post-election 
conflict, irrespective of the genuineness of a prophecy. 588 Prophetic accusation of election 
rigging led to unnecessary interventions by political parties to protect the electoral process. 
Such interventions usually led to clashes between political parties on the one hand and political 
parties and security services on the other. This author has elsewhere noted the conflicts that 
ensued during the limited voter registration exercise in 2008 as the mistrust among the parties 
resulted in conflicts that led to the death of people and the loss of properties. 589 Thus as Samuel 
Sackey summarily notes “In a highly religious context where the belief in the supernatural 
remain very intense ... it is possible for politicians to reject the outcome of elections that go 
contrary to the declarations of their prophets while relying on popular support and religious 
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justification.” 590 Indeed there is evidence from elections in Ivory Coast in the 2000s 591 and 
Kenya in 2007 and 2013 592 which showed how Pentecostal endorsed and predictive prophecies 
can under mind the electoral process and lead to conflicts. 593 These episodes for all intends and 
purpose raises security concern which as a renowned security expert Prof. Kwesi Aning has 
noted may be difficult to resolve because “those who seek to protect us (political actors) seek 
protection from this spectrum (prophets)” 594 as demonstrated above and may have difficulty 
dealing with the actual or real threats that these utterances creates. 

5.5.0 Conclusion 

This chapter has established the transitions in the Pentecostal spiritual responses to the socio¬ 
political challenges in Ghana and shown how the pervasiveness of ‘divine predictions’ is linked 
to such changes that began in the 1990s. Through the case study of political prophecies, the 
chapter has also shown that ‘divine predictions’ is a distinctive and or an alternative form of 
engagement, which represents a shift from the pre-Fourth Republican era of political co¬ 
optation to an era that is witnessing prophetic influence in political circles. Accordingly, 
political prophecies in their predictive form which for the most part of Ghana’s political history 
were not formerly implicit or manifested in the public arena, have in recent times gained 
political attention and has become a feature of Fourth Republican politics in Ghana. 

In the ensuing struggle for political influence, NPMs pastors have been successful in 
renegotiating the power base within Pentecostal Christianity in Ghana by asserting themselves 
as alternatives, if not better alternatives to the older Pentecostal churches. In the process, they 
have cause a redefinition and in practical terms a redistribution of religious authority in political 
circles as they contest the assumed authority of the older Pentecostal ministries. While the older 
Pentecostal leaders wants the status quo maintained, the NPMs pastors are resolved to redefine 
these boundaries of power by claiming that prophecy is their exclusive zone, even if this has 
been assumed in the past by others when they were not actively engaged in politics. In the light 
of this, the chapter concludes that NPMs pastors are, through ‘divine predictions,’ challenging 
existing power hierarchies within the Pentecostal sphere as they led the shift to establish a 
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distinctive form of political engagement within the larger context of religious interface with 
politics in Ghana. 

Nonetheless, ‘divine prediction’ also raises credibility issues that is affecting the 
leverage of Pentecostal leaders as respectable and trust worthy mediators during national crisis. 
Again, their ‘divine predictions’ has the potential to erode the trust in public institutions as they 
impinge unproven allegations against state institutions under the guise of divine revelations. 
Although none of the threats posed by divine predictions have manifested, it important that 
state actors who analyse security issues take into consideration the potential threat presented 
by this Pentecostal form of engagements. 

Having established the emergence of a novel mode of Pentecostal engagement with 
politics that has altered the religious leverage in political circles and created alternative avenues 
for religious association with political actors; the next chapter explores the diverse emergent 
theologies that is shaping Pentecostal modes of engagement with politics in Ghana. 
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CHAPTER 6: PENTECOSTAL POLITICAL THEOLOGY 

Pentecostalism is divided organisationally, socially, theologically ... and therefore also 
politically. In addition, the Pentecostalism of the countries of the global south is generally a faith 
“of the people. ” It possesses neither long cultural and educational traditions, nor a heritage of 
political participation and of theological reflection on politics, still less a history of intimate 
collaboration with state power (Paul Freston, March 2014). 

6.0.0 Introduction 

Paul Freston’s assertions above concerning fragmentation and the lack of a tradition of political 
theologies within Pentecostalism are largely correct. 595 Nevertheless, in the last three decades, 
there have been changes. 596 Writing in 2010, Amos Yong argued that in the Global South, there 
is a distinctive Pentecostal theology that can be discerned out of Pentecostal piety, spirituality 
and religious experiences to construct a political theological vision of Pentecostalism. 597 In his 
work of constructive theology, Yong identified a variety of Pentecostal theologies which he 
cast as providing alternatives to the politics suggested by secular institutions. 598 A similar case 
has been made in the case of Africa by Andreas Heuser who notes that these theologies are 
reflected in national public discourses, such that a political theology of African Pentecostalism 
can be identified. 599 At the national level, the direct engagement of Ghanaian PMs with politics 
over the last three decades makes it possible for scholars to determine a Pentecostal political 
theology of engagement. 600 Nevertheless, there has been little constructive political theology 601 
mainly because PMs rarely attempt an explicit articulation of their political theologies. 602 
Taking Yong and Heuser’s argument as a point of departure, this chapter seeks to provide an 
account of the underlying theology that guides the Pentecostal political practices that have been 
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analysed above-theology that is evident not only in the words of protagonists, but in the 
practices themselves. 

Political theology is both theology and political ‘ideology’ aiming to use theology to 
engage with the wider world and develop an interpretation of the world (in this case, political 
arrangements and processes). Political theology is thus a hermeneutics explaining the political 
world and seeking, at least in part, salvation by means of political action. Theological 
explorations of Pentecostal engagement with politics in Ghana are essential for our purpose 
because they offer a deeper understanding of the ‘political engagements’ and open up new 
ways of understanding and explaining underlying motivations, mobilisations and changing 
positions, both in response to political developments and in initiating Pentecostal political 
agendas. Thus they are the starting point to interrogating the understanding that guides 
Pentecostal practice. 

Historically, PMs in Ghana did not and could not freely express their understanding of 
politics, both for ‘religious’ reasons and on account of the political milieu within which they 
emerged. Generally, in the decades after independence, most PMs in Africa focused on 
evangelism and the planting of churches. This emphasis reflected a desire to build and grow, 
but was also consistent with worldwide beliefs among PMs about the second coming of 
Christ. 603 Thus, during this period, they “maintained a dualistic vision of politics as a ‘worldly’ 
matter in which believers should not be involved.” 604 

Politically, most Ghanaian PMs were started during periods of colonial domination and 
military dictatorship, which began in 1966 with the overthrow of Nkrumah. These periods were 
characterised by military repression and authoritarian rule. As noted in the introduction above 
and in chapter one, in such a dictatorial context, most PMs behaved pragmatically by 
cooperating with authoritarian regimes. Indeed, it was difficult in these circumstances to 
express their political stance, if any, for fear of brutal retaliation that might arise out of any 
conflict with the military regime. In the years that Ghana has returned to democratic rule and 
PMs burgeoned, restrictions on free expression of opinion have waned. PMs have begun to 
express a variety of theologies which depart from or modify earlier positions. 605 

In some other African countries, such as Nigeria, the emergent Pentecostal theologies 
of this period were self-consciously constructed in response to Islam, which has exercised a 
powerful presence in the political sphere constituting the ruling elites usually through military 
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dictatorship. 606 In Ghana, the upsurge of Pentecostalism occurred in a stable democratic context 
in which Christianity-the HMCs and increasingly the PMs-have been predominant. 

This chapter examines the political theologies of PMs with particular reference to 
CPMs and CMs exploring their distinctive features as well as areas of commonality. In the case 
of CPMs, the chapter focuses on the CoP, recognising that it is a very large Church and that 
other ministries in the CPM stream share a common tradition and similar understandings of the 
political sphere. Hence the political theology of the CoP is taken to be broadly representative 
of the CPMs. However, the two major CMs in Ghana, ACI and ICGC, profess different 
understanding of political issues and are thus discussed separately. Although the political 
theologies of the CM leaders, Otabil and Duncan-Williams are emphasised in this analysis, 
their understandings provide powerful insights into their ministries. Unlike the CPMs, which 
have moved into establishments (institutionalised), most CMs are first generational churches, 
still tied to the personality of their founders. 607 Thus, it has rightly been argued: “the founders’ 
views represent their establishment.” 608 

6.1.0 Classical Pentecostal Churches: The Church of Pentecost 

It is widely acknowledged that most early CPMs did not prioritise a theology that addressed 
socio-political issues due to their strong belief in the imminent return of Jesus Christ. This 
belief led to a focus on evangelism and ‘things above’ (otherworldly concerns). 609 In the case 
of the CoP, the focus on winning souls is captured in the framework of God’s Covenant with 
the Church, which “serves as the philosophical underpinning of the approaches and operations 
of the church.” 610 The ‘Covenant’ essentially instructs the church to focus on evangelism. 
Indeed, James McKeown (founder of CoP) is quoted as saying that the HMCs were focusing 
their energies in establishing schools and hospitals while the people were perishing. 611 

The CoP has not disavowed the saving of souls for eternity, but its singular emphasis 
on this idea has changed over time. This represents a shift for a strand of Pentecostalism that 
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did not previously encourage direct partisan politics by its members. Changes of emphasis 
within the CoP also represent a “theological shift from the doctrine of holiness to a discourse 
promoting material well-being in the here and now,” 612 albeit different from that of the CMs 
For the CoP, this interest is bom out of its present admission that “the church exists within a 
nation (and must therefore) also take a keen interest in what happens within it, even as it 
continues with its soul winning agenda. 613 

Beginning with the leadership of Apostle Dr Michael Kwabena Ntumy (Former 
President of the GPCC and Chairman of the COP-1998-2008) and consolidated by Apostle 
Prof. Onyinah (current President of the GPCC and Chairman of the COP), the CoP has been 
preaching a political theology. As noted in chapter 3, Quayesi-Amakye, a commentator on 
Pentecostalism in Ghana, describes this theology as a revolutionary social gospel, which 
challenges Christians to prioritise issues of the state by seeing these as part of their God-given 
mandate. 614 Members are encouraged to actively participate in politics, including by seeking 
and accepting political appointments. For the CoP, the key task for Christians as they enter 
politics is to make biblical tasks contemporaneous. 615 This, Onyinah argues, can be achieved 
through a transformative reading of the Bible to include both personal and societal 
prosperity. 616 The CoP interprets this new approach as the church returning to God’s original 
mandate to humankind to take dominion as stewards on earth (Genesis 1:26-28). 617 

In addition to the ‘dominion’ mandate, CoP leaders also appeal regularly to Matthew 
5:13-16, where Jesus speaks of his disciples as the ‘salt and light of the world.’ Appealing to 
this text, the CoP emphasises that Christians are the moral preservative and ethical conscience 
of the society. 618 For example, Samuel Antwi, an Apostle of the CoP and former General 
Secretary of the GPCC notes: 

The Bible tells us that we are the salt and light of the world. That has been our guiding principal 
whereby we realise that if we Christians, we are the salt and light of the earth then how can we 
make our influence be felt so that vices such as corruption, human rights, etc. would be eradicated 
since light shines in darkness. We then began to realise that we need to make our influence felt 
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and as a Council (GPCC), if people’s human rights are trampled on, it is against the scriptures 
then we (Christians) become the light of the world by speaking in such situations. 619 

In pursuance of this mandate, the CoP encourages its members to take an active role in politics 
in order to ‘cleanse and purge’ the present political system, which Alfred Koduah (Former 
General Secretary of the CoP) claims needs ‘desilting.’ 620 This can be achieved by using their 
embodiment as the Tight’ to expose the rot in society and bring relief to the poor. As ‘salt,’ 
they are to preserve the integrity of the institutions that they are appointed to and conserve and 
preserve the country against putrefaction. 621 

In an exposition on the 2017 theme for the CoP: “I am an example of Christ in my 
generation” (1 Corinthians 4:16-17), Onyinah used the lives of Jesus and Paul as exemplary 
models for members to follow, in both private and public life. Noting the negative public 
perception of politicians, Onyinah argued that Christian politicians could effect change by 
emulating these biblical characters: 

Politicians are considered as liars and people who make false promises. The Christian politician 
must live to bring a difference. He should be able to live a Christ-like character to challenge his 
colleagues to follow suit. He should be able to refuse bribe and portray Christ in politics. He 
should live as an example of Christ in politics. 622 

In relating this to corruption, considered a major problem in the Ghanaian and Africa societies 
as a whole, he noted: 

One of the challenging issues in modern world is bribery and corruption. Corruption is found 
throughout the world. It becomes difficult when you live in a country where government officials 
are very corrupt.... It is then alleged that you cannot do business without corruption.. .The Bible 
clearly condemns corruption (Exodus 18:21; 23:8; Leviticus 19:15; Deuteronomy 10:17; 
Ecclesiastes 7:7; Micah 3:11). How can you do business or work without taking bribe? The bare 
fact is that if corruption was wrong 2000 years ago, can it be right now? .. .The world is looking 
for examples. In Acts 24:26, Felix wanted Paul to give him bribe so that he would release him 
from prison, but he did not. He was suffering in prison. His imprisonment could mean death, but 
he didn’t. You and I must live as an example of Christ for people to imitate. The nations, 
governments, institutions and churches are looking for people of integrity. 623 

These quotations from Onyinah’s exposition demonstrate how the CoP has shifted from its 
prior belief that the whole world is doomed and cannot be salvaged by any man, only by God. 
They now accept a greater role for human agency, and therefore focus on Bible characters as 
examples to admonish those in authority to change their ways. At the same time, the church 
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encourages members that examples in the Bible can guide them in their own political 
engagements, helping them to avoid the bad deeds of the present crop of political actors. 624 

The CoP considers that “the Church (Christianity) is the only hope of the world for a 
transformed society.” 625 To ensure this transformation, the Church as the body of Christ must 
be focused on “producing a ‘new person’ who is the image of Christ.” 626 Onyinah has 
explained: 

As Christians, we educate our people to get involved with whatever will promote the gospel of 
the Lord and I think the Lord will want Christians to be salt of the world because we believe that 
if we have good Christians they should be able to influence politics positively as the light and 
salt of the world and transform the political culture. Many people say politics is a dirty game, so 
we want it to be a clean game and it is only Christians who can make it so. 627 

In essence the Church does not see its mandate to seek the peace of the nation as coming only 
through quietest means alone, for example by prayer (Jeremiah 29:7; Daniel 2:48-49; Ezekiel 
22:30; Romans 8:1-3; 1 Timothy 2:1-4). Rather, it believes that the church should form 
members who are spirit-filled and imbibed with the character traits of Christ and the others in 
the early church, and encourage them to stand for political office. Onyinah asserts: 

The Holy Spirit works in the heart of Christians; transforming them into the image of Christ so 
as you are being transformed, all your actions should emanate from that transformation. So 
speaking into national issues, all our actions are led by the Holy Spirit so as we are thinking of 
coming out on a national issue, we are already led by the Holy Spirit. Because the Bible says that 
it is he who causes us to think and to act so that is how we relate to the Holy Spirit in national 
issues. 628 

As a practical step the CoP has been advocating collaboration between the Christian churches 
and the state in political appointments to ensure that spirit-filled Christians are appointed. 
Koduah, suggested: 

For example, the critical areas of the economy, you want somebody who is very faithful to be in 
charge of Ghana Revenue Authority, so that your (state) money will be safe. So, you can come 
(with) your criteria.... So, the church sits down to get you people we think are matured, faithful, 
spirit filled and of course qualified. And then we recommend them.... Once that is done ... you 
(the appointee) are first accountable to your God, accountable to us (CoP) and accountable to 
your government. So, you have these checks and balance on you. If at any given point the 
government sees that you are not doing the work well, the church has to come in and withdraw 

629 

you. 

To lead by example in this new political theology of engagement, a number of Pentecostal 
leaders within the CPMs have accepted political appointments during the Fourth Republic. For 
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instance, the Prophet Martinson Yeboah (former Chairman of the CoP) and Rev. S. Asore, 
Former General Superintendent of the AoG-G and former President of the GPCC, were 
appointed as members of the Council of State in President Rawlings’s government (1993- 
2001). More recently, Rev. Stephen Wengam (Director of Administration of AoG-G/Lead 
Pastor of the Cedar Mountain AoG-G, East Legon) and the Rt. Rev. Dr Paul Frimpong- 
Manso (current Superintendent of the AoG-G) have been appointed to chair the Sixth Prisons 
Council and the National Commission on Small Arms and Light Weapons respectively. 

Yet, the shift to engage directly in the affairs of the state has also led to a rethinking of 
the old theology of the CoP that avoided open confrontation with political actors. This older 
theology was premised on the biblical injunction (Romans 13:1-14) that all governments are 
established by God; because they derive their power from God, they must be supported to bring 
prosperity to mankind. 630 Having adapted to democracy, PMs are now more focused on 
sustaining the democratic system. The 2013-2018 Vision of the CoP states in part: “without 
good governance and a harmonious political atmosphere in a nation, the church will not have 
peace to worship and serve God’s purpose, (therefore the church must) play its prophetic role 
effectively in order for peace and tranquillity to reign in the nation.” 631 What this means is that 
in the present circumstances, PMs oppose authoritarian rule, preferring instead democracy. 
Additionally, they, like other Christian groups, accept the idea that they must partner or 
complement governments’ efforts. 

However, it is important to recognise that the CoP’s political engagements are not 
intended to displace evangelism. Rather, they are often treated avenues for evangelism. The 
CoP has not abandoned its eschatological roots while it strives to meet the existential needs of 
its members and of society. For instance, its 2013-2018 Vision on Social Services and Welfare 
notes in part: “the primary concern of the church is to represent Christ, who meets the spiritual, 
material and social needs of the people. Consequently, the Church’s services to society in the 
areas of education and health will be given special attention. These demonstrations of God’s 
love to society will also be used as a platform for evangelism.” This is re-enforced under the 
church’s vision for evangelism, discipleship and church growth: 

Efforts will be made at all levels and through all possible avenues, to preach the gospel in our 
communities as well as unreached areas. All special meetings such as funerals, weddings, 
farewells, and naming ceremonies will have soul-winning activities ingrained. Social services, 
such as the operations of the University College, Senior High Schools and Junior High Schools, 
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will be evangelism-oriented. All special services as well as social services will be evangelism- 
oriented. 632 

In a nutshell, the CoP has shifted in its interpretation of the political terrain. The church now 
encourages the direct participation of its members in politics and is ready to partner the state. 
This new proposal is based on a theological understanding that Christians, as stewards of God’s 
creation, must be engaged in temporal efforts to bring relief to the poor and vulnerable in 
society. This service to mankind must be understood in the context of servant-leadership as 
prescribed by Christ (Luke 15:11-32) where their dominion entails serving mankind because it 
is in their power to do so as leaders. Onyinah has, for instance noted: “As the Lord gives us the 
resources to serve the communities, and through that, we portray what God would want us to 
do so in our schools, hospitals. We expect that we will be leaving examples of how God would 
like us to rule his people on earth.” 633 

This is not necessarily an acceptance of democratic principles but a renegotiation of 
them. In part the CoP’s theology equates with the democratic principle of leaders discharging 
their duties in service to the people. It departs, however, on matters of ultimate loyalty and 
accountability. Consider a quote in the CoP’s vision for its members on politics: “The church 
will maintain its political neutrality. Members will be encouraged to accept political 
appointments to serve in the national interest, provided such appointments are considered by 
the individuals as God’s will and as a calling to divine service.” 634 

Clearly, ultimate accountability is said to be owed to God, with notions of national 
interest thereby made subject to those of divine service. With this understanding, Pentecostal 
Christians who enter politics face potential conflicts as they seek to balance their temporal 
appointments with their supposed mandate as God’s vicegerent. This conflict may not arise 
with issues like corruption and abuse of office, which state and church both ostensibly condemn 
as destructive of society. Yet Onyinah, Koduah and Antwi have not addressed themselves to 
specific moral dilemmas that might confront a Pentecostal president. It is not at all clear, 
therefore, how such claims for the priority of accountability to God would be envisioned to 
play out in areas where there is less clarity about the alignment of government policy with 
church teaching. 

Another important issue is the inward looking or exclusivist nature of the CoP theology 
which contends that only Christians can transform the political realms. The CoP believes in 
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social transformation through Christian leadership. While the Ghanaian Democratic system 
allows for religious representation, there is a danger that the CoP’s attitudes and 
disproportionate representation could lead to the kind of social unrest that ultimately 
undermines representative democracy. 

6.2.0 Charismatic Ministries 

Charismatics are regarded as the key instigators of the shift from the classical position that 
emphasised eschatology and holiness to a dominion theology that “stressed prosperity, 
empowerment and taking control in the here and now.” 635 Nonetheless there are differences 
among Charismatics on how to achieve these changes. 636 In Ghana, Otabil and Duncan- 
Williams who lead two of the biggest Charismatic ministries, exemplify this diversity, since 
each theologises the nature and basis for participation in the affairs of state in distinct ways. 
On the one hand, Otabil emphasises the application of scripture and black consciousness to 
empower individuals to transform the state. On the other hand, Duncan-Williams suggests 
individual Christians should engage in intercessory prayer (spiritual warfare) to manifest God’s 
prophetic decrees (1 Timothy 1:18-19, Isaiah 66 and Exodus 1: 8-22) to ‘birth’ His original 
intention. 637 God’s original intention, according to Duncan-Williams, was for man (and by 
extension nations) to live without sickness, diseases, infirmity and poverty. 638 


6.2.1 Political Theology ofMensa Otabil 

Otabil’s theology has been variously referred to as Critical Afrocentrism, 639 Pentecostal- 
inspired Pan-Afric a nist, ideology 640 and Afrocentric Christian theology (Afrocentricity). 641 
Like the CPMs, his political theology basically emphasises the importance of individual 
empowerment to influence, and potentially take over national leadership. For Otabil, 
transformation of individuals is intimately connected to transformation at the cultural and 
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political levels. 642 However, his method for achieving this differs from those suggested by the 
CPMs. Otabil proposes a change in mentality and the instilling of ‘black pride’ as a necessary 
preliminary step. This involves ‘breaking’ what he calls mental slavery: “The most difficult 
part to break in any situation of addiction and dependency is not the physical but the mental, 
so then mental slavery is more difficult to break than physical slavery.” 643 

Rijk van Dijk has described Otabil’s theology as a “triangulation of black 
pride/Afrocentrism, Pentecostal liberation ideology and a prosperity gospel based on private 
entrepreneurship.” 644 It is a systematised theology tailored for Africa and the African diaspora; 
unlike that of the CPMs and other CMs, it is not presented as having universal application. The 
following analysis of Otabil’s political theology draws upon a range of his publications and 
sermons, and in particular three key texts: Beyond the Rivers of Ethiopia: A Biblical Revelation 
on God’s Purpose for the Black Race; Four Laws of Productivity: God's Foundation for Living', 
and Buy the Future: Learning to Negotiate for a Future Better than your Present. 

Though most liberation theologians deem ideologies as secondary and rather prioritise 
“structures of power and class,” 645 Otabil’s political theology is primarily ideological. It 
focuses on liberating the individual rather than always confronting political actors, and also 
aims to instil a ‘black consciousness.’ Rijk van Dijk has described this theology as the 
“foundation of a Pentecostal Liberation Theology that proclaims a Christianised sequel to Pan- 
Africanism.” 646 This theology is aimed at liberating the mind of the African that is hooked on 
the supply and superiority of the white skin (that is, from mental slavery); despite the fact that 
Africans are politically independent, they are still held in the ‘bondage of freedom.’ 647 

For Otabil, the Ghanaian problem is a subset of the larger African problem. He does 
not accept that the challenges in Africa are spiritual or limited to foreign invasions such as 
colonisation and neo-colonisation. Rather, he sees them as a mixed bag, deriving from aspects 
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of African culture (tribalism, cultural stagnation, idolatry and fetishism) and African mentality 
(inferiority complex, the village mentality, leadership and apathy). 648 

Otabil’s strategy in responding to the challenges he perceives has focused on using the 
word of God (the Bible) to change the mind-sets of Africans. In particular, he regards Christian 
scripture as a means for revealing to listeners their potential, and empowering them to 
influence, and perhaps even assume, political leadership. 649 

As the first step, he has especially challenged the perception that Africans are a cursed 
race. In his book Beyond the Rivers of Ethiopia, Otabil draws on various biblical texts to 
challenge what he describes as the biased teaching of Euro-American writers who have used 
the Bible to justify colonisation and slavery-sometimes even presenting these as a favour to 
Africans for their salvation and enlightenment. 650 He admonishes Africans to recognise that the 
idea that they are a cursed race is a myth, arguing: 

The essence of that myth was to create a racial superiority for one group and inferiority for 
another. It made one group appear as God’s first choice and another as beneficiaries of the 
leftovers of humanity. When people distort history, they can easily isolate you in order to 
dominate you. 651 

Countering this myth, he notes that “No individual or group of people have a patent on a 
particular ‘Esau or Jacob trait.’” 652 The African problem can be changed because it is not 
‘cast in stone.’ Indeed, Otabil emphasises African potential, positing a special role for 
Africans as part of the Kingdom agenda of God. The idea that Africans are “crucial to God’s 
redemptive and messianic plan for the world” 653 forms the central subject matter of another 
of his books, The Four Laws of Productivity. 

Otabil’s argument in The Four Laws of Prosperity builds on the basic premise of human 
equality that he elaborates at length elsewhere. He outlines God’s plan for humanity based on 
Genesis 1-3, which essentially commits God’s creation to humans, admonishing them to be 
fruitful, multiply, replenish and subdue the earth. 654 Otabil has taught that God’s ‘directive’ 
to Adam and Eve to be fruitful, multiply, replenish and subdue the earth are not only “His 
principles of productivity and foundations for living,” but also the basis of God’s economic 
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system. 655 He states: “The world, particularly the part called the Third World is looking 
desperately for a better economic system. All they need to do is to learn God’s system for the 
whole world to proper.” 656 Consequently, Otabil holds that based on the promise of God, if 
Africa will turn to the Bible, the continent will be prosperous. 

Unlike other dominion preachers within the Charismatic strand of Ghanaian 
Pentecostalism who emphasise prayer, Otabil stresses human intervention-where education 
and hard work are combined with prayer and wise discernment to confront Africa’s 
challenges. 657 He argues that Africa’s prosperity will depend on the initiatives of ordinary 
people, and not simply travailing prayers, the “casting out of demons or making intercessory 
declarations in the heavenly realms,” 658 as others like Dune an-Williams suggests. In one of his 
speeches, he notes: 

I prayed to God to prosper, but we have to change economic structures and social structures. If 
I don’t have that opportunity, I can pray all I want, and I’ll still be poor. When we were 
colonised, structures were built in our nations. The British came not because they thought we 
needed the gospel; they came because they wanted raw materials...and (to) impoverish you. 
You can pray all you want, but it won’t help...unless we start looking at the structures of our 
nations. 659 

Otabil and the ICGC, who consider themselves agents of transformation, 660 have for three 
decades emphasised human effort and human agency as the key to Africa’s prosperity. In his 
book Buy the Future (along with others, such as: Anointed to Start and Finish ; Turning Your 
Weakness into Strength ; and Goal Setting and Goal Getting ), Otabil’s teaching aims to 
motivate individuals, encouraging them to strive for self-development and pursue 
entrepreneurship in order to reduce their dependency on the state. He has for instance noted: 
“The key (to success) lies in a work-conscious, ownership conscious, skilled populace. Don’t 
think, ‘who can give me a job?’ Think, ‘when can I start a business?”’ 661 

In Buy the Future, he argues on the dominion principle that “the future has no power 
to design itself, but only takes the form and shape of (human) actions and inactions 
today.” 662 Here, Otabil treats the biblical story of Esau and Jacob as an exemplary parable. 

He identifies short term gain as the essential problem expressed in Esau exchanging his 
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seniority for food. This attitude continues to affect individuals’ and political authorities’ 
decision-making, with critical implications for their future and that of the state. 663 

In another book, Anointed to Start and Finish, Otabil deploys the biblical text of 
Zechariah 4:8-9 to advance the idea that once God places a vision in one’s heart (seed), He 
additionally grants the grace to begin and bring the vision into reality (fruitfulness). 664 He 
notes: “the eyes are for vision, but it is the hands that work to bring to pass the things that 
are seen.” Otabil does not deny that individuals and nations (in particular, the nations of 
Africa) may start from a disadvantaged position. Nevertheless, individuals are encouraged 
to strive; biblical stories are invoked to commend persistence in the face of challenges. In 
Turning Your Weakness into Strength, for example, Otabil uses Proverbs 30:24-28 to 
demonstrate how, despite the fragility of the four tiny creatures (ant, rock badger, locusts 
and spider), they are able to survive in their natural habitat. 665 The consistent moral emphasis 
of Otabil’s teaching is: “human rather than spiritual agency, power of choice than fate, for 
self-responsibility in life, both on the level of individual persons and that of nations.” 666 

Otabil does criticise political actors, as demonstrated in Chapters 3 and 4 above. A 
more characteristic emphasis, however, is his insistence that the key problems confronting 
African states lie in the choices individuals make in selecting their leaders. His teachings 
emphasise the power of choices, which underscore human agency. For example, in his 
sermon, ‘Your Vote,’ delivered in the run-up to the 2012 national elections, Otabil 
encouraged people to carefully consider the proposals of political parties before casting their 
vote, for the people’s quality of life is determined through such choices: “The nation 
becomes what the citizens vote for ... so when we say let us pray for the nation, I say no! 
Let us pray for the citizens to make good choices because if the citizens do not make 
intelligent choices, God is not coming to rule Ghana for us.” 667 

A key feature of Otabil’s argument in this sermon relates to his distinguishing 
between divine and human choices (theocracy and democracy). Otabil argued that in a 
democracy like that of Ghana, people choose the President. Although a leader may not be 
God’s choice, God nevertheless recognises the elected official as the leader of the people. 668 
This situation may be distinguished from the Old Testament model, where God chooses 
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Saul, for example, as the leader of Israel. In a democracy power lies with the people and not 
God. Therefore, when people elect their leaders in a democracy, they give their right or 
transfer their power - which he described as their ‘sacred votum -to elected officials. Thus 
when people vote, they vote to give their sovereignty into another’s hand over a certain 
period. This is why individual choices are powerful, and hence his call for individuals to be 
empowered to make the right judgment. 

In this same message, Otabil outlines three important considerations for every voter. 
The first is that since one’s vote is a sacred gift, one should not trade it in exchange for temporal 
benefits (as in vote buying). Second, people should vote for their dreams and aspirations. In 
doing this, they should look out for leaders who have the future of the country at heart, who 
will not compromise on truth, honesty, purity and integrity. Third, when a government is voted 
into power, the people must demand accountability from elected leaders; if they fail to deliver 
on their promises, they must be voted out. This means people should not simply vote for the 
same party in every election cycle, even if they are not performing, simply because of past 
affinities or other considerations such as religion and ethnicity. 

In many respects, Otabil’s ‘Your Vote’ sermon articulates a basic civic teaching that 
all people of voting age might be expected to know. However, the setting in which it was 
delivered, the biblical allusions ascribed to the message and the fact that he delivered it, made 
these teachings very attractive to Pentecostal and non-Pentecostal listeners. 669 The power to 
choose and to make the right choices as Otabil teaches has been the focus of the ICCG. This 
teaching aims to empower individuals by shaping their lives’ journey with biblical insights so 
they can become influential people who can drive and create opportunities for others, even as 
they ascend to become leaders. 

One issue that can be drawn out from Otabil’s political theology relates to this 
emphasis on the Bible-an emphasis that is consistent with Pentecostals’ generally 
uncompromising belief in the authority of the Bible (Sola Scriptura) in relation to all kinds of 
issues. 670 Otabil is, however, selective and engages more in interpretation of the Bible in his 
messages. This distinguishes him from other Pentecostal leaders like Duncan-Williams who 


669 See Hackett, ‘“Devil Bustin’ Satellites,” 176. In a 2014 ranking by ETV Ghana (a private television station in 
Accra), Mensa Otabil was adjudged the most influential person in Ghana. Other Pentecostal leaders were also 
ranked ahead of religious and political leaders including the President and other top officials in government. Thus, 
Otabil’s views on what the electorate must consider before they vote, basic as it may seem, are very much 
respected because of his influence within the public sphere. 

670 Patterson, “First Steps Toward a Pentecostal Political Theology,” 219. See also Michael Joseph Brown, “Black 
Theology and the Bible,” in Cambridge Companion to Black Theology, ed. Dwight N. Hopkins, Edward P. 
Antonio (New York: Maryknoll, 2007), 169. 
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mostly engage in liberal interpretations. Two key distinctions between Otabil’s theology and 
that of Duncan-Williams can be identified-and will be discussed in greater detail below. First, 
Otabil’s focus on Africa and the black race and not the entire human race; and second, his 
emphasis on human agency and not spiritual welfare and expectations. Otabil’s particular focus 
on liberating the black race of mental slavery and his suggestion that Africans must prioritise 
individual efforts through personal initiatives depart sharply from Duncan-Williams, whose 
message has a general application and depends heavily on God’s divine interventions for man’s 
deliverance. 

In summary, notwithstanding his social analysis of the Ghanaian situation, Otabil’s 
ideological propositions are heavily premised on individual consciousness although his point 
of reference for its realisation is biblical revelation. Though his theology is African centred, his 
insistence that all humans share in the dominion granted man at creation and his empowerment 
agenda have some universal application, especially among oppressed or deprived societies. 

6.2.2 Political Theology of Duncan-Williams 

Duncan-Williams’s political theology differs from that of Otabil. He sees the challenges of 
Africa as fundamentally spiritual (spiritual causality) and thus suggests spiritual solutions. 671 
Unlike Otabil, he analyses political issues in metaphysical terms. This theological approach is 
not exclusive to Duncan-Williams, but is widely shared among other CMs. 672 These ministries 
which emphasise spiritual causality regard intercessory prayer as the only way to overcome 
and avert national and political crisis. Duncan-Williams describes prayer as “the instrument 
and weapon that executes the ‘executive decision’ of eternity (God). He has explained this view 
in his preaching and a number of his published books, including: Prayer Moves God; Powers 
behind the Scenes, Divine Time; Birthing the Promises of God in Travail; and Enforcing 
Prophetic Degrees. 

According to Duncan-Williams, there are two opposing kingdoms in the spirit realms 
- good and evil kingdoms, the kingdoms of God and Satan. The evil kingdom opposes the good 
kingdom to prevent the physical manifestation of God’s original intention for man to live a life 
of blessing. 673 It is the physical manifestation of this opposition in the spirit realms that we see 


671 Gifford, Christianity in Africa, 85. 

672 See Amos Yong, In the Days of Caesar, 126-33; Andreas Heuser, “Encoding Caesar’s Realm,” 273-81; 
Marshall, “God Is Not a Democrat”; Marshall, “Sovereignty of Miracles,” 197. 

673 Nicholas Duncan-Williams, Divine Timing and Avoiding the Dangers of Premature Exposure (Florida: Xulon 
Press, 2012), 16. See also Nicholas Duncan-Williams, Powers Behind the Scenes: Rediscover Your Power as a 
Believer to Overcome the Devices of the Enemy (Middletown: Prayer Submit Publishing, 2016), 16-20. 
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influencing nations and governments to operate contrary to the will and purposes of God. 674 
Accordingly, Duncan-Williams notes in Powers behind the Scenes that “the contention over 
physical aspects of man is only as a result of the battle in the spirit.” 675 

Based on this understanding, Duncan-Williams teaches that Africa’s political 
challenges stem from the evil kingdom’s opposition to God’s will (‘the divine timing of God’). 
This state of affairs led to what he has described, in his book, as ‘pre-mature exposure to 
political power,’ which allows some individuals to ascend political power pre-maturely against 
the will of God (Galatians 4: 1-2, Ecclesiastes 10:16). 676 This, he contends, exposes the nation 
to all sorts of attacks from territorial spirits, which are “the major root of Africa’s leadership 
crisis and the archenemy of peace and stability of democracy.” 677 

Nonetheless, nations will overcome these challenges if they seek the face of God. 
Duncan-Williams proposes a two-step process to achieve this. The first is to know the will of 
God (the original intention) and the second is to apply the rules of engagement (spiritual 
warfare). The will of God can be discerned in scripture, which reveals that one of God’s 
intentions is that God should determine who leads a nation at any point in time (John 19:11, 
Daniel 2:37-38, 4:17, 4:34-37). As he puts it: 

God charts the course of all nations. He has a political calendar at every level of authority and 
rule, and as the King of the nations, has a blueprint for the politics of every nation, tribe 
tongue.. .To be able to move in line with God’s political will, one must know the mind of God 
(Isiah 45:1-4) 678 

Another of God’s intentions is for man to have dominion over the earth. However, man lost 
this dominion through Adam’s sin, a situation which led to the handing over of the dominion 
of earth to Satan-a doctrine known as ‘Adam’s Lease’. Duncan-Williams contends that 
following this, God is not capable of intervening in the affairs of the earth unless invoked 
through prayer. 

Having discovered and understood the will of God, individuals must, as a second step, 
know ‘the rules of engagement’ that help restore God’s will. Duncan-Williams proposes 
engaging in the ‘spiritual warfare’ - drawing upon language used by the Apostle Paul in 


674 Duncan-Williams, Powers behind the Scenes, 121. 
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Ephesians 6:13-18. This, he teaches, is the only way to thwart and ‘bind the strong man’, 679 
since “the battle that is waged in the spirit must be fought in the spirit.” 680 

The most visible form of this spiritual warfare, Duncan-Williams has suggested, is 
intercessory prayer. Through this form of prayer, one confesses (from homologio, meaning to 
agree with or assent to) the precepts of God. Such prayer, he argues, will move God to intervene 
to establish his will on earth. 681 “It is by prayer that we communicate with God to bring about 
the heavenly decrees, revelatory purposes and written judgements of the kingdom of God into 
the earth realm and override the power of the kingdom of Satan”. 682 In other words, without 
prayer, God is handicapped. God cannot work in isolation unless he receives authorisation from 
man. 683 In essence human authorisation invokes God’s promises and thwarts the negative plans 
of evil spirits concerning the state. 

Duncan-Williams’ ‘intercessory prayer proposal’ is similar to that of the Intercessors 
for Africa, who, according to Ogbu Kalu, served as the exponents of a political theology that 
has its core mandate of using prayer to change the lives of nations. 684 Like the Intercessors, 
Duncan-Williams prescribes strategic and intentional prayers as a ‘political praxis’ where the 
social, political and economic situation is reformed by the power of prayer. 685 In summary, 
intercessory prayer is the strategy to dealing with the kingdom of evil to pave way for the re¬ 
alignment of Ghana onto the path of political and economic prosperity. 686 

In practice, Duncan-Williams has consistently fostered occasions for intercession, for 
example, through his Ghana National Prayer Summit, Prayer Works and other public 
engagements (see Chapter 5). At these events, he prayed for the nation and its leadership and 
admonished political office holders to do same. At the national thanksgiving service in 1993, 
he advised then President Jerry John Rawlings saying: 

I admonish you by the authority of God’s word that if you will stand for God, God will stand for 
you... And he has said in his word if you will forsake Him, then He will forsake you. But I trust 
the declaration of this national day of thanksgiving is a sign of you honouring God openly and 
publicly. That you as the President of this nation acknowledge Him and as we citizens of this 
nation look up to you for leadership that you will look up to God for leadership, wisdom and for 
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counsel to take wise and intelligent decisions that will preserve this nation and will shape the 
destinies of generations yet unborn. 687 

In 2014, he prayed for the Ghana cedi to appreciate when the currency was depreciating at an 
unprecedented rate against other major currencies. This prayer generated much public debate. 
Many commentators derided it as comic relief, because matters of economic management are 
not spiritual. Duncan-Williams replied that his critics should not waste their time debating his 
action because, although it may sound illogical to them, his declaration was grounded in 
scripture. 688 The nation would be limiting itself if it analysed issues only using logic and 
philosophy and ignored the ‘God factor’ in addressing political issues. Knowledge can only be 
acquired through education, he argued, but wisdom is the product of the fear of God; nobody 
can acquire wisdom without the fear of God. 689 

Duncan-Williams prioritises prayer for political leaders by the people. He argues that 
the President is the custodian of the nation and the key to the nation’s prosperity; Presidents 
represent the nation and are therefore spiritually exposed in spiritual warfare. Therefore it is 
crucial to pray for the President constantly. For Ghana to overcome its challenges and become 
peaceful and prosperous, individual citizens must engage in spiritual warfare. This invokes 
God’s intervention, bringing wisdom to political actors, enabling them to govern successfully. 
As he noted in his prayer at the national thanksgiving service in 1993: “there is no nation that 
can be great except by the might of God and there is no nation that is saved except in the 
defence of God (Psalm 33:12).” 690 

Like Otabil and the CoP, Duncan-Williams also makes use of the Bible to identify the 
nation’s problems and proffer solutions. The Bible helps people identify the purpose of God 
and appreciate the rules of engagement in re-establishing God’s reign on earth. Nevertheless 
his suggestion for human intervention through spiritual warfare is a marked departure from that 
of Otabil and the CoP, and their stress on human effort with respect to political intervention. 

In summary, Duncan-Williams relates that poverty and political instability in many 
African countries stem from a lack of prayer, not from a lack of proper leadership or bad 
choices as the CPMs and Otabil suggest. Lack of intercession to avert the work of evil forces 
and their agents holds back the prosperity and peace of Ghana (and the African continent more 
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generally). 691 This teaching concerning the prosperity of the nation places the burden of 
intercession on the entire congregation and not only the clergy-or political leaders per se. 
Consequently, one impact of Duncan-Williams’ approach is a potential politicisation of the 
congregation as a whole. The responsibility to pray fosters awareness of political issues among 
ordinary believers, and also encourages particular forms of political engagement. As Amos 
Yong notes, this form of spiritual warfare is a pre-emptive means of “countering the political 
effects of alleged spiritual entities.” 692 Conversely, this approach also lessens the burden of 
responsibility on elected authorities, 693 such that the failures of politicians and elites-through 
corruption, incompetence and other dereliction of duty-may be all too readily attributed to lack 
of intercession from the governed. 

6.3.0 Convergence and Divergence in Pentecostal Political Theologies 

The political theologies that undergird Pentecostal engagement with politics in Ghana are more 
complex than scholars’ attribution of a spiritualised, dualistic theology have commonly 
suggested. 694 The analysis of these political theologies above has highlighted a number of 
differences between PMs and other streams of Christianity on the one hand and among 
Pentecostal groups on the other hand. Indeed, even within the same Pentecostal strand, we find 
distinctive political interpretations. 695 

A number of themes run through these theologies. However for present purposes, the 
following analysis will relate three themes-leadership, responsibility, and religious and secular 
- to the three major chapters above on democracy, economy and spirituality (Chapter 3, 4 and 
5 respectively). The analysis engages these themes in conversation with other post-colonial 
political theologies. The aim is to find out how Pentecostal thinking about politics relates to 
their participation and how this understanding is distinctive or similar to other forms of 
Christianity, the HMCs in particular. 
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6.3.1 Secular and Religious 

One major distinction between the political theologies of the PMs and the HMCs in Ghana 
concerns their views of the culpability of human agency and that of God in the state. While 
HMCs do not deny that God can intervene in the affairs of the state, they do not see the 
challenges of the state as primarily bom out of the nation’s neglect of God. Rather, they see 
these issues as arising from the failure of political actors. 696 Influenced by Western institutions, 
HMCs regard political power as vested in temporal institutions and separate from religion. 697 
Accordingly, the HMCs have always attempted to build stable structures, high intellectual 
resources, and rich historical ecclesial traditions, 698 to challenge excesses that may be 
committed by political regimes (be they legitimate or otherwise). This approach has been 
challenged. For example, Emmanuel Katongole argues that it has failed to resolve the 
challenges of Africa because it is based on western understanding that separates religion from 
politics. 699 Instead, he has called for a paradigm shift: “from the external formalities of nation 
state politics to its inner workings or logistics, from skills and technical strategies to myths and 
visions, from a preoccupation with fixing a broken institution to imaging new experiments in 
social life in Africa”. 700 Katongole argues that a fresh vision of what ‘Africa is and can be’ is 
required - one that is rooted in the application of Christian social ethics. 701 

Though Katongole’s view departs from the PMs’ assessments of the challenges facing 
Africa, it aligns in some respects. He argues that Africa’s problems are caused by colonialism, 
neo-colonialism and Africa’s continuous dependency on Western countries. The three PMs 
addressed in this chapter each acknowledge these factors, though differ in the emphasis they 
place upon them. Otabil’s analysis is closest to Katongole’s. He, too, cites colonialism and 
mental slavery as major problems, though he equally identifies contextual issues such as 
nepotism, bad or old-fashioned traditions, tribalism and incompetent leadership as problems. 
By contrast, Duncan-Williams and the CoP see the overarching problems as essentially 
spiritual: neglect of God and the people’s failure to invoke God’s presence for their own good. 
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Despite these differences, there is a strong alignment between Katongole and the PMs 
on the issue of not separating the state from the church, and on the necessity of looking inwardly 
(within the state) to find solutions. All three PMs see the churches as having solutions to the 
problems of the state and their theologies seek for more collaboration between the secular and 
religious realms. 702 For instance, as noted above, Otabil stresses that the Bible contains truths 
on how the state can overcome its challenges. Based on this understanding, he constantly uses 
biblical characters and allusions to show that Christianity has the solutions that can help 
transform Ghana’s situation. Similarly, the CoP emphasises the church as a repository of godly 
personnel - spirit-filled people who can serve in government to stamp out corruption and other 
related vices. Likewise, Duncan-Williams regards divine intervention in the affairs of the state 
as fundamental to the nation’s prosperity, since only such intervention can bring about God’s 
original intention of prosperity for humanity. 

In looking inwardly for solutions, it is Otabil who stresses most greatly the need for 
Africans to fix their own problems. Otabil’s claim to having been called to liberate the black 
people means that his prescribed solution is highly contextual. Note for example his criticism 
and suggestion to African leaders (Chapter 3) that the continent will not develop if its leaders 
continue to seek external funding for development. The lack of emphasis by the CoP and 
Duncan-Williams in looking inward for solutions seems to arise from the fact that their 
prescribed solution is premised on fulfdling God’s mandate and reliance on the enabling power 
of God. In these circumstances, the source of the solution lies with God and thus the prescribed 
solution is already established. 

In the end, most PMs see the problems of the state as having more to do with the 
continuous rejection and elimination of God from the affairs of the state. Hence, despite secular 
analysis of some national challenges, they nonetheless defer to God through scripture, prayer 
and prophetic declarations to interpret and explain the nation’s challenges. They invariably 
seek greater collaboration between the state and the church. 703 

6.3.2 Leadership and Democracy 

Although PMs have adapted to democracy as the best option for governance, they do not accept 
the idea that political power derives from the people. As the GPCC contended in their 
presentation to the consultative assembly in 1990, they rather see power as deriving from 
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God. 704 The failure of post-colonial governments has tended to exacerbate this tendency. This 
includes the failures of Fourth Republican leaders who have not met the aspirations of the 
governed, thus “opening up new discursive spaces for thinking and talking about political 
communities and projects, and not least, about the sources and legitimacy of political power. 705 

In pursuance of this agenda, PMs have sought what Ogbu Kalu describes as the rule of 
the saints. 706 They have done so through a variety of means - ‘praying brethren into political 
offices,’ vying for the presidency, encouraging others to take up political appointments and 
forecasting the presidency of others through prophesy. Consider, for instance, the CoP’s vision 
2018, which states that while the Church will encourage members to accept political 
appointments to serve in the national interest, provided such appointments are considered by 
the individuals as God’s will and as a calling to divine service.” Similar ideas are advanced in 
Otabil’s sermon on ‘Your Vote’, concerning the importance of elections of leaders: although 
voting is a human undertaking of free will, such choices are affirmed by God - owing to the 
sacredness of the sovereignty He has bequeathed to humans (dominion). There is also Duncan 
Williams’ constant invitation to political actors to his church in order to pray for them to have 
wisdom to rule. As Saah explained: 

We prayed for people in the hope that they will win and become members of parliament or 
become cabinet ministers. That also increases our visibility, it increases our exposure and in the 
high place of power, our name will be known because that is our minister there... either we pray 
for the person privately or we can even pray for him publicly. There is nothing wrong when the 
righteous rule, (instead) the people rejoices. 707 

Therefore, despite the advantage that will accrue to the state in choosing the right leaders that 
can transform the country, Pentecostal undertaking sees beyond these temporal realms. Its 
undertaking sees the temporal realms as a means to achieving a kingdom agenda and not an 
end in itself. It has an inbuilt eschatological motif, even if it will be long in coming or even 
impossible to achieve entirely. This motif is made evident in the CoP’s Vision 2018 document, 
where Onyinah notes: “Human and other related resources will be harnessed towards bringing 
down the kingdom and the will of God to impact all spheres of influence of society, including 
business, economy, education, media, governance, politics, traditional rule, culture and arts, 
the family, sports, entertainment, and religion.” 708 
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This eschatological orientation explains why Duncan-Williams has not recently 
expressed the same concerns as most of the international community over President Donald 
Trump’s decision to move the American embassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. Duncan- 
Williams assured his congregation that Trump’s decision confirmed biblical prophecy and 
should be welcome news to anyone who believes in the end time: 

There is something beyond reasoning and logic that is orchestrating the events of our time beyond 
the control and reach of man. If we start studying the signs of the end time, one of the things that 
we have to really look out for, is when the capital (of Israel) moves from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem 
and we have to pray that it happens. 709 

This end-time agenda is reinforced in the Pentecostal attitude towards certain polices and laws 
particularly those relating to same-sex relations-laws that that have or have the potential to 
affect Pentecostal imagination of re-establishing God’s domination on earth. 

Additionally, although there have not been explicit attempts to use their numbers to 
determine the nation’s leadership, PMs are conscious, as I will show in the next chapter, that 
their numbers can be mobilised for political action. Consequently, in participating in the 
democratic culture of Ghana, Pentecostal reflection and actions are driven by eschatology such 
that all the mundane issues that they are engaged in are implicitly aimed at achieving an end- 
time agenda. This explains in part why, while they may prefer a democratic rule, they may not 
be overly worried about authoritarian leadership-not only because such leadership has been 
allowed by God, but also because it may not ultimately be able to stop the fulfilment of God’s 
agenda for the nation and by extension the nations of the world. 

6.3.3 Responsibility and the Economy 

Notwithstanding the clear differences in the political theologies of CPMs and the CMs, one 
common issue is responsibility. They all agree that human agency (ordinary people) is crucial 
to the realisation of economic development - albeit in different ways. This emphasis reflects 
their belief in the ability of faith to transform ‘ordinary’ individuals who will lead the socio¬ 
political transformation of the nation. Many PMs insist that transformation of the nation “must 
follow the conversion and salvation of a sufficiently large number of individuals.” 710 For 
instance, the CPMs advocate a theology of national concern where spirit-filled individuals are 
encouraged to enter politics. Within the CMs, emphasis is placed upon the application of 
scripture to empower individuals to take initiatives to overcome their socio-economic 
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difficulties; the ACI focuses more on intercessory prayers by individual Christians to directly 
manifest God’s intention of prosperity for the nations. 

These emphases contrast sharply with that of HMCs, which target political actors. 
HMCs generally consider that, in most circumstances, ordinary people will not be able to stand 
up to the power of the state. They insist that once the governed surrender their sovereignty to 
political actors, by election or through appointment, the burden of accountability shifts to the 
‘governor’. Irrespective of the choice of the electorate, the expectation is that political actors 
will always represent the best interest of the state. By contrast, PMs seem to be advocating a 
paradigm shift, in which the governed actually assume greater direct responsibility in national 
affairs. By praying to invoke God’s presence in the affairs of the state, seeking discernment in 
the choice of leader, and by vying for political office, ordinary believers are encouraged to be 
more active in political engagement. 

Nonetheless the Pentecostals differ on the extent of human responsibility as compared 
with that of God. For example, Duncan-Williams claims that God cannot intervene in the 
affairs of the state to bring wisdom and counsel to the leader unless God is invited to do so. 
Otabil, on the other hand, teaches that God’s inability to intervene in the affairs of the nation 
is not because He is handicapped or waiting to be invited, but because the choice of the leader 
is the choice of the people and God respects that choice (the principle of free will). Hence, 
unlike Duncan-Williams, who proposes human intervention through intercessory prayers to 
God as the primary initiative to realising a prosperous nation, Otabil recommends prayers for 
the citizenry to make an appropriate choice in a leader. The CPCs recommend direct 
participation of individual PMs. 

6.4.0 Conclusion 

This chapter has undertaken an examination of the political theologies of the major PMs in 
Ghana. It has recounted the historical and contemporary circumstances, as well as the biblical 
basis that shaped the previous and current understanding of PMs regarding the political sphere. 
In doing so, the chapter has gone beyond the works of scholars like Rijk van Dijk and Quayesi- 
Amakye. The chapter has demonstrated that PMs have embraced old-fashioned moral agendas 
(prophetic positioning and insights from classical Christian traditions), but also incorporated 
post-colonial themes. These have led to specific and distinctive theological uses of political 
terminology that influence the way they act and think about politics and the public sphere in 
general. 
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In demonstrating the shifts and evolution of Pentecostal theologies as well as the 
diversity and convergence in Pentecostal understandings of the political sphere, the chapter has 
demonstrated that the Pentecostal political agenda has an inherent other-worldly concern. 
There is a strong eschatological motive. This is not escapist, but focused on salvaging what is 
left of the world which PMs know through biblical prophecy can only be saved partly - even 
if they unexpectedly dominate the political realm until the Parousia. In analysing the 
Pentecostal interpretation of political life in Ghana, the chapter has also demonstrated the sharp 
distinction between Pentecostal understandings of politics and that of the HMCs. Significantly, 
in the democratic context, a key distinction is that while the HMCs prioritise political leaders 
in seeking the realisation of the national development, the PMs stress the role of ordinary 
individuals in processes of national transformation. 

The next chapter examines the factors that account for the new Pentecostal political 
thinking that has given rise to a variety of engagements during the Fourth Republican era. 
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CHAPTER 7: THE NEW PENTECOSTAL POLITICS 

The church exists within a nation. Without good governance and a harmonious political 
atmosphere in a nation, the church will not have peace to worship and serve God’s purpose. The 
church needs to play its ‘prophetic role ’ effectively in order for peace and tranquillity to reign 
in the nation. This responsibility is heightened by the fact that approximately one of every thirteen 
Ghanaians is a member of the Church of Pentecost. This means that the church has a very 
significant influence over the Ghanaian populace. (Church of Pentecost, Five-Year Vision, 2013- 
2018) 

7.0.0 Introduction 

We established in the introductory chapter that PMs were less engaged in pre-Fourth 
Republican politics and concluded that their current interface with politics is a Fourth Republic 
phenomenon. The limited encounters in the political sphere during this first period mostly 
revolved around spiritual matters concerning the state and not on profane issues of government 
policy, social justice, human rights and the abuse of power. What then are the reasons that led 
to enhanced Pentecostal engagement in politics after 1992? 

The above quote from the five-year vision of the CoP summarises the two main reasons 
that have engendered Pentecostal interest in politics: the growth of PMs and Ghana’s return to 
democracy in 1993.The CoP’s interest in politics is premised on the fact that a sizeable number 
of the Ghanaian population are its members and they therefore have an influence and a stake 
in political issues. However, this influence and stake can only be exerted in a democratic 
context where divergent views and opinions are respected. Hence democracy is key to their 
participation in national politics. 

This chapter analyses these two factors and other related reasons that led PMs to shift 
from their enclave to direct political engagement. The chapter is divided into parts. The first is 
a summary of scholarly contextualisation of why PMs have become more political. The second 
is an extensive analysis of the reasons why they have exhibited an enhanced engagement with 
public politics during the Fourth Republican era. 

7.1.0 Summary of Scholarship on Pentecostal Political Interest 

The literature on Pentecostalism shows that the various reasons adduced for increased 
Pentecostal interest vary depending on the context and strand of Pentecostalism. In Nigeria, for 
example, the surge in the Pentecostal participation in politics was in response to Muslim 
hegemony while in Latin America, increased participation can be attributed to the growth of 
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Pentecostalism and the new democratic environments between the 1970s and 2000s. 711 John 
F. McCauley, drawing on data collected from both patrons and clients in Ghana, attributes the 
Pentecostal entry into politics to four socio-economic changes: (l)“ongoing weakness in the 
state’s ability to provide social welfare; (2) a change in social values in the wake of the global 
financial crisis; (3) expanding state control over customary activities; and (4) urbanization.” 712 
These changes, McCauley contends, created gaps which PMs are filling as alternative 
institutions. 713 McCauley concludes that Pentecostalism’s role as an “alternative informal 
institution is not a function of Weberian ethics or occult spiritualities, but rather its ability to 
fill voids left by the state and to provide new social networks.” 714 

Similarly, Cedric Mayrargue has also observed that political liberalisation and the 
weakening of state control over democratisation processes have engendered the development 
of multiple political alternatives of which PMs are one. He argues that “the state’s loss of 
credibility, its reduced margins for manoeuvre, and its abandonment of social services (health, 
education, etc.),” 715 have created space which leads to the emergence of new religious actors 
like the PMs as important stakeholders in politics. Mayrargue argues that Pentecostal political 
dynamics cannot be analysed in isolation from their context. 716 He has suggested that “although 
religion in Africa today is undergoing a process of pluralisation and diversification, and 
experiencing the emergence of new actors, existing diversity due to the historical spread of 
religious movements, and the tensions between them, should be in no way underplayed.” 

Consequently, Cedric Mayrargue identifies the religious and the political contexts as 
two factors that explain the nature of the politicisation of PMs. While we support the ‘context 
argument’ and adopt these two broad contextual factors to explain the increased interest in 
Ghanaian politics by PMs, we depart from Mayrargue on the specific contextual issue he cites 
to buttress his argument. Although we consider state failure to be a factor in the Pentecostal 
political participation, we do not agree that it is the main reason for Pentecostal shift, at least 
within the Ghanaian context. Instead, the chapter will demonstrate through interviews with 
Pentecostal leaders and the examination of policy documents of Pentecostal ministries, that the 
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growth of Pentecostal churches has been fostered by a theological appeal and Ghana’s return 
to constitutional rule in 1993 which guarantees individual freedoms and a liberalised media 
landscape and these are the main reasons for the increased political participation of PMs during 
this Republic. Thus it is the interrelation between these two factors that has engendered 
Pentecostal interest in politics. The growth of Pentecostalism has been sustained because of the 
democratic culture that allows this stream of Christianity to freely practise and manifest their 
religion. 

7.2.0 The New Pentecostal Politics 

Historically, Pentecostalism came into most parts of Africa through African initiatives mainly 
initiated by Prophets and American missionaries. For most of the 20 th century, this first wave 
of Pentecostalism focused on winning souls and planting churches due to its premillennial 
orientation which was prioritised by most of its precursors. For instance, though the Assemblies 
of God Church, which was initiated in the Northern part of present day Ghana by American 
missionaries, engaged the colonial governments in the areas of education and health, the former 
was less interested in direct political issues, especially those concerning independence which 
the HMCs were actively involved in. Likewise, the local initiators of PMs like the Christ 
Apostolic Church were more interested in spiritual renewal and therefore focused their efforts 
on spreading the power of the Holy Spirit and planting churches. This was against the then 
more established Historic Mission Churches (HMCs) that had a greater following and had been 
engaging both colonial and post-colonial governments for more than a century. 

Again, most of these Pentecostal ministries, unlike the HMCs, inherited a limited 
interest in politics. For example, the counterpart church of Peter Anim (Faith Tabernacle 
Ministry of Philadelphia, and Apostolic Faith in Oregon) and that of James McKeown 
(Apostolic Church Bradford, Britain) were focused on spiritual empowerment for evangelism 
(witnessing) and thus were less concerned with the politics of their day. The HMCs, however, 
had long standing relations with national and multinational religious groups that they could 
rely on when their relationships with then authoritarian regimes soured. The Ghana Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference, for instance, knew it could count on the Vatican, while the Christian 
Council of Ghana could also seek support from the World Council of Churches. 

Additionally, with an initial core membership from the largely uneducated lower class 
and the fear of military brutality PMs stayed away from politics. They took solace in the fact 
that as governments are established by God, they must be supported and not opposed. 
Conversely, a sizeable number of HMCs’ members were from the elites and the middle class- 
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some of whom were persecuted by the military regimes. Thus, the HMCs in most cases were 
engaged in activities that would challenge the excesses of these authoritarian regimes and 
attempt to restore democratic rule. 

In the Fourth Republic, PMs have become more politically engaged and what follows 
is an analysis of the two main factors that have made this possible. These factors can be traced 
directly to changes in the previous contextual state of affairs that made them stay away from 
politics - undemocratic rule and fewer members in comparison with the HMCs that could be 
mobilised for political action. 

7.2.1 Demographic Factors 

There has been considerable growth in Christian affiliation in the post-independence era 
generally, but these levels of increase have been particularly remarkable within the Pentecostal 
ministries. 717 This growth is evident in the number of services held on Sundays and the number 
of branches that have sprung up in the last three decades across the length and breadth of the 
country. With previous presence in the capital alone, most of these churches are now 
nationwide. Reporting in 2004, Paul Gifford observed that the Pentecostal explosion “has not 
only spawned a raft of new churches and decimated the African Initiated Churches (AICs), but 
has had an enormous influence on the HMCs too, over and above taking their members.” 718 
This has compelled the HMCs to adopt Pentecostal elements and accommodate renewal groups 
within their fold in an effort to meet the spiritual needs of their members. 719 This has been 
described as the charismatisation or Pentecostalisation of the HMCs. 720 

Although there is no available data on the number of conversions from the HMCs to 
Pentecostal Churches, the 1988 report of Rev. Dr Ross Campbell, then Coordinator of the 
Ghana National Evangelism Committee on the Evangelism Committee survey of the ten 
regions of Ghana revealed that the major Pentecostal strands were growing faster than the other 
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major denominations. 721 For instance, the CoP had more local congregations and regular 
attendance than the Presbyterian and Methodist churches. 722 He further reported that in the past 
ten years (1978-1988), 2,050 new churches were established by the major Pentecostal 
denominations as compared with 1,500 by the older denominations. 723 These church planting 
statistics indicate that the PMs were growing at a faster pace than the HMCs. 

Between 1960 and 1985, the proportion of the Ghanaian population that identified 
themselves as Christian rose from 41% to 62%. The largest growth was witnessed in the 
Independent African Churches 724 and Pentecostal churches, which increased from 1% and 2% 
to 14% and 8% respectively during this period. 725 The next strongest growth in affiliation was 
in the Catholic Church, which increased to 15%; while the Protestant proportion of the 
population remained the same (25%). 726 The astronomical growth of the PMs and generally the 
Christian churches within this period was partly attributable to their vigorous evangelism and 
focus on church planting during this period. 

This growth is attributable to the anticipation of the millennial reign of Jesus Christ, but 
more importantly in the specific case of Ghana the concerted work of the Ghana Evangelism 
Committee which began in 1974. The Committee introduced the ‘New Life for All Movement’ 
into the churches of Ghana which was aimed at evangelising the whole nation. The ‘New Life 
for All Movement’, launched in major denominations in 1975 under the slogan ‘Total 
Evangelization through Total Mobilization’ was aimed at saturating “the nation (Ghana) with 
active witnessing churches-at least one for every community of 300-1000 people.” 727 

This strategy, which initially focused on providing training and training materials for 
over 2000 churches, was reinforced in 1977 with a revised strategy of making disciples through 
the process of multiplication. 728 The strategy involved the training 120 pastors and equipping 
them to also train lay persons for to witness, win and disciple. Campbell reports that all the 
churches involved in this new approach experienced unprecedented growth with some churches 
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experiencing growth in attendance of over 1,000% and the establishment of up to four new 
congregations. 729 In essence, these evangelism initiatives undertaken by the Ghana Evangelism 
Committee in collaboration with the Protestant churches in Ghana were the reasons for the 
astronomical growth of the Christian Churches in Ghana. 

The growth in the Pentecostal stream as per the 2000 and 2010 Population and Housing 
Census is mostly attributed to the charismatic strand of Pentecostal churches. The proliferation 
of the charismatic strand of Pentecostal churches, most of which began in the 1970s and 1980s 
but peaked in the early 1990s with their prosperity gospel, contributed immensely to the 
increased membership of the Pentecostal groups within these periods. The appeal of the 
prosperity gospel portended that the Kingdom of God is not only about other-worldly gains but 
also about this-worldly access to good health and material well-being. The appeal in this 
charismatic message which is discussed in detail below was that it aligned with the traditional 
cosmology or worldview that expresses life in two worlds-visible and invisible-that are in 
constant interaction. 730 This was a new brand of theology different from that of the classical 
Pentecostal understanding that postpones prosperity for eternity. 

According to the 2000 Population and Housing Census of Ghana, 24.1% (out of 61.2% 
of the Ghanaian population who claimed to be Christians) were affiliated to Pentecostal 
churches. 731 However, within the same period, the percentage that claimed Catholic Church 
affiliation dropped by only 0.1% while the Protestant Christian groups declined by 6.4% - 
recording 15.1% and 18.6% respectively. 11% was recorded in favour of other Christians. 732 
In the 2010 Census, the Christian population increased by 10% (i.e. from 61.2% to 71.2%). 
Out of this, 28.3% were PMs, Catholics 13.1%, Protestants 18.4%, and other Christians 11.4 
%. 733 These demographic figures reveal a steady growth in the Christian population of Ghana. 
However, the shift in Christian growth weighs heavily in favour of the Pentecostal churches. 
Thus the PMs are presently not only the largest Christian sub-type but also the largest religious 
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group in Ghana. 734 This continuous growth among PMs is largely due to continuous human and 
financial investment into evangelism and the introduction of social interventions which were 
not previously a priority because of premillennialism. 735 

Aside the specific reasons that are attributable to periodical increases in Pentecostal growth, 
one overarching factor for this stream of Christianity’s astronomical growth is attributed to the 
appeal of the Pentecostal theology-which parallels aspects of Ghanaian primeval thought. 736 
Pentecostalism professes a dualistic view of life similar to that of Ghanaians’ 737 dualistic 
worldview that is made up of the spiritual and the physical. Both worldviews of the PMs and 
Ghanaians is that of “mystical causality, (in which) the physical serves as the vehicle for the 
spiritual.” 738 In other words, the spiritual gives meaning to the physical. Thus it has been noted 
that: 

Among the most salient features of African epistemologies ... is a conviction that the material 
and immaterial aspects of life cannot be separated, although they can be distinguished from each 
other, much as the two sides of a coin can be discerned but not parted. ... Religion in sub-Saharan 
Africa is best considered as a belief in the existence of an invisible world, distinct but not separate 
from the visible one that is home to spiritual beings with effective powers over the material 
world. 739 

In effect “what is primarily real is the spiritual.” 740 In Ghanaian societies, the spirit world is 
conceived as one made up of both benevolent and malicious spirits who can influence the 
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course of human endeavour for good or ill respectively. 741 Hence Kwame Bediako has noted 
that “religious belief that people can enter into relationships with the benevolent spirit world, 
share in his powers and blessings and thereby receive protection from evil powers reveal the 
profound attachment to the transcendent source as a realm of true life and practical 
salvation.” 742 

This Ghanaian primal culture is persistent such that formal conversion from African 
Indigenous Religion did not imply total ‘cultural conversion’ in the strict sense. 743 The primal 
worldview persists even with formal conversion. 744 What this means is that Ghanaians’ “highly 
spiritual worldview (thus) colours their idea of causality which in fact leans heavily on the 
spiritual.” 745 

However, the HMCs did not initially consider these beliefs central to the Ghanaian, but 
branded them as superstitious. 746 PMs, on their part, did not reject these beliefs but rather 
accepted them and have successfully reconciled Pentecostal Christianity with this Ghanaian 
worldview. They have used the Pentecostal theological message to offer responses to the 
questions that are raised by the worldview of Ghanaians. 747 Consequently, PMs offer Christian 
solutions of somewhat indigenous religious orientations for problems stemming from such 
aspects of the worldview of indigenous religion. 748 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that PMs have not embraced the conception of the world 
on the terms of the Ghanaian primal view but on its own (Pentecostal) terms. PMs have done 
this by rearticulating the Ghanaian worldview. In rearticulating this worldview, PMs respond 
by recognising the fact that all primary causality is attributable to spiritual sources such as 
Satan, demons and witchcraft and must be dealt with spiritually. 749 It then presents the Holy 
Spirit as the ultimate and supernatural power that is able to deal with these spirits in the 
immediate term. PMs achieve this by employing the power of the Holy Spirit to penetrate “the 
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invisible world and bring about physical healing and improvements of material conditions by 
fighting spiritual battles against demons.” 750 Therefore, the Pentecostal core belief in the power 
of the Holy Spirit to give immediate meaning to things in the physical is an important attraction 
for Ghanaians since it is parallel with their notion of life and they can therefore relate to it. 

In the end, PMs “affirm the enchanted worldview of the indigenous people of Ghana 
by taking these views seriously and presenting an interventionist theology through which the 
fears and insecurities of the African Christians are dealt with.” 751 For this reason, PMs’ 
“emphasis (on) the supernatural realm of spirits and powers encompassing the religious, 
cultural, socio-political and economic lives of the people ... is considered as a strong factor 
that makes the gospel practical to people.” 752 Consequently, this theology has “captured the 
ideological attention of Ghanaian popular media, society, and the political elite.” 753 Realising 
this, and recognising Pentecostal churches’ “ability to organise people on a mass base,” 754 and 
to superior power that secures and preserves political leadership, politicians aim to tap into 
such groups for the purpose of political mobilisation and spiritual protection. On the other hand, 
Pentecostal churches and their actors have also independently tried to influence political 
decision making in Ghana. 755 Take, for example, this observation by a former General 
Secretary of the Ghana Pentecostal and Charismatic Council: 

For a very long time, the Pentecostal churches tried not getting involved in national issues. The 
Christian Council and Catholic Bishops Conference were their main voice. Things began to 
change when the Council (Ghana Pentecostal and Charismatic Council) realized that PMs form 
a majority, so we began to speak on national issues.. , 756 

Accordingly, in more recent times, as the Pentecostal movement has burgeoned, there has also 
been much greater interest in political life and the desire to influence it. Thus, Christian 
leverage in the Fourth Republic has not been dominated by the HMCs alone, but by PMs who 
have become a force in the political arena. 
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7.2.2 Democratic Factor 

Nonetheless, the expression of these Pentecostal theologies will not be popular if the context 
to express these views was not conducive or tolerant of divergent views. Ghana’s return to 
democratic rule in 1993 at which the nation declared itself as a secular state paved the way for 
all religious groups including PMs to freely propagate their religion without any restriction 
from government or any dominant religious or social force within the nation-state. Therefore, 
the democratic setting within which PMs operate currently is a major factor that has propelled 
them into the political sphere because it provides freedom of worship and to work for remedies 
when these rights are violated. 

Ghana’s present democratic culture guarantees freedom of association, worship and 
speech, 757 unlike the era of military dictatorship, which clamped down on religious groups and 
even attempted to regulate religious activities through decrees. 758 Article 21; sections C and E 
of the 1992 Constitution guarantees general fundamental freedoms, including freedom to 
practise any religion and to manifest such practice as well as freedom of assembly. 759 This has 
enabled all faith-based organisations including PMs to worship freely and peacefully without 
any fear of state interference and intimidation. Article 33; clause 1 specifically provides for a 
right to redress in the event of the abuse of this law as follows: 

Where a person alleges that a provision of this Constitution on the fundamental human rights and 
freedoms has been, or is being or is likely to be contravened in relation to him, then, without 
prejudice to any other action that is lawfully available that person may apply to the High Court 
for redress. 760 

The 1992 constitution also guarantees media freedom and a liberal media landscape that 
was previously controlled by the state. This opening served as a catalyst for the Pentecostal 
theological message, as it used contemporary media as the main vehicle to spread this 
message. Article 21 clause A of Ghana’s constitution guarantees all manner of persons 
freedom of speech and expression, which shall include freedom of the press and other media. 

The privatisation of the media landscape is provided for in Chapter ls2 of the 1992 
Constitution. The relevant portion is Article 162(3): There shall be no impediments to the 
establishment of private press or media; and in particular, there shall be no law requiring 
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any person to obtain a license as a prerequisite to the establishment or operation of a 
newspaper, journal or other media for mass communication or information. 761 

During the immediate post-independence era, it was mainly the HMCs that had access to 
national radio and television because since 1959, democratically elected governments and this 
stream of Christianity cooperated in matters of national religious ceremonies and 
commemorations. Hence the former had more media access. 762 This changed during the military 
rule of the Provisional National Defence Council (PNDC) regime (1981-1992). J.J. Rawlings, 
as part of his cultural revolution that sought a return to the nation’s cultural roots,” 763 banned 
Christian broadcast and replaced it with the programmes of the Afrikania Mission. 764 This was 
aimed at discrediting the HMCs which had consistently collided with his regime as the former 
insisted on democratic rule. However, all these changed post-1992 with the privatisation of the 
media. 765 

All state-owned media are enjoined by Article 163 of the 1992 Constitution to “afford 
fair opportunities and facilities for the presentation of divergent views and dissenting 
opinions. ” 766 Meaning, post-1992 PMs also have access to both public and private television 
and radio stations while, as indicated earlier, others who can afford it have established their 
own radio and television stations. 

Today Mensa Otabil, Joseph Eastwood Anaba, Dag Heward Mills, Charles Agyin-Asare, 
Sam Korankye Ankrah and Duncan Williams, do not only have daily radio broadcasts, but also 
weekly television programmes that are aired nationally and internationally on different 
networks at different times and on different days. Others also have recorded versions of their 
sermons telecast or aired in other continents where they have a following or ministries. In recent 
times, Action Chapel International and Light House Chapel International have commissioned 
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their own television and radio stations respectively. 767 The CPMs are also catching up. For 
instance, the Apostolic Church-Ghana and the Church of Pentecost (CoP) now have weekly 
television and radio programmes as well as monthly newsletters. 768 

It must, however, be noted that while the 1992 Constitution guarantees all these media 
rights to all persons including religious groups, it is the PMs, especially their Charismatic 
variants that have made very good use of this opportunity, with other religious groups now 
catching up. What has sustained the PMs is not the ability of PMs to raise funds through 
donations and sponsorships to pay for this service, 769 but their long standing ability to harness 
media technologies in their ministries even before the media was liberalised. 

Consequently, Ghana’s return to constitutional rule was in the main a catalyst in helping 
to project to a wider section of the Ghanaian society and others elsewhere, Pentecostal views 
specifically on politics and on the public sphere more generally. Birgit Meyer sums up how the 
PMs have taken advantage of this liberalisation to enhance their ministries, and how this has 
contributed to the Pentecostal upsurge within the Ghanaian public sphere: 

In Ghana Pentecostalism and especially electronic media appear to form an inseparable couple, 
while other religious groups are much less able to articulate themselves through them....The 
return to constitutional rule in 1992 and the subsequent liberalization and commercialization of 
media (has) transformed the relationship between state and society in general and between the 
state and Pentecostalism in particular. 770 

In summary, increased membership owing to an appealing theology that was enhanced by the 
harnessing of media technologies and delivered through private and public media made 
possible by Ghana’s return to democratic rule is the main factor that has driven the political 
saliency of PMs. The adoption of media resources by PMs has not only popularised their 
ministries, but it has also enhanced the public image of their leaders and brought their churches 
and their messages close to members and non-members. It has also shaped the religious 
discourse within the Ghanaian public space and rearticulated public discussions on political 
and other socio-economic issues during the 4 th Republic. 


7.3.0 Other Factors 

Yet there are other indirect or remote factors within the nation state and changes within PMs 
that also contribute to the Pentecostal influence in political circles. These are the socio- 
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economic conditions in Ghana and the increase in the number of Pentecostal leaders who are 
pursuing higher education. 

7.3.1 Socio-economic Investments 

With the abandoning of their sole focus on evangelism in anticipation of the Parousia, PMs are 
now focusing more on the social needs of their members and others within the society. PMs 
have relied on their numerical strength and the benevolence of their elites and middleclass 
members to pool resources to help the poor and vulnerable overcome the basic challenges of 
life particularly food, health and education. 

These socio-economic investments have become necessary because successive 
governments have had difficulties in managing the Ghanaian economy over the years due to 
internal issues like corruption and other external shocks such as increases in the world prices 
of crude oil and the fluctuations in export commodities. Despite various policy interventions 
like the International Monetary Fund’s Structural Adjustments, the Economic Recovery 
Programme, the Highly Indebted Poor Country programme and the current implementation of 
the Ghana Shared Growth and Development Agenda among others, the Ghanaian economy 
still faces a number of challenges, making the provision of social services and infrastructural 
development a difficult task for an elected government to grapple with alone. 771 

Chapter three of this study has already outlined some Pentecostal interventions. These 
investments are thus filling the gaps seemingly created by governments’ failure to meet the 
basic needs of the populace just as HMCs, para-church groups and civil societies have been 
doing over the years. Conversely, PMs are now stakeholders in the national economy and 
development which invariably brings them into contact with political actors as they 
complement their efforts. 

To a large extent, the exposure of PMs to politics through their investments in the 
economic and other social protection interventions holds sway for Peter Berger’s observation 
that “Pentecostalism, as it existed (then) among mostly poor and uneducated people, (was) 
unlikely to retain its (former) religious and moral characteristics unchanged, as many of these 
(churches) experience upward social mobility,” 772 as was witnessed in the United States. 773 This 
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means that inasmuch as governments still held power, it is evident that local movements such 
as the PMs are also asserting their place in civic affairs and political spheres. 774 

7.3.2 Educated Leadership 

The new leadership of Pentecostal ministries, particularly the CPMs with higher educational 
backgrounds, has fostered more engagement with politics. Until the last two and a half decades, 
most PMs, especially those of the CPM strand, did not take theological training and general 
education seriously as they deemed it as unnecessary, once one had the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
CMs focused on basic theological training with most CMs whose ministries began with campus 
fellowships in public universities and other youth organisations undertaking theological 
training prior to the formation of their churches. For example, Duncan-Williams, Otabil and 
Charles Agyin-Asare are all products of Archbishop Benson Idahosa Bible Training School 
located in Benin City, Nigeria. 775 

This initial lack of interest in education has since changed with the CPMs now taking 
education very seriously. A typical example is the CoP’s vision for ministerial training and 
development by 2018. Under this vision, the church notes that the Christian ministry is 
challenged by the dynamics and trends of the contemporary environment. This state of affairs 
calls for a constant upgrading and increasing of knowledge and skills in modem trends for all 
ministers to make them effective in their ministries. 776 To this end, the church plans to make 
available relevant resources and training opportunities for the ministers. The CoP has outlined 
a vision to encourage ministers to pursue further ministerial training (Master of Theology or 
Master of Arts) as well as identify and sponsor at least five ministers who can pursue Master 
of Philosophy and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in theology and other disciplines such as 
leadership development, administration and management. 777 

Most top officials of CPMs including both the immediate past and current presidents of 
the CoP, Assemblies of God-Ghana and the Apostolic Church-Ghana have doctorate degrees 
usually in Theology. Many of these Pentecostal leaders are publishing their religious ideas and 
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spiritual teachings, as well as academic papers. 778 The publications of Pentecostal pastors are 
projecting these churches’ views and ideas which are being assimilated by a wider populace 
beyond their churches in the absence of similar publications on a similar scale by other larger 
religious streams like the HMCs. Elom Dovlo observed that in 1998 there were few “writings 
on spirituality or Christian life by the leadership (HMCs). Yet within the span of the past two 
decades, many pamphlets, tracts and books on spirituality and other issues that affect Christian 
lives have come from many Charismatic Churchmen.” 779 

It is under this Pentecostal leadership with higher educational background in the likes 
of Opoku Onyinah, Michael Kwabena Ntumy, Alfred Koduah, Samuel Antwi and Paul 
Frimpong-Manso that these churches have witnessed a paradigm shift from being passive about 
political issues to encouraging more engagement and collaboration with the political parties. 
The reason for taking education seriously as Gifford has noted in reference to Agyin-Asare, 
was not only to enhance his ministry, but also to rub shoulders with the HMCs in the corridors 
of power. 780 Furthermore, with higher education, the worldview of these leaders has been 
altered somewhat to engage the secular realm and also provide them with the necessary tools 
to better articulate the vision and aspiration of their ministries in a language that can be 
appreciated by the public. 

These factors as discussed above are not mutually exclusive, but are inter-related, with 
one factor leading or giving rise to the other. The Pentecostal theological appeal, for instance, 
has led to increases in the numerical strength of the ministries that have been used to pool 
financial resources. These financial resources are accessed to further enlarge the ministries and 
to engage in social intervention programmes and investments. Again, the deregulation of the 
media in Ghana which has become a major vehicle for projecting Pentecostal views is a factor 
which was itself made possible by the return of Ghana to democratic rule in 1993. Nonetheless, 
the media presence of PMs has been very successful not only because of media liberalisation, 
but also the ability of PMs to better harness and appropriate media technologies which have 
long been part of this ministry even before the opening up of the media space was promulgated. 
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7.4.0 Conclusion 

This chapter has analysed the factors that led to Pentecostal engagement in politics. The chapter 
has established that the two foremost reasons for PMs politicisation are the growth of 
Pentecostal churches and Ghana’s return to democracy in 1993. The growth in the number of 
people who claimed affiliation with this stream of Christianity is one of the reasons that 
propelled these ministries to get involved in political issues to address the challenges of their 
members. The same growth which was occasioned by a theology that claims to have answers 
to the existential needs of Ghanaians, including political issues, is also responsible for exposing 
Pentecostals to the political sphere as political actors and strategists targeting this organised 
group for political mobilisation and tapping its spiritual resources for protection against 
political opponents. 

Nonetheless, the PMs can thrive in a conducive and peaceful context which Ghana’s 
return to democratic rule and the fundamental freedoms enshrined in the 1992 Constitution 
guarantees through free speech and media liberalisation-which serves as a major vehicle for 
projecting PMs’ views. The chapter also showed how other factors, specifically a new crop of 
educated leaders and socio-economic investments, are also contributing to this politicisation 
albeit not on the same scale that the growth and political changes in Ghana have. 

The next chapter is the conclusion of this study. The chapter analyses the distinctive 
novel engagement that has emerged as a result of the Pentecostal Ministries’ shift from enclave 
to engagement and assesses the significance of this new Pentecostal mode of engagement with 
politics in Ghana. The implications will mainly focus on how the Pentecostal entry has 
impacted the milieu of Christian engagement with politics as well as the political sphere in 
Ghana. 
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CHAPTER 8: CONCLUSION 

Gone are the days when Mainline Protestant and Catholic churchmen were the acknowledged 
religious leaders, moving among the elites of business and government, with the pastors of 
independent churches excluded as uneducated nonentities (Bishop Charles Agyin-Asare, 1994). 

8.0.0 Introduction 

Working within the context of Ghana’s current democratic era (Fourth Republic), during the 
third wave of democratisation in Africa, this study set out to address one key question 
concerning Pentecostal politics: is there a new and discernible Pentecostal political 
engagement, different from that of Historic Mission Churches (HMCs) and also from the 
Pentecostals’ own past? It established that Pentecostal modes of engagement with politics are 
importantly different from those of the HMCs and that there has been a dramatic increase and 
transition in Pentecostal engagement. Pentecostals have moved from an ‘enclave’ approach to 
distinctive ways of interfacing with politics that are a departure from their past political praxis. 

In examining Pentecostal political engagement in Ghana, this study has made a number 
of discrete, original and significant contributions to the academic study of religion, especially 
the understanding of Christianity, and in particular Pentecostal, political practices in Ghana. 
This chapter reviews these contributions and their implications for existing scholarship and for 
future studies. 

8.1.0 Contribution to Academic Study 

This thesis is a macro-level institutional study of Pentecostalism and politics in Ghana. It 
contributes to the scholarship that locates itself between “micro-anthropological studies and 
continent-wide generalisation”. 781 The number and strands of the Pentecostal PMs addressed 
in the study fulfil the recommendation of scholars like Paul Freston and Birgit Meyer for more 
contextual studies of PMs and politics in Ghana. The multiplicity of Pentecostal modes of 
engagement, and varied understandings framing these engagements, required a study that 
moved beyond essentialised characterisations of Pentecostal politics. Analysis of a broad range 
of PMs has enabled this thesis to provide a more complicated and textured interpretation - one 
that moves beyond a single strand of Pentecostalism, with its enchanted worldview and 
teachings on material prosperity. 

This thesis has tracked the transition of PMs from enclave to sustained political interest 
by mapping the trajectory of Pentecostal engagement with politics in Ghana. In doing so, the 
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study has offered a more systematic account of changes within Pentecostal politics than 
previous analyses. It has tracked the shift of PMs from a period of limited interest to one in 
which they have become an integral part of the political process. While scholars of religion and 
politics have noted the increased political interest of PMs in Ghana, they have rarely offered 
an in-depth and comprehensive analysis of what occasioned previous Pentecostal passive 
attitudes towards politics and the factors that account for more recent change. This study has 
analysed these issues and showed the interrelations between the relevant factors. Specifically, 
it argued that PMs did not take an active part in politics because of their focus on evangelism 
and church planting. A second reason was the fear of state brutality from the authoritarian 
military regimes that characterised the pre-Fourth Republican era in Ghana. In addition, they 
lacked institutional structures to deal with the complexities of engaging with political actors. 
This difficulty was exacerbated by the limited education, and thus little familiarity with state 
political norms, of many early Pentecostal leaders. 

The study also offered fresh perspectives on why PMs have taken more interest in 
politics during the period. Scholarly explanations have to date been limited. Among these, John 
F. McCauley’s account of the Ghanaian context, and generally for West Africa, contends that 
the state’s failure to provide the needs of the people engendered Pentecostal interest in politics 
- it created a gap for Pentecostals to fill as ‘surrogate governments.’ 782 However, having noted 
that different contexts, for example Nigeria and Latin America, suggest the salience of different 
factors in the politicisation of PMs, Chapter 7 followed Cedric Mayrargue in arguing for a more 
contextualised approach. 783 In Ghana’s particular case, this study highlighted two key 
overarching factors: the growth of Pentecostalism, and Ghana’s return to democratic rule. 

The interpretation of the political theologies that underpin Pentecostal political 
engagement in Ghana was a crucial element of this study. Building on Christian van Gorder, 
Rijk van Dijk and Joseph Quayesi-Amakye’s studies of the political theology of single 
Pentecostal churches, this thesis analysed three Pentecostal churches spanning two distinct 
strands of PMs. This analysis makes a significant contribution to the academic literature on 
Ghana for two reasons. First, it is one of the few attempts at linking Pentecostal political 
practice (Chapters 3-5) to their theology. Such analysis provides an opportunity to access 
consistency, or otherwise, between Pentecostal rhetoric and their interventions. Second, it 
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provides a comparative assessment of various theologies, allowing for an assessment of 
distinctiveness and commonalities in the PMs’ understanding regarding politics. 

The analysis in this study has also provided a timely update of some new developments 
since the works of Kwesi Dickson and Paul Gifford in the encounters between PMs and politics 
in particular, and more generally religion and politics in Ghana. One significant development 
concerns the emergence of a new mode of religious engagement. The development of ‘divine 
predictions’ shows that despite the Pentecostal transition to embrace politics in a direct manner 
(Chapters 3 and 4), PMs have not retreated from spiritualising politics. The study established 
‘divine prediction’ as part of the larger transition in the Pentecostal response to political 
developments in Ghana. It represents a departure of PMs (that emphasise prophecy) from the 
pre-Fourth Republican era where they were co-opted by state actors to offer spiritual cleansing 
of the state due to the alleged bad deeds of previous leaders. The new mode involves projecting 
political happenings as a means of shaping and validating political action. Through ‘divine 
prediction’ NPMs have successfully ‘claimed a space’ within the political sphere, deploying a 
new and distinct type of engagement. This is also increasingly becoming the new face of 
Pentecostal engagement with politics in Africa. 784 

Another significant contribution of this study is its dynamic and novel demonstration 
that Pentecostal intervention in Ghanaian politics contributes to national development. While 
other studies have made similar claims, this study adopts a distinct approach. Quayesi-Amakye 
and Okyerefo have detailed various interventions of PMs in Ghana’s economy and democracy, 
but this study goes further by investigating the extent to which these interventions align with 
the nation’s developmental goals. Chapter 3 and 4 demonstrated that aspects of Pentecostal 
teachings deliberately promote democracy and economic development in ways that seek to 
advance Ghana’s democratic culture and economic growth, aligning with broader 
developmental goals. 

All of this evidence presents challenges for previous scholarly interpretations. In 
particular, Gifford’s argument that the interventions of PMs are not transforming the Ghanaian 
economy in any way. 785 Gifford’s assessment is not entirely inaccurate, but it depends largely 
upon limited evidence relating to very particular elements within the Ghanaian Pentecostal 
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landscape. His conclusions are not representative of all PMs, but rather relate specifically to, 
one strand of Pentecostalism. 786 His analysis of the Charismatics focuses primarily on their 
teachings concerning prosperity and their enchanted worldview. 

This study broadened the scope of analysis, including other strands of Pentecostalism 
and Pentecostal umbrella organisations. It also went beyond considering their teachings and 
enchanted worldviews to compare their practices in term s of their direct participation in the 
democratic process and economic activities, analysing them in relation to Ghana’s 
commitments as articulated in the African Union’s Charter on democracy and Ghana’s growth 
and development agenda This analysis demonstrates that in certain respects Pentecostal 
understandings and actions engage, incorporate, rework the nation’s democratic culture and 
broader economic development. It further reinforces the importance of systematic evaluation 
of the evidence concerning Pentecostal engagement-and of incorporating a broader range of 
PMs in this analysis, rather than relying as Gifford and others have, upon single strands such 
as the Charismatics. 

8.2.0 Significance of the Study 

Having reiterated the key contributions of the thesis, this section focuses on a cluster of themes 
that reveal important patterns in the interaction of PMs and politics in Ghana during the Fourth 
Republic. These themes demonstrate why PMs matter for the shape of contemporary Ghanaian 
politics. They relate to: shifts in engagements, innovations and new priorities, inter-religious 
relations, the redistribution of religious influence, and continuities and setbacks. 

8.2.1 Shifts in Engagements 

During the Fourth Republic, the role of PMs in Ghana’s democracy has become more open and 
significant. They have broadened their participation in the democratic structures, including 
electoral politics, involvement in peaceful political transitions, advocacy on same-sex relations, 
and the right to worship. Such broadening has been allied with a greater willingness to employ 
secular processes and legal modes of argumentation, rather than relying primarily on biblical 
and moral frameworks. This development points to the PMs’ acceptance of democracy as the 
best system of government for Ghana although some of their teachings, actions and orientations 
call into question their commitment to the very transition that now allows them to manifest 
their faith without any fear of state control. 
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Direct participation in the democratic processes represents a shift from PMs’ previous 
reliance on spirituality (spiritual warfare) and less direct political involvement. They now feel 
compelled to engage in secular realms in order to enact their agendas. PMs have not only been 
engaging political actors in the democratic process, but also engaging economically - through 
deliberate as well as incidental interventions. Their deliberate interventions represent a marked 
change from the previous focus on other-worldly issues. 

Another major shift in the Pentecostal engagement concerns the introduction of‘divine 
predictions’ as the new interface between politicians and religious leaders. In the pre-Fourth 
Republican era religious leaders were often co-opted by politicians to back unpopular 
initiatives or ritually ‘purge the nation’ of supposed demonic influences. More recently, Neo- 
Prophetic pastors have begun to court politicians, and politicians are responding to prophetic 
endorsements. These developments point to emergence of new forms of religious legitimacy, 
which political actors are acknowledging by-sometimes abandoning old sources of spiritual 
power to embrace new ones, at other times drawing upon both old and new in their attempts to 
consolidate political power. 

The interpretation of Pentecostal practice examined through political theologies 
(Chapter 6) revealed a number of shifts in Pentecostal political thinking. The first shift relates 
to their emphasis on this-worldly power. Across the strands, Pentecostal writings, teachings 
and interviews clearly indicate that Pentecostal interventions in the political sphere are both 
eschatological (establishing the Kingdom of God on earth, including through advocating 
against social and political ‘sin’) but also thoroughly this-worldly orientation. Nevertheless, 
different theologies frame different Pentecostal interventions. While the study identified areas 
of commonality, such as a shared emphasis on ‘individual responsibility,’ many Pentecostal 
practices were informed by discrete theologies derived from diverse sources including biblical 
readings, the vision of the founder, political circumstances, and forces of supply and demand. 

8.2.2 Innovations and New Priorities in Engagements 

The Pentecostal entry into Ghana’s democratic process has altered the dynamics of religious 
engagement with politics in Ghana. Through their innovations, and by pushing certain issues 
from the margins to the centre of political discourse, Pentecostals have been reshaping the 
political sphere. 

One key innovation has been the use of both electronic and print media. Among the 
Christian churches today, it is the PMs rather than the HMCs that are investing heavily in media 
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technologies to instil their social and political vision among the citizenry. 787 Through these 
media strategies PMs have created new spaces for shaping political and social discourse. 788 
They have gone beyond their collective statements through umbrella groups contained in 
annual communiques, periodic pastoral letters and press releases. They now respond rapidly to 
social and political issues, deploying saturation media to drive home their views on particular 
political issues. Social media campaigns against the legalisation of same-sex marriage provide 
one particularly obvious example of this pattern, among others. This is an innovation in 
religious activism. 

PMs are not only making certain issues salient in political discourses. They have also 
identified niche areas for intervention in the Ghanaian economy where gaps exist because of 
limited government resources. Their initiatives aim to complement government efforts. Such 
intervention is evident in Pentecostal investment in the creative arts, mental health, and finance 
for small business start-ups. 

Furthermore, PMs are enhancing economic advocacy by demanding accountability 
from governments and also taking initiatives that target individuals, private enterprises and 
other non-govemmental institutions whose activities also impact the economic life of the 
Ghanaian people. The demand for accountability incorporates challenges on a range of issues. 
PMs’ demand that government justify its decisions on oil and gas explorations and programmes 
aimed at instilling corporate integrity are examples of this call for accountability that also speak 
of a broadening of economic activities. The use of ‘divine prediction’ to demand political 
accountability provides another striking example. 

PMs have also developed distinctive political theologies, different from those of HMCs. 
With respect to the responsibility of the nation-state, for example, HMCs generally place less 
emphasis on ordinary citizens and focus their energies on political actors. By contrast, PMs 
encourage ordinary people to take up more responsibility. Pentecostals express marked 
differences on political thinking. While all agree that the role of the ordinary person is crucial 
for the prosperity of the state, they differ on the means for realising this. For instance, while 
ACI advocates direct invocation of God by the citizenry to bring prosperity to the nation, the 
ICGC insists the people must make right electoral choices in order to guarantee prosperity. The 
CoP recommends direct participation by PMs as political actors. 
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8.2.3 PMs and HMCs 

Another key issue concerns how the Pentecostal shift to increased political engagement is 
impacting inter-religious relations in Ghana, in particular those between PMs and HMCs. At 
one-time, Ghanaian PMs criticised the HMCs for prioritising socio-economic needs over 
spiritual matters. This stance has shifted to the extent that PMs like the CoP now commend a 
holistic ministry 789 that combines social and spiritual concerns as integral to ‘sowing the seed’ 
of the gospel in Ghana. 790 In Miller and Yamamori’s terms, they are presently “pursuing the 
integral and holistic gospel in response to what they now accept as the example of Jesus who 
ministered to both the people’s physical needs as well as preached about the final 
consummation of the Kingdom of God.” 791 

PMs have not only commended this holistic approach but have also begun collaborating 
with the HMCs on many developments in the political economy. For example, the GPCC’s 
collaboration with the CCG has helped to strengthen the ‘Christian front’ in advocacy on 
welfare matters. This has led to consolidation, with PMs and HMCs working together instead 
of operating different fronts in ways that created a sense of division between Christian churches 
that risked weakening overall influence. Annual joint statements provide a means through 
which they express shared concerns on socio-economic issues. 

PMs have also filled the gaps left by the HMCs’ reduced engagement in the political 
process post-1992. After serving as a ‘surrogate opposition’ to secure democratic rule, HMCs 
have since ceded some of their activities to civil society organisations that were virtually non- 
exist in the pre-Fourth Republican era but have found their voice in the new democratic 
dispensation which has created space for enhanced civic activism. In the process, PMs have 
increased their activism in the civic square filling the gaps seemingly created by the HMCs 
(see Chapter 2). As a result of increased activism PMs have become the ‘alternative religious 
voice’ on politics, influencing and shaping political institutions through direct and 
collaborative participation. 
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8.2.4 Redistribution of Religious Influence 

Samuel P. Huntington has suggested that as the numbers of Christians increases, the activities 
of church leaders in democracy will not decline but increase. 792 This claim is true of Ghanaian 
Pentecostalism, which has grown on account of its theological appeal as well as broader socio¬ 
political factors such as Ghana’s return to democracy. With numerical growth, there has also 
been a surge in the political influence of Pentecostal pastors and churches as a whole. The 
ability to attract Pentecostal voters has become increasingly important politically; courting of 
Pentecostal voters has become ever more prevalent through various means. 

Pentecostal influence in politics has led to a redistribution of religious influence in the 
political sphere. While the influence of other religious groups like the HMCs has not 
necessarily waned, such groups no longer hold a monopoly on engagement with political 
actors. Redistribution of influence partly depends on demonstrated effectiveness. In this 
respect, PMs have begun to project themselves as credible and influential sources of power that 
can broker political deals. Their successful leading of negotiation involving the disputes over 
the creation of constituencies ahead of the 2012 election is an important example, alongside 
their influence in getting parties to publicly promise to accept the verdict of Ghana’s Supreme 
Court on an election petition in the same election. 

Despite their shift to greater political engagement, PMs have been in reasserting 
themselves as spiritual leaders in comparison to the HMCs. Through ‘divine prediction,’ for 
example, Neo-Prophetic pastors now claim that their ability to foresee events before they 
happen is a more potent and pre-emptive form of religious intervention in the political sphere 
as against mundane and reactive processes of spiritual warfare employed by the HMC and older 
Pentecostal ministries respectively. This projection of spiritual and religious authority has, in 
practical terms, been allied with a redistribution of political power. Divine predictions, 
particularly those relating to electoral forecasting, have become part of the toolkit of political 
suasion, where the NPMs pastors secure and validate the legitimacy of political actors. 

8.2.5 Continuities and Setbacks 

A key aspect of Pentecostal engagement with politics in Ghana concerns the continuity of 
spiritualising politics, of which ‘divine predictions’ (Chapter 5) is a prominent example. Yet 
another important continuity relates to the Pentecostal ‘Kingdom mindedness’. This 
characteristic is evident in attitudes towards democratic principles. Kingdom mindedness refers 


792 Samuel P. Huntington, The Third Wave (Oklahoma: Oklahoma University Press, 1991), 79. 
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to a religious group whose attitude towards reality is not only shaped by spiritual causality but 
also by a conscious attempt to influence society through politics in preparation for the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth, even if this seems impossible. 

In pursuance of this PMs are taking advantage of democracy by embracing aspects that 
it likes and re-negotiating that which does not promote their agenda. Their constant attacks of 
AIR as a Satanic religion 793 and their call on the government not to permit same-sex marriage 
because it is the legalisation of sin are typical examples. 

One setback in Pentecostal political engagement which we choose to emphasise here is 
the public disagreements between Pentecostal leaders over prophecies. This casts doubts over 
the authenticity of some prophecies and raises credibility issues for the PMs. This state of 
affairs is heightened when conflicting prophecies are made which suggest a ‘double speak’ by 
a Christian God who is thought of as being consistent and not a God of confusion. These public 
spats over prophecies which are part of the broader struggle for dominance within Ghanaian 
Pentecostalism negatively impact the public image of PMs. 

8.3.0 The Future of Pentecostal Politics 

One way to build on this study is to use statistics, particularly that which measures how the 
interventions of other non-govemmental organisations, especially religious groups in the 
economy of Ghana and by extension Africa impacts growth and development of countries. 
Robert D. Woodberry has noted such data can enhance the assessment of the impact of 
Pentecostal interventions in the economy 794 which will be a useful resource to back qualitative 
research of the trends among religious people, their practices and how this impacts the socio¬ 
economic spheres. The availability of such a quantitative data will reduce assumptions as to 
how activities of Pentecostals and generally other religious groups are or are not helping to 
transform the economy of countries where they are established. This is a grey area which future 
research on religion and politics should pay attention to 795 

In summary the study has explained how and why PMs have transitioned from enclave 
to engagement in term s of their attitudes towards democratic governance, political economy 
and spirituality in the politics and has discussed the political and religious implications of this 


793 See Max-Wirth, “Juju and Statecraft,” 93-100,184-186. 

794 Woodberry, “The Economic Consequences of Pentecostal Belief,” 29. 

795 Some few exceptions are Kingsley S. Agomor and Samuel Adams, “Democratic Politics and Voting Behaviour 
in Ghana,” International Area Studies Review 18, no. 4 (2015): 365-381. Grossman, “Political Saliency of 
LGBTS, 349. Pew Research, “Spirit and Power.” 
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for Ghana, in terms of the rule of law, political stability, economic growth and religious 
influence in political circles. 
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APPENDIX 

Face to Face Interviews 


No 

Respondent 

Position 

Date 

1 

Rev. Dr Amo Darko 

Chaplain, President John Evans Ataa Mills 

16/12/2014 

2 

Bishop Prince Benny 

Wood 

Founder/Spokesperson Concerned Clergy 
Association of Ghana 

23/12/014 

3 

Rev. Dr John Bandoh 
Ghartey 

General Secretary, Assemblies of God- 
Ghana 

09/01/2015 

4 

Rev. Prof. Aaron Mike 
Oquaye 

Speaker of Parliament and Member New 
Patriotic Party 

19/01/2015 

5 

Apostle Prof. Opoku 
Onyinah 

Chairman, Church of Pentecost 

21/01/2015 

6 

Apostle Samuel Antwi 

General Secretary, Ghana Pentecostal and 
Charismatic Council 

22/01/2015 

7 

Apostle Dr Alfred Koduah 

Former General Secretary, Church of 
Pentecost 

02/02/2015 

8 

Very Rev. Dr E.K. 

Gbordzoe 

Former Moderator, Global Evangelical 
Church-Ghana 

04/02/2015 

9 

Prophet John Yaw Adu 

Founder/Leader, New Jerusalem Chapel 

05/02/2015 

10 

Bishop Gideon Titi-Ofei 

General Secretary, National Association of 
Charismatic and Christian Churches 

10/02/2015 

11 

Mr. Ernest Asigri 

Programmes Director, Ghana Pentecostal 
and Charismatic Council 

25/02/2015 

12 

Mr. Wolanyo K. Agra 

Personal Friend, President John Evans 

Ataa Mills 

25/02/2015 

13 

Rev. Prof. Enoch 

Immanuel Agbozo 

Founder and Leader, Evangelical Society 
of Ghana and Enoch Missions 

27/02/2012 

14 

Bishop James Nana Ofori- 
Atta 

Supervising Minister, Compassion in 

Action, ACI 

23/04/2015 

15 

Bishop James Saah 

Senior Bishop, Action Chapel International 

23/04/2015 

16 

Miss. Josephine Taylor 

Manager, Compassion in Action, Action 
Chapel International 

20/04/2015 

17 

Rev. Dr Michael Osah 
Tettey 

Minister, International Central Gospel 
Church 

29/04/2015 
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